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‘Tuere is a secret some- 
thing about certain 
homes which gives them 
“an atmosphere.” 


It consists in little de- 
tails of excellence, in a 
nice attention to the 
things which are felt, 
rather than handled or 
seen. 


Such homesare warmed, 
not heated. Warmed, in 
most instances, by the 
products of this Com- 
pany, whose boilers and 
radiators are a part of 
so many distinguished 
buildings throughout 
the world. 
If you are planning to 
build or remodel, send 
for our finely illustrated 
book about the Ideal 
Type A Heat Machine. 
Mail your request to 
either address below. 


AMERICAN 
RADIATOR 
COMPANY 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN 
Radiators for every heating need 


104 West 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 
Dept. 28 
816 So. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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TIFFANY & GO. 
j PEARLS JEWELRY SILVERWARE 
{ L)EPENDABLE 


NEW YORK - PARIS - LONDON 
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A Practical Ideal 


N institution whose active principal 
stamps his name on the product, and 
where every worker is a stockholder, oper- 
ates on the right basis to build a quality 
product. 


It is such an organization that is carrying 
out the practical ideal of “Most Miles per 
Dollar.” 


Practical because it represents the highest 
standard today—ideal because it is a stand- 
ard that constantly advances. 


Firestone genius and energy is never satis- 
fied. It works ceaselessly to give you greater 
mileage while lowering the cost. 


You are pledged the most now and always— 
so long as your tires bear the name Firestone. 





MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 
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Splendid reliability, satisfying comfort, unusually fine 
performance, notable savings in operation—all are now 
definitely established as the outstanding attributes which 
the new organization is building into the good Maxwell. 
Cord tires, non-skid front and rear; disc steel wheels, demountable at rim and at hub; drum type lamps; 
Alemite lubrication; motor driven electric horn; unusually long springs; deep, wide, roomy seats; real 
leather upholstery in open cars, broadcloth in closed cars; open car side curtains open with doors; clutch 


and brake action, steering and gear shifting, remarkably easy; new type water-tight windshield. Prices 
F.O.B. Factory, revenue tax to be added: Touring Car, $885; Roadster, $885; Coupe, $1385; Sedan, $1485. 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 
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Highest Quality Linked 
To Lowest Price In New 


CHANDLEG 


HE dashing smartness and powerful per- 

formance of the new Chandler Six form 
one extreme achievement. The surprising 
modesty of its price constitutes another. 


This is a car for the expert, the man who 
has always driven a high class product, and 
who instantly recognizes superiority whether 
it be in chassis or body. 


Power, smoothly transmitted from the fa- 
mous motor to the rugged rear axle, solid con- 
struction which banishes vibration and assures 
long life, style in line and appointment such as 
mark the snappiest car that draws up to the 
club porch—all these are in the new Chandler 
Six. They explain its increasing vogue. 


TOURING CAR 


Now § [ 5 ©) 5 aEOBaw 


SEVEN PASSENGER SEDAN $2395 
The Price That Scraps Previous Motor Car Values 


THE CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY + CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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NOW cost no more 
than ORDINARY makes, 
though they give the 
utmost in mileage 
and safety. Get the 
latest price schedule 
from your dealer — 
you will be agree- 
ably surprised. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. 
of AMERICA, Inc 
JEANNETTE, PA. 
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The Right of Way tolire Leadership _, 


A year or so ago, the American public placed 
the leadership of the tire business in the hands 
of the men who make U. S. Royal Cords 


“WEE first Royal Cord Tires were 
made and sold in 1916. 

No cut-and-dried story 

could possibly account for 

== their position of command 
today—earned in a short six years. 

It mostly comes down to the car-owner 
as an out and out human being. Forget 
him as a mere tire customer and consider 
him as a personality. With an inborn 
instinct for quality. With a pride in 
demonstrating his quality beliefs. 

How many tire manufacturers, would 
you say, have even guessed that American 
car-owners were shifting so fast to better 
tires? 

* * * 

Certainly U. S. Royal Cords have 
proven this fundamental thing— 

For every low-grade tire made there is 
arising some motorist with a fine, human 
indifference for it. 

He and his kind have become out and 
out loyalists of Royal Cord Tires—as 
Tepresenting the highest expression of 
their demands. 








The makers of United States Tires urge upon 
everybody—manufacturer and dealer alike— 
a new kind of competition. 

Let us compete for more and more 
public confidence. 

Let us compete for higher and 
higher quality. 

Let us compete for still more 


dependable public service. 











United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


Multiply this man by a million or more. 
Then sit down and weigh his tremen- 
dous deciding influence. 

* * 


Today, for the production of U.S. 
Tires, there is erected and oper- 
ating the largest group of tire 
factories in the world. 

The men who make Royal 
Cords are quality workers and 
quality merchandisers. 

Their spirit of leadership 
is the spirit of constancy 
— faithfulness —a 
simple, understand- 
able policy. 

U.S. RoyalCords 
have come to be 
the measure of 
value of all 
automobile , 
tires. 
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Fiity-three 
Factories 


U.S. Royal Cord Tires 


United States @ Rubber Company 


Two-hundred und 
thirty-five branches 


The Oldest and Largest 
Rubber Organization in the World 
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EASY RIDING COMEORT 








You Relax When You Drive and 
Rest When You Ride 


Take the wheel of the “D-H” motored 
Stutz if you want a refreshingly new 
motoring experience. 


Note how sensitive it is to your every 
demand — yet with what certainty and 
self-possession it travels regardless of 
speed or road. 


Seldom do you shift out of “high,” so 
flexible is the “D-H” engine. But 
when you do, how easy it is to change! 


The velvety clutch responds to the 
merest pressure. The pliant but positive 


gears engage silently at a touch of the 
convenient control. Brakes apply 
smoothly and hold firmly the instant 
you tread upon the pedal. Steering is 
effortless, yet always reliable and sure. 


The Compensating Spring Suspension 
cushions the car gently over ridge and 
rut as it clings to its course unwaveringly. 


You will enjoy a spin in the “D-H” 
motored Stutz. The exhilaration can 
better be experienced than it can be 
described. Try it and see. 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR COMPANY OF AMERICA, Inc. 
Indianapolis, Indiana, U.S. A. 





STulZ 





WITH THE “D-H” ENGINE AND COMPENSATING SPRINGS 








Veteran Goodyear users tell 
us that our tires today give 
more than twice the mile- 
age they did ten years ago 




















The average decrease in the 
price of Goodyear Tires 
since the year 1910 is more 
than sixty per cent 














QUALITY WAS NEVER SO HIGH 
PRICES WERE NEVER SO LOW 





It is a favorite practice nowadays to refer 
more or less sagely to the good values of 
“before the war.” 

So far as tires are concerned, any such refer- 
ence is an illusion. 

The plain fact is, pre-war tire values were 
only a pale shadow alongside those of today. 
Every tire in the Goodyear line proves this 
to be true. 

If you are a veteran Goodyear user you have 
probably noticed that our tires today give more 
than twice the mileage they did ten years ago. 
If you have compared the prices of then and 
now you have seen that present Goodyear 
prices are less than half # eae they were. 


30 x 314 Cross-Rib 32 x 3% All-Weather 


EM o> be sbsnnebs cones vars $ 10.95 | Ger 
30 x 314 All-Weather 32x4 All-Weather 
MUNG SSA GN co ebuanss eee $14.75 BYCRO TOG. aes ses ke 
30 x 314 All-Weather 


33x 4 All-Weather 
Mural Gord... oc. cakousouee SIGBO Feed Col......... 


Just to make this clear, consider our 30x3¥%- 
inch Cross-Rib clincher. 

In 1910, for example, you paid $33.90 for 
this size tire. 

Today, for a vastly better tire of the same 
type, you pay $10.95! 

All other Goodyear Tires show similarly im- 
portant reductions, the average decrease in 
price since 1910 being more than 60 per cent. 
Goodyear quality was never so high—Good- 
year Tires today are larger, heavier and more 
durable than ever before. 

Goodyear prices were never so low—as the 
figures here listed will show. 


Doom $25.50 Tadeo... $42.85 
inn i: - a cad $43.90 
>... i a cd $54.75 


Manufacturer's tax extra 


GOooD* 


Copyright 1922, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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Master of the Highway 


Under the hood of the Paige 6-66 is a mighty 70-horse- 
power engine that performs its work with the ease and 
smoothness of a giant turbine. This vast reserve power 
means not only great performing ability but long life 
and uninterrupted service. 


Remember, that the Paige 6-66, Daytona model, holds 
every world’s stock chassis speedway recurd from 5 to 100 
miles. Here is proof not only of superb performance but 
heroic strength and stamina. 


You should ride in the Paige to learn the zest of ample 
power and perfectly balanced chassis construction. Then 
you will at once notice the benefits of 131 inches of wheel 
base and 61 inch rear springs. 


And if you should desire to own one—as you undoubtedly 
will—there is a pleasant surprise in store. For the Master 
of the Highway is now yours for $2195. 


The New 6-66 Prices 


6-66 Lakewood 7-Passenger Touring - - - - $2195 
6-66 Larchmont II, Sport Type - - - - - - 2245 
6-66 Daytona, 3-Passenger Roadster - - - - 2495 
6-66 Sedan, 7-Passenger- - - - - - - - 3155 
6-66 Limousine, 7-Passenger - - - - - - 3350 
6-66 Coupe, 5-Passenger- - - - - - - -= 3100 


All Prices F. O. B. Factory, Tax Extra Cord Tires Standard Equipment on all Models 
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© 1922, Estey Organ Co. 
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a pipe organ. 


> 


more and more lovers of music 


are installing in their homes the greatest musical 
Estey Orcan Company, Brattleboro, Vermont 


But the 


lover of books asks something more thana shelf instrument of the world 


or two. He wants a library. The lover of flowers 
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or flowers, no one in this age will deny. Nearly a garden. And so, 


every home has music in some form. 


THaT Music 
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JOSEPH URBAN ANNOUNCES 
THE OPENING OF 
THE 


OWIENERO 


WERKSTATE 
oF AMERICA'S 


581 FIFTH AVE 
CINEWYORK(O] 





ON THE TWENTIETH DAY OF 
MAY, 1922 


INTERIEUR ART, ORIGINAL MASTER-WORKS IN 
GOLD, SILVER, BRASS, GLASS, KERAMIC, AND IVORY. 


of 
NEW SILKS, LACES AND WALL PAPERS. 
oo f 


EVERYTHING EXCLUSIVELY DESIGNED FOR OUR SHOP. 
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Democracy! All America 
has come into the silk 
stocking class. Because of 
its remarkable economy, 
Phoenix has been an im- 
portant factor in bringing 
hosiery elegance within the 
reach of all. Long strands 


of the sturdiest silk, woven 


by the Phoenix method, 
have given it the great mile- 
age endurance. And for 
men, women and children 
it holds good looks to the 
end of its long journey. 


PHOENIX 
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TRADE MARK 


GOTHAM 


Underwear is designed to 
meet the demand for finely 
tailored, scientifically pro- 
portioned garments that 
assure with the utmost in | 
comfort the utmost in § 
service, + 


GOTH 


Athletic UND: 
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Cluett,Peabody & Co. Inc Makers, Troy, 
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The Season’s Vogue is for Narrower 
Hat Bands and Brighter Colors 





@ ITH characteristic alertness to each new style 
tendency, Wick of Philadelphia has produced 
his newest Grosgrain Hat Bands in the accepted 

narrow widths. 





| Ph is | d l h e This season’s bands are a bit more colorful, too, 
O 11.age p 1 e hte - i “ne and brightness of to- 
An URE TAN MMI aa argc ithaca ates 

p< a men make it a point to have 


several Wick Bands, thus being able to wear a band 
entirely in keeping with each change of apparel. 


Wick Bands in Club Colors 


To those who keep in touch, it will be no news 
that it is Wick who makes those beautiful bands 
in Special Club and Fraternity Colors one sees so 
frequently these days. 

They are woven to order on hand looms in lots 
of two dozen or more and restricted to those en- 
titled to wear them. 

Order from your Hatter-Haberdasher, or direct 





from Wick. 
Among the charming variety of bands from WICK N ARROW F ABRIC COMP ANY 
Wick’s looms, the two-inch Grosgrain pre- 
dominates. This is in keeping with the Originators of the Adjustable Fancy Hat Band Business 


showings of the smartest Hat Shops. 931-937 Market Street, Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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No. 8402 (above) 


Heavy Sterling Silver HICKOK_ Buckle, hand-burnished initial and 
stripes, with genuine Sealskin HICKOK Belt, $4.50 in U. S. A. 








BELCROFT (above) 
Heavy Silver Front HICKOK Buckle, hammered pattern, oxidized 
finish, hand-burnished initial and border, with genuine Cowhide 
HICKOK Belt, $2.00 in U.S. A. 
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SILCROFT (above) 
Heavy Sterling Silver HICKOK Buckle, highly burnished finish, with 
genuine HICKOK Belt, $3.00 in U. S. A. 


Many other HICKOK Buckles with HICKOK Belts complete— $1.00, 
1.50; 2.00; 2.50; 3.00; 4.00; 5.00; 6.00 and upto $36.00inU.S. A. 


HICKOK 


Belts & Buckles 
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The PLATER ((C 


Made by Skilled Belt Makers 


ICKOK BELTS and BUCKLES are made in 

Rochester, New York, by “The Famous HICKOK 

Belt Makers”—craftsmen picked for their rare skill in 

the art of belt making, and surrounded by an atmosphere 
that inspires their best efforts. 


Smart in design—fine in quality—comfortable—durable— 
HICKOK Belts and Buckles are all that could be desired 
by the most exacting man or boy. They are GUAR- 
ANTEED to satisfy completely; and HICKOK Buckles 
HOLD. 


HICKOK Belts and Buckles make most desirable gifts 
for many an occasion. You can’t have too many. Fashion 
says match every suit. 


HICKOK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S. A. 


NEW YORK SHOW ROOM: 200 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO OFFICE: 424 South Wells Street 
CANADIAN FACTORY: Hickok Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
CNO%. EICKOK JUNIOR” Belts and 
Buckles for BOYS—same as Dad’s 
—and more reasonably priced. 
WRITE for a copy of 
“BELT ETIQUETTE” 


You will find HICKOK Belts and 2 
Buckles on sale at all leading Men’s 
Wear and Department Stores. If you 
cannot purchase them in your local- 
ity, write to us, Q a ate 


Look for the name HICKOK on the 
Belt and Buckle. It is your protection. 


Hace Boot 
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Ready-tailored or measure 
—develo with es ane sane i k and atten- 
tion to il that Pivat ee modele,. 

































Scorcu Wise pe PEERS |<”... a ome 
pure, selected | —% ee Lightweight 
ie on ere alee free and § ” Buff eens sore GOLF HOSE 
or white—ready -for-service. Special 1.00 |. a ay watchs 
(In ordering by mail, give waist, aie rp ference) J Pair ao 
‘Cricket Cloth. Plain White— se $3.85 Pair 


Brown—$12.00 Pair, 
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Hosiery from France 


Apropos of the coming of Summer is the arrival of a 
unique collection of Hosiery, made in France according to hes newness to its lustrous grain 
our own ideas of design and coloring. Gentlemen will calfskin, strait frae the iiclands 
welcome the variety, and twice welcome the excellence. oO bonny Scotland. Fibr disk sol es 
Illustrated are some cxamples of finest lisle cA Post area is Fither 
(Top) Bold Rib—zxhich clings to the ankle (Center) Mottled, in harmonizing color he Shoes ora Catal og oo 
—wmixed colors in combinations—$3.75. sith contrasting clocks—$4.00. 


(Left) Embroidered in one and two-tone (Right) Plain colors and Black—silk, hand ™ ], h We Gi 
cfects—hand worked cutircly—$4.00. clocked—-$2.50. oO 
Kaskel S Kaskel General Offfises: 121 Duane street 


(Established 1867) New York City 
SHIRT MAKERS and IMPORTERS | eMew % 
> ereeneene hessisilneyaish ew York Shops Philadelphia Sho, 
567 FIFTH AVENUE 14or.0y Broadway saai-ay Chestnut fren 
(3 East 46th S ) fn ig downtown Manhattan just belo the 
3 East 46th Street po Bose Hotel Adelphia 


NEW YORK 
40 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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Wool of the Finest Quality 


(Made in France) 


In all White 


or White & Henna Stripes 


a <6 6 Tan: 6: Stripes 

o «¢ “ Blue Stripes 

« “« “ Grey Stripes 
$12.00 


Skirts to Match in all White, $15.00 


Mme. Kargere 
613 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Established in 1839 
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; Bon Voyage Box 
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s On Sailing Day 






Makes the most acceptable gift to the 
traveler. Dainties that contribute de- 
lightful additions to the impromptu U 
tea on deck. Varied assortments of 
Dean’s Cakes, Candies and other 
delicacies specially packed to retain 
their freshness throughout the 
voyage. 


2000C 











628 Fifth Ave., New York 








$2.75 
to 
$40.00 








Price 
List “B” 
on Request 
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ie See OG 




















Out Pops A Cigarette! 


when you press the button of the 
EJECTOR Cigarette Case. Cer- 
tainly the newest and one of the 
Smartest smoking accessories seen 
on the Avenue. No fumbling. One 
hand does it all. Immensely con- 
venient while driving your car. 
Not necessary even to remove case 
from pocket—just press the button 
and there you have your cigarette! 
Nickel Silver—Silver Plates, $5.00; 
In Sterling silver, $16.00 to $25.00 


Write to us direct 


LYONS MANUFACTURING CO. 
342-V York Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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Miss Gilda Gray has transformed herself from the South Sea 
Island Maiden to a Russian Peasant girl. i 


Twice nightly she 


herds her geese into the arena of the Rendezvous and gives her 
expectant public a new thrill 


_ The Fashions 


two performances a night. First 

the theatre and then the cabaret. 
The term cabaret has come to mean the 
after midnight theatre, for it is really 
a 1922 vaudeville show, elaborated and 
beautifully produced. At the Rendez- 
vous, the versatile Miss Gilda Gray has 
given us a new thrill in the way of a 
miniature Russian vaudeville, costumed 
by Baron De Meyer, produced by Fo- 
kine and supported by an all star Rus- 
sian cast. In her company is one of 
the most romantic figures in New York, 
a gypsy woman, who during the war 
was one of the famous Russian ‘“Battal- 
ion of Death”. Her strange personality 
and her beautiful voice are both strik- 
ingly unusual. 

All of these cabarets are doing such 
surprising things, it is interesting to 
speculate as to what they will do 
next. What will Miss Florence Mills 
at the Plantation do next? One hears 
that she has a contract for six 
years, also that she will appear in six 
new musical comedies at once, so 
extravagantly does rumour deal with 
her. 

Cabaret decoration is by no means 
controlled by professional New York. 
| Mrs. Joe Thomas has just tried her 


\ LL of smart New York now attends 








and Pleasures 


of New York 


By JOHN McMULLIN 


hand at fitting out a new cabaret called 
“The Tent’, and it is so successfully 
and expertly done that Mrs. Thomas 
may be added to the list of clever wo- 
men who can play the dual réle of the 
fashionable and the professional. Fred 
Jones III, in his réle of artist, has done 


the “Red Rooster,’ which is the latest- 


metamorphosis of ‘Paradise.’ 

Modern art is coming into its own 
with a flourish. Incidentally it is mak- 
ing much of the mediocre stuff of the 
day before yesterday look weak. The 
entrance hall at the Tent is done in the 
most modern manner. It is an aston- 
ishing success in decoration, after the 
manner of “The Cabinet of Dr. Cali- 
gari”’. Some of these young modern 
artists with no money and plenty of 
conviction are adopting old tricks to 
new uses. Miss Vyvyan Donnar, the 
artist whose work is seen at the bottom 
of this page, has revived the silhouette. 
By using colour, she has made of it 
something that the old artists in sil- 
houette never dreamt of. She does por- 
traits, impressions of stage sets and 
advertisements in this ‘medium. They 
are extremely decorative as well as use- 
ful for the business man who knows 


the value of a new idea. 
(Continued on page 16B) 





Miss Vyvyan Donnar has conceived the clever idea of bringing 

silhouettes back to life in colour. 

in which to have your portrait done or to advertise successfully 
your newest model from Paris 


This is the latest manner 
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DEVELOPED OVER THE 

TRADITIONAL LINES OF 

ENGLISH JACKETS. 
FORTY-FIVE 
DOLLARS AND MORE 


CUSTOM FINISH 
READY- TO-PUT-ON 
TAILORED AT FASHION PARK 


IFINCHILIEY 


5 West 46th. Street 
NEW YORK 























McCutcheon’s 


_ For the Man 
Shirts, Collars and 


Neckwear—Pajamas, 
Socks, and Under- 
wear—Sweaters, Golf 
Hose, etc.— All at 
the lowest prices con- 
sistent with quality. 


Jas. McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Ave. and 34th St., New York 


| 


| 
| 
Registered 
TradeMark 


Established 
1855 














SPALDING 








FOOT WEAR 


—for Street 
—for Sport 


Spalding shoes are made in 
Spalding factories, where 
designing is an art and con- 
struction a science. 


A. G. SPALDING & Bros. 
523 Fifth Avenue 211 So. State Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Philadelphia Seattle 
San Frarcisco Los Angeles 


Cleveland 
Oakland 
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ham Speledencfto 


entlemenJailors 
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BUSINESS 
SPORTS 
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No. 1472 


Golf and sport wear; 
light shade boarded 
Russia calf, da 
brown calfskin instep 
saddle, 


signed by ourselves. 


sales. 


Exclusively 





d iN 
overweight India rubber 
plugged sole. Last and Pattern de- 











UR Good Will is not in big profits and 
one sale, but less profits and huge 


Our turnover must be quick 


to insure you the lowest price. 
A new quality standard not governed by price. 
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ti), 





est, most closely 
nean countries. 


A folder 





illustrating 
the various shapes will 
be sent upon request. 


Agents for BRIGG (London) Canes, Umbrellas, Crops, etc. 


Their quality cannot be 
questioned 


M42E in England of selected, aged roots of the Tree 
Heath or Bruyére, a shrub that develops its tough- 


grained roots in the South Mediterra- 


Two finishes—Natural and Bruyére, $6 and $7. 


M M IMPORTING CO. 
6 East 45 St., New York 
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“Mount Vernon on the East River’ is now number 421 East 


61st Street. 
old New York. 


This is one of the few bits of romance left of 
It has survived the skyscrapers and the gas 


tanks which tower over it 


The Fashions and Pleasures 


of New York 


(Continued from page 16a) 


OW little there is left of old New 

York. The New York of today is 
too great and strong and high to spare 
the little land marks and haunts of its 
youth. But if your imagination strays 
back to the eighteenth century and you 
can picture the beautiful green island 
that lay in the calm bay of that day, 
you might stroll down East 61st Street 
to number 421 and you will find what 
used to be known as “Mount Vernon 
on the East River”. This was the coun- 
try residence of Colonel William Stev- 
ens Smith. He was an aide de camp 
to General Washington and General 
Lafayette. He married Miss Abigail 


| Adams in 1786, the daughter of our 
Ambassador to England at that time. 


Colonel Smith became the Supervisor 
of Revenue and the Inspector of Cus- 
toms of the Port of New York. The 
charm of this old house still exists de- 
spite the fact that gas tanks and ware- 
houses overshadow it in a most omin- 
ous way. Lawns that swept down to 
the river are only memories of yester- 
day but, despite the roar of the traffic 
on the 59th Street bridge, a faint whis- 
pering quiet hangs over the place. Once 
inside the house you will find it filled 
with trappings of its day and the frag- 
rance and beauty of our great-great- 
grandmothers. You can go there any 
day to see it. 


THE butler who, at the bottom of this 
page, is serving scrambled eggs at 
luncheon from an old glass covered 
chicken dish is all unconscious that he is 
bearing exhibit A of the great campaign 
of advertising that made America. Such 


| glass dishes which abound in the an- 


tique shops of Lexington Avenue be- 





tween 49th and 59th Streets, were 
originally given away as premiums with 
tins of Royal Baking Powder like the 
coupons which the United Cigar Stores 
now give with cigarettes. They come in 
turquoise and white glass. You can 
find big ones that hold scrambled eggs 
for four, and small ones for individuals. 

Where shall we go from here? The 
next thing we will be doing is the roof 
garden. Of course we always have the 
Ritz roof with its marvelous cold buf- 
fet which we must pass on the way in, 
and which will get us every time; then 
there is the Cascade at the Biltmore, 
with the greatest electric waterfall ever 
made, the roof at the Astor which has 
the added thrill of being uncovered and 
where it is possible to dance in real, 
not stage, moonlight and count the 
Stars at a table 4 deux. 


To dine at the Pennsylvania Roof, 

you should go early and get one of 
those tables that hang over the cornice 
of the building and sit against the iron 
railing which is the only thing that pre- 
vents you from hurling yourself over 
in a mad delirium. Be sure sometime 
during the summer to go to the Marine 
Roof at the Bossert Hotel in Brooklyn. 
It’s like riding up the Hudson in a river 
boat on wings. There you can have 
the most marvelous view of New York 
because you aren’t looking at New York 
from above the city, but looking at New 
York from the side lines. 

You know that it’s very smart now to 
go in for your America. This state- 
ment is meant only for those blasé cos- 
mopolitans who see no other reason for 
going in for it. The laurels really fall 
to the intellectuals who started the fad. 


The latest way t? 
serve eggs 4 
luncheon is in the 
blue and_ white 
glass chicken 
cover dishes which 
are to be found 
in the antique 
shops up aa 

down Lexington 

Avenue 


ju 
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WIN CHESTER 





Campers’ Headquarters 


on the urge will come upon you 
to get away from the heat and 
noise of the crowded streets and take 
to the quiet trails, to camp by lake or 
stream or follow the open road. Past 
experience will tell you that it is well 
to be fully prepared for the trip, as 
proper equipment will add to the com- 
fort and pleasure of your outing. 


Winchester is headquarters for camping 
equipment and our salesmen who are 
specialists in this line will aid you in 
selecting an entire outfit from our com- 
plete stock of outdoor goods. 


Equipment that is maximum in utility 
and will pack in a minimum space. 
Tents, from the single shelter tent to the 
“Kampack Auto Tent”, that can accom- 
modate a small family, plus the car. 


Sleeping Bags, Blankets, Mattresses, 
Camp Furniture, Cooking Outfits, Duffle 
Bags, Packs, Canoes and Accessories, 


Fishing Tackle and Hunting Equipment. 
We are prepared to supply each and 


every need of the camper or motor tourist. 
Camp Clothing for men and women 
designed especially for this purpose. 


Camp and hiking shoes and moccasins. 


Send for Camping Catalog 


WIN CHESTER 


Sportsmen’s Headquarters 


New Haven, Conn.,.91 Church St. 
Boston, Mass., 43 Summer St. 
Boston, Mass., Tremont and West St. 
Lawrence, Mass., 389 Essex St. 
Spring field, Mass., 378 Main St. 


Worcester, Mass., 422 Main St. 

New York, 42nd St. and Madison Ave. 
Troy, N.Y., 306 River St. 

Pawtucket, R. I., 245 Main St. 
Providence, R. I.. 347 Westminster St. 


“Guaranteed to be of Winchester Quality” 
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Whether the dining room 
be planned for a summer 
home, or in the low-toned 
restraint of wood paneling 
and tapestries, the furniture 
and accessories should be 
inharmonious relationship. 


J Vis Chwift 


[NTERIOR. DECORATIONS 











peers 
Cann.t® 





f tisdale Shop 


Tur. 


Cleverly Styled 
Sportwear for Women 


LONSDALE Sport Clothes 
of Distinctive Fabrics and 
Voguish Knitted Creations 
are the manifestations of 
Exclusive Smartness. 


Prices Most Conservative 
Correspondence Solicited 





677 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


On 














DINNER 











DANCING 


On the 


Merrick 
Road 


SUPPER 


Music by Eddie Elkins’ Orchestre 


Follow the Best Cars to the 
Pavillon Royal 


the Merrick Road — Valley Stream 


Long Island 
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The woman 
who = appreci- 
ates individu- 
ality in clothes aes 
will instantly SE 
recognize in a SWEET 
Watch a symbol of ele- 
gance and style. 


Price $125 
" Terms: 
$25 Down 
», $10 a Month 












“Charge It” 
privilege makes 
it especially de- 
sirable. 16 perfectly 
cut, blue-white Dia-S 
monds are set in a beauti- 
ful, hand-engraved bezel. Watch 
is platinum top, 18k white gold back, 
fine 17-Jewel lever rectangular move- 
ment, and 3 adjustments. Black silk 
rosgrain ribbon band. Guaranteed 
ree from repairs for one year. Price, 
$125. Terms: $25 down, $10 a month. 
Gift Catalog on Request 
Free Catalog shows complete assort- 
ment of exclusive patterns in Dia- 
monds and Jewelry. Write to Dept. 


2 Capital $1,000,000 
“The House of Quality” 


L. W. SWEET, Inc. 


1650-1660 Broadway, New York 
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The Elite Vaudeville Theatre 
of the World 


B. F. Keith’s 
PALACE 


Broadway & 47th St. - New York 


Supreme artists from opera, the 
dramatic, musical comedy and the 
concert stages are constantly in- 
terwoven in the Palace programs 
with the rarest vaudeville artists. 


Matinees every day at 2 o’clock 
Evenings at 8 o'clock 
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“The Rendezvous of 
The Smart New Yorker’”’ 


CLUB DE 
MONTMARTRE 


50th Street at Broadway 


A Supper Club of Distinction and 
Elegance — 10:30 P. M. Nightly 
Cincluding Sunday) 


MR. EMIL COLEMAN 
and his Orchestra Nightly 


iim 


if SOCIETY’S LATEST FAD == 
“Under Southern Skies” 


PLANTATION 


American Room Charming 
Entertainment Unique 
AFTER THEATRE 50th AT BROADWAY 


Advance Reservations Only 


Phone Circle 2331 
“yOU’LL LOVE IT” 
HELEN MOLLER 
THEATRE FOR THE DANCE 
Miss Moller has enlarged her school and 


SM 
a0 00 














established a theatre within a theatre. 
Recitals—Instruction. 
Lexington Opera House, 5l1st St., N. Y. C. 

















A Good Time 
was had by both 


Luck? No, intelligence. They’d 
taken expert advice on the par- 


ticular little restaurant they 
patronized. The play had been 
chosen with skill. They’d found 
out just where the supper is best 
and the music most enticing. 

In other words, they’d consulted 
Vanity Fair. And for you too 
we can plan just such an eve- 
ning--or as many as you want. 
Simply write to the 


Vanity Fair Amusements Bureau 
19 W. 44th St., New York 


ed 











OW that spring is with us, bring- 
| ing with it thoughts of gardening, 
let us consider those hardy peren- 
'nials, the theatrical producers. They 
| have just weathered, more or less suc- 
| cessfully, a hard winter—the hardest in 
|years. But, as always, no matter how 
|severe the frosts of failure, no matter 
how heavy the snows of adversity, 
about this time their heads pop up, they 
send out new shoots of publicity, and 
promise new blossoms of entertainment. 
Just how large the spring and summer 
crop of new attractions is to be can- 
not be said at present, but the earliest 
and most attractive of these offerings is 
already taking form. This is Mr. Zieg- 
feld’s Follies which, some time in June, 
will come to the New Amsterdam Theae 
tre. 

This year’s show, Mr. Ziegfeld says, 
will be new in almost every particular, 
especially in the matter of the ladies of 
the ensemble, usually known as chorus 
girls. About the only former favourites 
will be Raymond Hitchcock, and Flor- 
ence O’Denishawn, the graceful dancer. 
Fannie Brice, who was expected to be 
in the cast, is said to be reserved for a 
new play by Rida Johnson Young. 
Among the new principals mentioned 
are Gallagher and Shean, a noted com- 
edy team. 

The book for the Follies is by Ralph 
Spence and Ring Lardner. Mr. Lard- 
ner needs no introduction, but Mr. 
Spence is less prominent. He is known 
to these movie fans who read on the 
screen the names of the director, photo- 
grapher, scenario writer and the like, for 
Mr. Spence has won his renown as a 
title writer. He is one of the best title 
writers in the country, having proved 
it in A Connecticut Yankee at King 
Arthur’s Court and Over the Hill. It 
is also said that, assisted only by his 
typewriter, shears and paste pot, Mr. 
Spence evolved a Charlie Chaplin pic- 
ture. But that is another story, as 
Kipling says, and has nothing to do 
with the Follies. Gene Buck will pro- 
vide the lyrics, and the music, as usual, 
will be by a syndicate, comprising Lou 
Hirsch, Dave Stamper and others. Ned 
Wayburn will do the staging. The 
opening will be at Atlantic City, June 4. 


Plans 


a the spring try-outs, any of 
which may arrive on Broadway 
soon, is Grace George's latest play, The 
Exquisite Hour, now in Chicago, said 
to be the best she has had for some 
time. Miss George is becoming quite 
famous as an adapter of French plays, 
having translated her present one, as 
well as The Nest. She is at work on 
others which W. A. Brady will produce. 
Fay Bainter is to have a new play by 
William Anthony McGuire and Samuel 
Shipman, which William Harris, Jr., 
will produce out of town early this 
summer. Mr. Shipman is a co-author 
of Miss Bainter’s greatest success, East 
is West, now in its fourth season. 
Another play, which recently opened 
in Buffalo and is ‘scheduled for New 
York soon, is Out to Win, by Roland 
Pertwee and Dion Clayton Calthrop, 
adapted for American use by Guy Bol- 
ton. This production marks the re- 
association of William Faversham, the 
star, and producer Charles Dillingham. 
More years ago than one cares to re- 
member Mr. Faversham was in the old 
Empire stock company, and Mr. Dil- 
lingham was a confidential associate of 
the late Charles Frohman. Mr. Faver- 


Producers’ 





“The Theatrical Callboard 


Critical Notes Before the Curtain Rises 


% Am usements— | 
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sham remained with the Empire stock 
for several seasons, becoming a star in 
1901. In this company, one of the most 
famous this country has known, Mr. 
Faversham made his first appearance in 
1893 in The Younger Son. In the cast 
were Viola Allen, Henry Miller, Cyril 
Scott, Odette Tyler and other noted 


players. Now, for the first time, he 
will appear under the Dillingham 
banner. 


It will be welcome news to many 
theatre-goers that Barney Bernard and 
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Resatony: & 40th St 
. 8.20 


EMPIR Mat. Wed. ” & Sat.2.20 
DORIS 
KEANE 


is superb in 
THE 
CZARINA 


one of the most gorgeously enter- 
taining romantic comedies in 
seasons. —W orld 


Evenings (except Sat.) BEST SEATS - - $2.50 


All Matinees 2, $2.00 


Seats 
































Alexander Carr are re-united this year | CORT THEATRE, West 48th Street. Eves. 8:15. 


in a play called, very suitably, Partners 
Again. It is another Potash and Pearl- 
mutter comedy, written by Montague 
Glass and Jules Eckert Goodman, and 
produced by A. H. Woods. This play 
puts the famous partners into the auto- 
mobile business. 


The Selwyns’ Importations 


THE Selwyns have a busy year ahead 
of them. Crosby Gaige, who is in 
Europe, has arranged for three plays 
by A. A. Milne, author of Mr. Pim 
Passes By, The Dover Road and The 
Truth About Blayds, which will be 
done here in the fall. Perhaps the most 
important of the Selwyn plans is that 
of bringing to America the Guitrys— 
Lucien, Sacha and the latter’s wife, 
Yvette Printemps—in their repertoire 
These plays, of course, will be in French. 
Jane Cowl, one of the Selwyn stars, is 
to play Smilin’ Through in London, and 
will return here in the fall for a new 
play. 

The Marc Klaw office has surely one 
and perhaps two new offerings that are 
set. The sure one is The Faithful Heart, 
by Monckton Hoffe, which will be an 
early production. The other is Lord 
Dunsany’s Jf, about which there is an 
argument, Brock Pemberton also claim- 
ing that he has bought it. 

Arthur Hopkins’ plans are so far 
somewhat vague. He will, however, do 
two Eugene O'Neill plays, one of them 
said to be a starring vehicle for Ben 
Ami. 

Sam H. Harris also makes no an- 
nouncement, but he is said to have ac- 
quired the American rights to a new 
play by William Archer, the noted Eng- 
lish critic and author of The Green God- 
dess, in which George Arliss starred. 
Mr. Harris is also reported to have a 
play by William Anthony McGuire, 
called It’s a Boy, slated for early pro- 
duction. The Music Box Revue and 
Captain Applejack, both Harris proper- 
ties, will run well into, if not through 
the summer. Incidentally, it may be 
said that, when the Revue goes on tour, 
it will carry out of New York all the 
original cast except Sam Bernard, who 
was forced to leave on account of ill- 
ness. 

There is a chance that Mr. Bernard 
will be seen here in a play from the 
west. It is a production in which Kolb 
and Dill, the Pacific Coast comedians, 
are making a success, and is a satire on 
capital and labour. Offers are said to 
have been made to Mr. Bernard and 
Louis Mann to co-star, as they did in 
Friendly Enemies. 

Another American star who is invad- 
ing London is Pauline Frederick, who 
has signed a five-year contract with A. 
H. Woods and has gone to London to 
appear in Lawful Larceny. For New 
York, in addition to the Potash play, 
the Woods office announces The Claw 
and ihe Wing, a mystery drama by 
Bayard Veiller. 





Matinees, Wednesday and Saturday at 2:15 
SAM H. HARRIS Presents 


WALLACE EDDINGER 
AND MARY NASH 


“CAPTAIN APPLEJACK”’ 


A New Comedy by WALTER HACKETT 
New York and London’s Biggest Success 








THE MUSIC BOX 


““THE HUB OF NEW YORK’’ 
SAM H. HARRIS OFFERS 


IRVING BERLIN’S 
‘MUSIC BOX REVU 


BEST MUSICAL SHOW EVER MADE 
IN AMERICA 


| es 


WORLD'S PRETTIEST CHORUS 











KNICKERBOCKER THEATRE 


CHARLES DILLINGHAM Presents 


‘“‘Bull Dog Drummond”’ 


A Real Melodrama Founded on “A Book of 
Adventure’ by SAPPER 
(From a Full Season of Thrills and Surprise 
at Wyndham’s, London) with 
A. E. MATTHEWS and a Distinguished Cast 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 











BOOTH Mate, Wed & = 230 


Milne’s New Comedy 


eset BLAYDS 


TRUTH 
HEGGIE and 


ABOUT 
with O. 
ALEXANDRA CARLISLE 











SAM H. HARRIS THEATRE 
West 42nd St., New York 
SAM H. HARRIS Presents 


“Six Cylinder Love” 
A COMEDY 
By William Anthony McGuire with 


ERNEST TRUEX 

















WEST 44 ST.EVS.8: 
MATS.WED# SAT, 2° 


HUDSO 
A PLAY FOR ALL 


~RUBICO 


with VIOLET HEMING.... 
TALK of theT’ 
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CAPITOL 


BROADWAY at sist STREET 


World’s Largest and Foremost 
Motion Picture Theatre 


L-dward Bowes, Managing Director 


DE LUXE 
MOTION PICTURE 
ENTERTAINMENT 


CAPITOL BALLET CORPS 
Alexander Oumansky, Ballet Master 
Mlle. Gambarelli. Ballerina 
APITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
=rno Rappe. Conductor 


Presentations by S. L. ROTHAFEL 
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18th printing 





MONO 


JOHN PARIS 





BOOK which 
frothed the 
little teacup of English 
criticism into a tempest 

OE prbise..«- «+. Itis 
thrilling enough for the 
most jaded tastes. And it 
will become a fat old best 
seller.” — Fanny Butcher, 
Chicago Tribune. 


“In our own country Ki- 
mono will be met with even 
keener enthusiasm than in 
England. So far as the story 
itself goes, it could not well 
be more dramatic.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


“The theme of Kimono is 
one of the most powerful 
criticisms of government- 
sanctioned vice ever put in 
a book.”—San Francisco 
Bulletin. 

$2.00 
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"BONT & LIVERIGHT te: 
ishers - \3 West 40 St.- New Yor' oT 














Children of 


Transgression 
By 
G. VERE TYLER 


At last—the South painted 
realistically, in this tense and 
startling story of life in Vir- 
ginia, where the ‘double- 
standard” of morality leaves 
havoc and suffering in its 
trail. 

“Tt is remarkable in its stern an- 
alysis of the secret spring of a 
woman’s character and conduct.” 

—New York Tribune. 


“Surely it is one of the most 
powerful novels of the day.” 
—New York Herald. 


At All Booksellers, $1.75 


HENRY HOLT & CO. 
19 W. 44th St. New York 











| called Heavens! 


B. WALKLEY, in his Pastiche 
e and Prejudice, laments that so 
many authors who aim at the 
pastiche arrive at parody. Only the 
pastiche of genius, he says, ever suc- 
ceeds in faintly plausible mimicry of 
another writer, of another age. Max 
Beerbohm, for all his responsiveness to 
style, finds a pitfall in parody; Marcel 
Proust, who wins the fairest measure of 
Mr. Walkley’s praise, is likewise more 
royalist than the king, more like St. 
Simon than the St. Simon originals. 
The literary chameleon, having come 
among the rosebuds, blushes to a deep 
crimson; under the green leaves, he be- 
comes greener than they. 

Now this, it seems to me, is the very 
splendor of parody: that one sees the 
work parodied through a concentrating 
glass, dazzlingly. If, as we have been 
told, great art “attains its effects by 
something not unlike caricature,” it is 
the business of the mimic to intensify 
these effects and so, quite nonchalantly 
and with the slightest possible effort, 
produce a caricature. The successful 
parodist is nothing if not critical; but 
if he is wise he will go about his dirty 
work with something of that off-hand, 
disarming manner with which Charlie 
Chaplin greets inopportune policemen. 

One reason, I think, why Beerbohm 
is so successful in parody is that he is 
always able to maintain an unfailing 
‘humility toward his victim’s style and 
an unblushing impudence before his 
ideas. He assumes another man’s cloak 
apparentiy without disarranging a single 
fold; then proceeds to so exaggerate 
the awesome pose that both attitude 
and raiment become ridiculous. Where- 
upon he walks away quietly with a pret- 
ty gesture. Thus in his Sequelula to 
“The Dynasts” we find Hardy’s tortuous 
and crabbed blank verse reproduced, and 
nothing added but the underscoring of 
an occasional word; in the face of 
Hardy’s sinister and piteous view of 
things, the dainty Max smiles unflinch- 
ingly. 

Nothing is, 

Out of the vast immensities 

Where these things flit, 

Irrequisite 

In a minor key 


To the tune of the sempiternal It. 


The manner of the choruses from the 
Dynasts is faithfully preserved, but 
the deliberate flatness of “the sempiter- 
nal It” makes further comment, either 
on style or substance, an affront. 


Without a Disguise 


HE usual trouble with the American 

maker of parody is that he forgets 
it can’t be done without a makeup; he 
bounces upon the stage without paus- 
ing in the dressing room to have his 
false whiskers put on. Donald Ogden 
Stewart’s Parody Outline of History is 
outrageously funny, but Mr. Stewart 
is too continuously present. When, as 
in the initial essay, he allows William 
Lyon Phelps to blow his own pink bal- 
loon to the bursting point, without once 
running forward with a pricking pin 
for the windbag or a bludgeon for Pro- 
fessor Phelps’ head, he is admirable. 
But the episode after the manner of 
Edith Wharton does not deceive us for 
a moment: it is Mr. Stewart comment- 
ing on Mrs. Wharton. 

Louis Untermeyer is a witty, pene- 
trating and generous critic; he is a ver- 
satile and skilful parodist. And Mr. 
Untermeyer the Critic and Mr. Unter- 
meyer the Parodist have lately collabor- 
ated on an amusing series of sketches 
Softly working to- 





gether, they have prdduced a hybrid 
| form; first one speaks and then the 


The Chameleon on Colours 


Some Notes on Parody as a Form of Criticism 
By JOHN PEALE BISHOP 


other. And, Jest you should weary, 
there are puns. 

Let us grant at once that for such 
a hybrid his frame-work is good. He 
supposes, by what effort of the imagi- 
nation I know not, that he is dead, and 
transported into a colourless Limbo. 
There he is presented with a choice of 
Heavens, each the fulfilled vision of 
some literary god, admired, worshipped 





maybe, on earth: the Heaven of Queer | 


Stars, where G. K. Chesterton, in his 
dual personality of Santa Claus and 
Lucifer, sits exchanging paradoxes; the 
Heaven of the Time Machine, where H. 
G. Wells delivers himself of grand, 
vague ideas; the Heaven of Lost Mem- 
orre, with George Moore peering 
through an infinite succession of key- 
holes; the Heaven above Storysende, 
where one more of the medieval incar- 
nations of James Branch Cabell follows 
after an unattainable end; the Heaven 
of Mean Streets, where the younger 
American Realists are, and H. L. Men- 
ken. Into each the critic wanders cur- 
iously, under an angelic guide. Upon 
each he pronounces a desperate judg- 
ment and in the end flees incontinently, 
I know not where—perhaps back to 
earth to read more books. 


Mr. Untermeyer’s Parodies 


ME: UNTERMEYER’S presentation 
of these personages and their vis- 
ions is at all times witty and diverting 
and is, I dare say, just enough. I am 
not disposed to quarrel with his critical 
judgments, though I should like to ask if 





the Cabellian world was not devised | 
more for the sake of the Lyricist at the | 


piece’s close than for Ornitz’ 
Daniel’s. If so, it seems to me unfair 
to go to so much trouble in order to 
introduce ballades and triolets into the 
text as prose, a device Cabell has used 
but seldom, and then as a conscious 
stunt. 

Considered as pure parody, however, 
there are two points on which I should 
like exceedingly to quarrel with Mr. 
Untermeyer. The first is that he does 
not seem to me to have caught the 
exact rhythm of any of his victims, 
except possibly Mr. Menken. The other 
is his habit of punning. I am no snob 
in the matter of paronomasia, but I 
am willing to believe that George 
Moore would rather a thousand times 
that his first editions should be dropped 


tomorrow, and forever, from all col- | 


lectors’ catalogues; would even rather 
that his early poems should come into 
general circulation, than have written 
of Yeats: “I liked his later angularities 
particularly. To what instrument can 
I compare them? I suppose an oboe is 
fairly accurate—in my younger days I 
would have summarized his writing in 
English rather than in Gaelic by calling 
it the music of a Celt learning to play 
the Anglo-Saxophone.” And surely Mr. 
Menken would never have interrupted 
so sonorous a peroration for the sake of 
an inept pun on the name of Mark 
Twain. 

The group of parodies in verse with 
which the volume closes are more suc- 
cessful. Here Mr. Untermeyer is on 
familiar ground, and the rhythms of 
each poet are woven with unerring 
fingers. 


sake or | 





If the critic speaks too ex- | 


plicitly in the parody of Ezra Pound, | 


and goes sound asleep during the aping 
of T. S. Eliot, there remains the very 
fine work in which Sandburg, Frost, 
Amy Lowell, Vachel Lindsay and Sara 
Teasdale are disposed of. And with the 
exception of the poem _ supposedly 
attributed to Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
which is a patchwork of filched phrases, 
the rest are of but slightly lower quality. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Financial Situation 
How Far Will the Unprecedented Rise in Bonds Go? 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


E have already reached the age of 

reminiscence in respect to extraor- 

dinary bargains in bonds. In- 
vestment issues are now on a radically 
different price level than in the midsum- 
mer of 1921. Bond prices have at 
length reflected a recognition that the 
world has, in a manner of speaking, 
returned to the ways of the tranquil. 
For almost a year, investment securities 
have fast been demobilizing. 

Bonds failed to flourish during the 
years of strife and the subsequent period 
of inflation. Bloated bondholders be- 
came emaciated and gaunt, while the 
nouveau riche who owned the stock 
of war babies suddenly became million- 
aires. Since the fall of 1919, and more 
particularly since the spring of the fol- 
lowing year, the corrective processes of 
deflation have wiped out many of the 
quick war time alterations in the dis- 
tribution of wealth. 

Recession in trade initiated cross 
currents which in the last ten months, 
on the other hand, have caused a 
rise in bond prices, hitherto unparal- 
leled in history. While business was 
booming, interest rates were unprec- 
edentedly high. Interest rates mark 
the cost of capital, for which the de- 
mand had been extraordinary. The 
cost of money was all the higher be- 
cause from 1914 to 1918 much of the 
world’s capital was wiped out. 

When the bubble of trade expansion 


burst, prices collapsed and the volume. 


of commerce shrank. When the full 
effects of the adjusted status of trade 
were revealed, the appetite of industry 
for capital was diminished. With de- 
mand tremendously curtailed, the sup- 
ply of capital was simultaneously am- 
plified as the world returned to produc- 
tive effort. During 1921 and in the 
early months of 1922, the changed fi- 
nancial condition was expressed in ever 
piling bank reserves. Loans and other 
earning assets of the banks contracted, 
and the available loanable funds there- 
fore began to overflow. Business, still 
depressed, was not yet tempted to ab- 
sorb the funds, and temporarily the 
banks began in tremendous numbers to 
purchase bonds at the market place to 
keep their funds productive until such 
time as the commercial needs should 
become large enough to demand them. 


HIS rush of band funds into the in- 

vestment market with the sweep of 
the falls of Niagara gave fresh driving 
power to the forces making for rising 
bond quotations. The swift upward 
movement began last July. It marked a 
broad attempt to propel the bond 
market back toward a vague condition 
glibly termed normalcy. The rise was 
infinitely more than a rally. It was a 
march from abnormally low bond prices 
and high interest rates toward higher 
bond quotations and lower interest 
charges. 

For years, the borrower has been at 
the mercy of the lender. Now, how- 
ever, the dignity of the borrower is be- 
ing restored. The investor with $1,000 
to lend a corporation can no longer ex- 
tract wholly one sided terms from the 
borrower. At the time of writing this 
article, a purchaser of securities can get 
only about 5.50 per cent return on his 
money, compared with 7 per cent in 
1920 for a bond equally well secured. 

Bond buying is only a single phase 
of money lending. Throughout the 
money market, in short term loans as 
well as long time operations, conditions 
have become less favourable to the lend- 
er. In spite of the revolution in bond 
values in the last year, bond prices are 
still cheap, compared with the pre-war 
average, and tremendously depressed 


compared with the opening years of the 
twentieth century when corporate 
bonds of the highest grade bearing 3 
per cent interest coupons were selling 
at par or higher. 

Although the rate of the uptum 
in the bond market has been so amaz. 
ingly rapid that it cannot for ob. 
vious mathematical reasons continue 
unchecked much longer, the dominant 
view among the best banking minds of 
Wall Street is that bond values have 
not yet become stabilized, and that 
present quotations are still singularly 
low, compared with those that are like. 
ly to prevail over a period of years, 

From the great counting rooms of 
America, the advice that the time to 
buy bonds is still here is boldly heralded, 
Students of the gymnastics of the 
money market are wondering how far 
the overpowering rush upward of bond 
quotations will go. It seems wholly 
probable that, though in the near future 
the velocity of the upward movement 
will be checked, there will for an in- 
definite period be a slow, almost im- 
perceptible, continuation of the rise, in- 
terrupted by reactions indigenous to 
the market place. 


THE future of bond prices turns very 
largely on the future of business, for 
when trade revives fully it will begin 
to demand larger draughts of money. 
The banks will then conceivably be- 
come sellers instead of buyers of in- 
vestment securities. Moreover, individ- 
uals and corporations which to-day 
have surplus, idle funds temporarily in- 
vested in outside securities, will prob- 
ably as trade expands need increasing 
proportions of their savings to finance 
their own commercial operations. 

Even after the course of the stream 
of banking funds is reversed in direc- 
tion and withdrawn to some extent 
from securities for strictly commercial 
uses, there will be influences to mini- 
mize the movement. A marked im- 
provement in business would heighten 
the demand for funds, it is true, but it 
would also release frozen loans which 
at present cannot be paid off because 
borrowers have been suffering from 
hard times. 

Commercial credit during these days 
of unemployment and slackness is tem- 
porarily doing part of the job of in- 
vestment funds. The army of invest- 
ors, those who amass securities, increased 
enormously during the war and _ sub- 
sequently, and the heightened number 
of savers is an important factor in the 
present flood of funds to the market. 

There are offsetting factors. 

First, taxes. Surtaxes and _ super- 
taxes make the purchase of taxable 
bonds unprofitable for the ultra wealthy 
and diminish the net return to even the 
fairly well to do. 

Secondly, as is well known, in the 
cauldron of molten world forces 1o0s- 
ened by the war, America was trans 
formed from a debtor to a creditor na- 
tion. Instead of borrowing from 
abroad, the United States now exports 
capital everywhere. The competition 
of foreign demand for investable capital 
will tend to keep interest rates at home 
relatively high and domestic bond pricés 
from rising to infinity. But this i 
fluence is modified by the revived abil- 
ity of London to underbid New York 
on some foreign issues. 

Apart from theory, the time has come 
for the ordinary investor to seek t0 
orient himself. He should recogni 
that a revolution has occurred in I 
vestment values. The language of De 
cember, 1920, and even June, 1921, 
bond quotations is dead. The return 
bonds is distinctly lower. 
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Gossip in odd corners seldom 
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represents the efforts of a great organi- 
zation which, with its 10,000 miles of 
private wires, is almost instantly ap- 
prised of activities in every investment 
center in America. 


Let us send you our Current List. 





The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
BON DS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 
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Thomas L. 
Manson & Co. 


100 Broadway 


New York 


Members of New York Stock 
Exchange Since 1895 


TELEPHONE—REcTOR 2500 


ORDERS: EXECUTED 
IN ALL MARKETS 


BRANCH OFFICE 


Harriman National Bank Bldg. 
527 5th Ave., Cor. of 44th St. 


TELEPHONE—MurraAyY HIxt 3833 


We Offer Our Services in 
‘the Analysis of Investment 
Holdings 














Once in 
Three 


Years— 


more likely five—a peculiar turn 
in market conditions offers a 
most remarkable opportunity 
for profit. 

Such development has already 
begun ! 


Babson’s 
REPORTS ) 


Speculative Bulletin just off the 
press, gives you the plain un- 
biased facts on the situation and 
outlines the peculiar opportu- 
nity afforded by this sudden 
change. 


REPORT ON REQUEST 


Reprint from this Bulletin and Book- 
let—“‘Getting the Most From Your 
Money’—is available for distribu- 
tion to interested investors, gratis. 
Tear out the Memo—now—and hand 
it to your secretary when you dictate 
the morning’s mail. 


For Your Secretary 


Write Roger W. Babson, president of Babson’s 
Statistical Organization, Wellesley Hills, 82, 
Mass., as_ follows: SS == 





























from bulletin F-44, 
and booklet, ‘‘Getting 
the Most from Your 
Money’’—gratis. 



































FOR INVESTMENT 


Canadian 


Government 
Provincial 


Municipal 


BONDS 


Oo’ request we will be 

glad to furnish a list 
of specific offerings of the 
above securities yielding 
from 5.05% to 6%. 


J. A. HOLMES & CO. 
61 Broadway, N. Y. 
Bowling Green 6489 
Members N. Y. & Pitts. Stock Exchange 
Pittsburgh Harrisburg Greensburg 
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| Financial Situation in Canada 


VEN before the war the securities 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
Canada’s premier railroad, were fa- 
voured by American investors. In this 
regard the Canadian Pacific occupied 
an almost unique position, for Cana- 
dian securities had not yet attained 
their present wide distribution here in 
the States. London was still Canada’s 
principal market for her securities and 
it was in the British capital that her 
securities were best known. 

The securities of the Canadian Pacific, 
however, were a striking exception. 
Perhaps this was because the C. P. R. 
had unusually close contacts with Amer- 
ican business men in all parts of the 
United States. Then too, the common 
shares were early listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. But so far as 
the investing public was concerned the 
main reason lay in the fact that the 
Canadian Pacific seemed to offer, as it 
today offers, an opportunity for the 
farsighted investor to invest his funds 
in a security backed by the earning 
power of one of the world’s greatest 
and best managed railroad enterprises, 
located in a country whose future 
seemed exceptionally bright. 


(CONVINCING proof that the securi- 
ties of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way still offer investment opportunities 
is obtained in even a cursory study of 
the railway’s present position. Its state- 
ment for the year 1921 has just been 
issued. A comparison.of its record with 
that of previous years discloses some 
interesting facts for the American who 
invests in Canadian securities. 

Notwithstanding the fact that come 
mercially and industrially 1921 was a 
year of exceptional depression both in 
Canada and in the United States, the 
statement for the year showed an ine 
crease in net earnings as compared with 
1920. This was in spite of the fact 
that an unbroken decrease had occurred 
in gross income each month from Jan- 
uary on. 

Even with the unfavcurable condi- 
tions under which the C. P. R. manage- 
ment were forced to operate, the Com- 
pany earned eléven dollars and fifty 
cents on each share of its $260,000,000 
common stock as compared with eleven 
dollars and forty cents in 1920 and ten 
dollars and ninety cents in 1919. Lae 
bouring, as it was, under the handicap 
of steadily diminishing gross revenues, 
this ability to make such a good show- 
ing of net earnings indicated in the 
strongest possible way that the railroad 
was benefiting by the drop in operat- 
ing costs which lowered its operating 
expenses as it did the expenses of most 
of the railways in the United States. 
It further indicated, in the opinion of 
those who are entitled to be regarded as 
authorities, that the management had 
introduced economies into the opera- 
tion of the company’s many enterprises 
which made it from the railroad 
point of view the best managed rail- 
way system on the North American 
continent. 

A further revelation of the annual re- 
port is that on December 31st, taking 
into account the western land holdings 
of the Canadian Pacific and the various 





The Canadian Pacific Railway as an Investment 


By MORRISON MARSH 


surpluses of its subsidiaries, the com- 
mon stock had a book value of $240 
per share. The present strength of the 
shares on the New York Stock Exchange 
is perhaps partly due to an attempt to 
bring the market value of the stock 
more in line with its book value. 

The effect of the annual statement has 
been augmented since the first of the 
year by the monthly statements of in- 
creasing gross and net earnings. 

So much for the past, what of the 
future? 

While it is manifestly impossible 
within a brief article to do more than 
sketch the Canadian Pacific as a going 
concern or suggest the many ways in 
which it stands to gain by the world 
wide economic and industrial recovery, 
it may be said that the Canadian 
Pacific Railway is today in a position 
to benefit to the full from the business 
recovery when it does come. For the 
C. P. R. has not placed all its eggs in 
one basket. It is more than a railway; 
it is an international institution with 
headquarters in Canada, the ramifica- 
tions of which reach half around the 
world. It owns and operates not only 
a transcontinental railway, but also 
fleets of steamships on the Atlantic and 
Pacific. Besides linking Britain and the 
Far East in this way it controls three 
considerable railways in the United 
States. Its Canadian mileage totals 
over 14,000 miles, not to mention the 
5,000 miles it operates in the United 
States and its chain of transeCanadian 
hotels. 


Not only is the Canadian Pacific one 
of the greatest transportation sys- 
tems in the world, but it is, outside the 
Dominion Government, one of the 
greatest colonization and land holding 
organizations in America. It holds over 
five million acres of timber, coal and 
mineral lands and retains the oil and 
mineral rights on many hundreds of 
thousands of acres more. 

On December 31st last the company’s 
total assets were valued at $1,105,388,- 
000. Of this amount railway lines, 
equipment and steamships made up 
$610,978,000 and the remainder in- 
cluded net current assets to the amount 
of $48,656,000 including over $30,000,- 
000 cash and miscellaneous assets to 
the value of $272,807,000. As these as- 
sets stood quite apart from the net cur- 
rent assets amounting to $48,656,000, 
the company had at the close of last 
year special and current assets, apart 
from its railway lines and steamships, 
which were equal in value of. over $122 
per share on the common stock. Then 
it must not be forgotten in considering 
the assets of the C. P. R. that the rail- 
way was constructed at a very low cost 
and that it has a total of only $3,650,- 
000 of mortgage bonds. 

Owing to the many different kinds of 
enterprises conducted by the C ; 
its securities may almost be considered 
a diversified investment in themselves. 
The earning power of the Company has 
been conclusively demonstrated in good 
times and bad. The exceptional char- 
acter of its management and its splen- 
did record in the past promise well for 
the future. 
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N ATTRACTIVE 
INVESTMENT at 
recent market price is to 
be found in the 8% Pre- 
ferred Shares of 


Standard Gas and 


Electric Company 
Listed on Chicago Stock Exchange 


One of the nation’s large 
investment and manage- 
ment organizations, whose 
operated companies serve 
half a million customers 
in 578 cities and towns. 


Approximately 30,000 
home shareholders are 
personally interested in 
the welfare of the proper- 
ties. 


Write for ‘Foundation Investments’? 
and Circular VF10 


H. M. Byllesby and Co, 


INCORPORATE: 


208 So. La Salle St.. CHICAGO 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
111 Broadway 14 State St. 


























Investment Bonds: 


of 


CANADA 


Municipal — Government 
Yielding 
54% to 64% 


with excellent opportunity 
for even larger yields 
through exchange return- 
ing to par, which it has 
shown a very marked ten- 
dency toward accomplish- 
ing, as indicated during 
the past few months. 
These bonds being obliga- 
tions of the Dominion of 
Canada or its cities, their 
absolute safety cannot be 
questioned 


Write us for further de- 
tailed information and 
specific recommendations. 


MACKAY - MACKAY 
C. P. R. Building Toronto, Canada 
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VANITY FAIR’S 


BUREAU of 


FINANCIAL 


LITERATURE 








1. “The Giant Energy—Electricity.” 
A booklet in popular form, which 
shows the attractiveness of care- 
fully selected public utility bonds, 
and deals largely with the wonder- 
ful growth in the electric light and 
power business. 


2. “Foundation Investments,” is the 
title of a new circular issued by a 
national public utility organization, 
which carefully describes the prog- 
ress of Standard Gas & Electric 
Company over a period of years. 
The illustrations and charts, to- 
gether with the significant figures 
shown, make this publication of 
interest. 


3.“Common Sense in _ Investing 
Money.” This booklet is of assis- 
tance to all who wish to invest 
and practise thrift, giving funda- 
mental principles and rules to safe- 
guard money invested, and is of 
especial interest to the experienced 
and inexperienced in bond buying. 


. “Canadian Government, Provin- 
cial and Municipal Bonds.” <A 
list of securities of this type yield- 
ing unusually high income returns 
with safety of principal, published 
by a New York Stock Exchange 
House. 


5.“A Guaranteed Income.” Shows 





illustrations of buildings which the | 


company has financed and gives 
an interesting table showing how 


money grows when invested at 6 | 


per cent. 


6. “Getting the Most From Your 
Money.” Outlining the method by 
which the average investor can 
enjoy half again to twice the usual 
return without the risk, worry or 
loss of time involved in ordinary 
speculation. 


7.“Bonds.” <A record book for se- 
curities held by the investors for 
ready reference on bond holdings. 


8. “Marginal Trading Booklet,” an | 


interesting booklet 
valuable pointers on 
Trading. 


giving many | 
Marginal | 


9. “Handbook of Listed Foreign | 


Bonds,” a forty-eight page bcoklet, 
giving data on every issue of 


foreign government bonds placed | 


in the United States and listed on 
the exchange, has been issued by 
a member house of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


10. “New England Securities.” A 
list of offerings showing compara- 
tive business and dividend record 
of a number of the better known 
New England Industrial Compan- 
ies. 


11. “List of Offerings.” An analyt- 
ical service on present holdings 


and reports as conditions change, | 


together with investment recom- 
mendations. 
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Any one or all of the above 
booklets will be sent to 
readers on request to the 


Financial Department Vanity Fair 
19 West 44th St. New York City 


Specify literature desired 
by number as indicated in 
border to left of each. 
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SAFETY plus YIELD 


The two chief elements in investments are 
Safety and Yield. The speculator sacrifices 
safety for possible high return on his money. 
The too conservative man sometimes turns 
down a good yield because he fears it.is not 
consistent with safety. 


The Ideal Investment is the one that gives 
absolute safety combined with a yield some- 
what above the average. 


We are offering the securities of an Institu- 
tion, located in the Nation’s Capital, that in- 
sure safety and excellent return. Safety is 
found in the success of the Institution and the 
character of the leading Washington business 
men who are managing its affairs. The yield 
is present in the profitable business which the 
Corporation is conducting. 


Ask us to send you, without obligation, our 
descriptive booklet. 


E. L. STOCK & COMPANY, INC. 
734 15th Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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GOOD 
AT A GLANCE 


NO BONDS 


DIVIDENDS REGULAR 
aumkeag 


merson Shoe 
alter Baker 


smond Mills 
orton Grinding 
illette Razor 
owell Bleachery 
moskeag 

ew Haven Clock 
raper Corporation 


UZProzm emz 


New England has other 
stocks as good as the above. 
Mark the one that interests 
you, or let us know the in- 
dustry group from which 
you wish offerings. 


EARNEST E. SMITH, Inc. 


Specialists in 
New England Securities 


52 Devonshire St., Boston 
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A Reminder = 


In selecting your next motor car do 
not overlook the remarkable value 
of the 1922 National Six. It is one of 
the finest cars produced in America. 
Yet its price, and the striking econ- 
omies it permits in upkeep and 
operation, recommend it for special 
consideration now. Ask any National 
dealer about the National low-speed 
test, the most searching X-ray yet 
focused upon motor car behavior. 


NATIONAL MOTOR CAR AND VEHICLE CORP, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


NATIONAL 


1922-SIA 























Investors 
Pocket Manual 


A 288 page book 
containing valuable 
statistics and infor- 
mation in condensed 
form on issues listed 
on the leading ex- 
changes in the 
United States and 
Canada. 


It contains high and 
low prices, earnings, 
dividends, capitali- 
zation, properties 
and ticker abbrevia- 
tions. 


Ask for V. F. 201 


Free on request 


HARVEY A. WILLIS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1901 
Members Consolidated Stock Exchange of N.Y. 


32 Broadway New York 
Phone Broad 5360 


147 East 86th Street 


169 Market St. 20 South 15th St. 
NEWARK PHILADELPHIA 
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Seattle Gateway 
to the Orient 


VER the ‘“‘Short Northern Route’’ from 


_ Seattle, palatial U. S$. Government ships have 
set a new speed record between the Orient and 


the United States. 


If you are going to the great countries 


of the Far East, if you have hearkened to the call of its 
beauty and mystery, insure the unblemished realization of 
your hopes and plans by traveling in one of the new gigan- 
tic and luxurious U. S$. Government ships. 


As you steam out of the calm waters of Puget Sound— 
if this will be your first ocean voyage or your twenty-first 
—you go with the assurance that nothing the most seasoned 
and fastidious traveler could desire will be lacking on 


your journey. 


The ships are 21,000 ton oil-burning vessels. They are 
exquisitely appointed in faultless taste. The staterooms are 
unusually spacious and equipped with hot and cold running 
water, electric fans, bed reading lamps. All are on the 
outside and most have private baths. The glass enclosed 
promenades, library, grand salon for dancing provide diver- 
sion for every hour of the day and night. 


Send the information blank now and get the Govern- 
ment’s descriptive literature. You owe it to yourself to 
know the advantages you may enjoy when traveling on 


your ships to the Orient. 


For information 


The 


17 State Street 
New York City 


Write for Booklet 


Your Government wishes the name of 
evc ry prospective traveler, If you are con- 
sidering an ocean voyage anywhere, send the 
information blank now —no matter when you 
intend to go, You will receive without cost the 
Government's booklet of authentic travel infor- 
mation; description of the U.S. Government 
ships and literature telling of things to see in 
foreign lands, You will be under no obligation, 


regarding accommodations, address 


Admiral Line 


142 S. Clark Street 
Chicago, 


L. C. Smith Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash. 


INFORMATION BLANK 


To U.S. Shipping Board 
Information Office 283 *shington, D.C. 


Ill. 





Please send without obligation the U. S. Gov- 
ernment Booklet, giving travel facts. I am con- 
sidering a trip to The Orient [5 to Europe J] 
to South America [j. I would travel ist class [ 
2d(j 3d (1. Going alone () with family 2 with 
others). I have definitely decided to go[il am 
merely considering the possibility of a trip [, 

If 1 go date will be about 











My Name —_ 
My Business or Profession 
My Address is 

Town State. 
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U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 





Information Office A 283 


Washington, D. C. 
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Canada’s Mountain Wonderland 


Banff and Lake Louise Where the Effete East Rubs 
Shoulders with the Last Great West 


HERE is one part of Canada, at 

least, which needs no advertising 

in these days. The ill wind of prohibi- 
tion has wafted into Quebec an annually 
increasing stream of thirsty travelers— 
to such an extent that the Government, 
which has monopolized the liquor traffic, 
is said to anticipate writing off the 
whole Provincial debt at an early date 
on the proceeds of this business venture. 

It is a mistake, howeyer, to treat 
Quebec as a sort of bar-parlour to the 
United States. Quebec itself is the 
quaintest city on this continent, and the 
rural districts of the Province are more 
old-world than old-world France itself. 
The famous shrine of Ste. Anne de 
Beaupre is at present not in condition 
to attract visitors, but near by are the 
beautiful Montmorency Falls, and the 
St. Lawrence and the Saguenay, in their 
diverse manners, are two of the most 
beautiful rivers of America. 

But it is also a mistake—a mistake 
now fortunately as old-fashioned in the 
case of Canada as in that of the United 
States—to confine our vacation plans 
to the eastern portion of the country. 
The Drang nach West has spread to 
Canada too. 


The Canadian Circle 


“Q@WINGIN’ round the circle” used to 

describe the campaigning tour of a 
presidential candidate through the 
United States; now it has been appro- 
priated by those of us who are ambitious 
to see America sometime, if not first, 
and who go west through the United 
States and return east through Canada, 
or the other way round. The “circle” 
is really a vast ellipse touching various 
national parks in the United States and 
those in the Canadian Rockies. 

Are we becoming a nation of nurse- 
maids? It would seem to be so. Off 
we go to the parks at every opportunity 
as soon as the grass gets long and green 
and the friendly park policeman dons 
his spring uniform and white gloves. 
The parks are hospitable. “Don’t Park 
Here” is an odious sign, conspicuous by 
its absence. In Canada the park police- 
men are particularly alluring, being none 
other than the famous Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, once known as the 
Royal North-West Mounted and “The 
Scarlet Riders of the Plains.” They 
wear the red coat at which some of our 
ancestors used to shoot in the days of 
a less friendly King George, and at 
which their descendants now shoot with 
a camera, a “Mountie” being one of 
Canada’s most pleasing sartorial crea- 
tions and a hero celebrated in history, 
fiction and Filmland. There is a tra- 
dition that this red-coated centaur “al- 
ways gets his man”, and it is more than 
a tradition that he always gets a passing 
glance or two from woman, as well. 

“Oh! Isn’t he perfectly scrumptious 
and w-o-nderful!’’ gasped a Chicago 
girl when the first one she had ever seen 
rode by on his spirited horse. “It’s 
worth coming all the way from ‘Boul. 
Mich.’ to Banff just to see him!” 

However, as Tom Hood once re- 
marked in verse, on behalf of love-lorn 
Ben Bolt, 

The love that loves a scarlet coat, 

Should be more uniform. 


Other Attractions 


UT “Mounties” are not the only pic- 

turesque features of Banff and its 
near-by sister, Lake Louise, in the heart 
of the Canadian Rockies along the 
northern periphery of the circle around 
which we swing in summer. In Banff 
the effete east rubs shoulders with the 
last great west and enjoys the experi- 
ence. Here, in a vast natural amphithea- 
tre, the walls of which are majestic 
mountains that rise a mile above the 
valley of the Bow, are real cowboys 
and Indians with their ponies and pony 


pack-trains; real Swiss guides who rival 
the sure-footed chamois in mountain 
climbing feats; and real wild buffalo, 
deer, elk, mountain sheep and goats, 
The wilderness is unspoiled, yet we 
may choose our own way of viewing its 
wonders. Luxurious trains and hotels 
are at our service, and we may sleep in 
downy beds and be catered to by 
French and Italian chefs, or camp un- 
der the stars and eat “chow” prepared 
by mountain guides. There are ponies 
and guides if we hit the trail into the 
mountains, or chauffeurs and automo- 
biles for the motor roads that wind for 
miles past towering peaks and turquoise 
lakes. Nearly all activities in sight- 
seeing start at a Banff Springs hotel 
from which one of the most entrancing 
views of the Bow Valley and its tower- 
ing mountains is to be had. 

Banff, named after a town in Scot- 
land, is the capital of Rocky Mountains 
Park, which covers nearly 3,000 square 
miles. The Canadian government has 
constructed excellent motor roads and 
mountain trails and its great pool, the 
Cave and Basin, built at an enormous 
expense, is filled with hot sulphur 
water pumped by Dame Nature from 
the mysterious depths of Sulphur 
Mountain. Although the pool is open 
at the top, swimming races are held 
in the warm water during the Banff 
Springs Winter Carnival. In summer 
this pool and the hot pool of the Banff 
Springs Hotel are thronged with bath- 
ers. During the summer, too, the 
Stoney Indians, in all the glory of eagle 
feathers, ermine tails and beaded buck- 
skin, hold their pow-wow near the Buf- 
falo Park and show their skill in pony 
races and with the bow-and-arrow. 
Racing squaws on flying ponies ride 
with all the recklessness of their dusky 
lords, and the red-coated “Mounties” 
patrol the course and act as masters of 
ceremonies. 


Lake Louise 


OING westward on the circle tour 

from Montreal, Toronto or Chi- 
cago, Banff is the first stop in the 
Canadian Rockies after the plains of 
Alberta are left behind. Lake Louise is 
about 35 miles further west and a new 
automobile road between Banff and 
Lake Louise mixes scenery and gasoline 
in a manner most pleasing to confirmed 
motorists, who may wish to break the 
railway journey for a few hours. Since 
travelers from all over Canada and the 
United States have been visiting Lake 
Louise, every epithet indicative of 
beauty has been working 24 hours per 
diem. A mile above sea-level, in its set- 
ting of mountain peaks, this jade-green 
liquid jewel—or is it turquoise blue?— 
is so beautiful that the Human Adjec- 
tive who writes circus advertising and 
railway folders is struck speechless on 
its shores. From the hotel, the view 
across Lake Louise to Mts. Victoria 
and Lefroy, with their hanging glaciers, 
is a masterpiece of nature. There are 
Swiss guides to the glaciers and a pic- 
turesque trail leading upward a thou- 
sand feet to Mirror Lake and Lake 
Agnes—the “Lakes in the Clouds.” 

Crossing the Great Divide westward 
at an altitude of 5,326 feet, the rail- 
way enters British Columbia, passing 
Field, the gateway to Emerald Lake and 
the Yoho Valley, Glacier in the Selkirks 
and Revelstoke and Sicamous on the 
way to Vancouver, Victoria and Seattle. 
Going either west or east there are 24 
hours of wonderful scenery between 
Calgary and Vancouver, the best of 
which may be seen by daylight, if the 
tour be carefully planned. 

Last comes British Columbia, a large, 
fresh spot on an arid continent. Van- 
couver ana Victoria are warmed by the 
Japan Current and the Haig Brothers 
and are deservedly popular. 
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TRAVEL 


LITERATURE 
on REQUEST 


from 


THE NAST 


PUBLICATIONS 








We have selected from 


among the many descrip- 
tive booklets submitted by 
the transportation com- 
panies, a limited list of 
those appropriate to the 


season. 


These interesting bro- 


chures will assist in plan- 


ning your trip, assure you 
of many helpful sugges- 


tions, and, with the further 


service of the Nast Inter- 
national Travel Bureau, 
permit of your comparing 
the charms of many at- 
tractive resorts. 


. Yellowstone Park 

The Yellowstone may be glimpsed 
on a hurried trip, or used all 
summer as a playground for rest 
and recreation. Stop-overs may 
he planned at points within the 
Park. This booklet will give you 
full information. 


. The Road to Yesterday 
You may enjoy a 6-day cruise 
on the St. Lawrence and Sague- 
nay Rivers; or a 2-weeks cruise 
from Montreal, calling at Char- 
lottetown, Prince Edward Island 
and St. Johns, Newfoundland. 


. Adirondacks and Thousand 
Islands 

The conventional life of the city 
is left behind and gives place to 
the joyous out-door life of the 
woods. At some of the larger 
hotels you may see a man in 
evening clothes, but he looks 
lonesome. 


-_ 
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4. Canadian Resorts 


From Georgian Bay to Lake of 
the Woods stretches unspoiled 
wilderness for the camper, with 
streams and lakes for your rod 
or paddle, or comfortable hotels 
and golf, if you prefer. 


5. Lake Cruises 
Pamphlet giving rates and _ sail- 
ings for cruises through the 
Great Lakes and_ among __ the 
30,000 Islands of Georgian Bay. 


New England Tours 

Thousands of miles of broad 
white roads take the motorist 
through country of rare scenic 
beauty, over the majestic Green 
and White Mountains, along the 
rocky coast of Maine, and along 
the shores of Lake Champlain. 














Any of the above booklets, or in- 
formation pertaining to any pro- 


Posed trip will be sent to readers 


on request to:— 


The Nast 


International Travel 


Bureau 
23 West 44th Street 
New York City 
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Sheep Farm at Agricultural Experiment Station, Kungchuling, Manchuria 





Agricultural Research 
Enriching Manchuria 


Agricultural methods in many parts of Asia have changed 
little in centuries. But in Manchuria a great change has 
taken place since the South Manchuria Railway inaugurated 
its program of economic development work. Modern methods 
are taught the native farmers; the fertility of the soil has been 
increased; the yield and quality of the great staple crops have 
been improved; and new plants and trees have been introduced. 


For this reorganization of Manchurian farming, the Agricultural 
Experiment Stations instituted by the railway are primarily responsible. 
These stations are operated like those in the United States, and seek to 
bring to Manchuria the latest world knowledge of scientific agriculture. 


At Kungchuling (in the heart of Manchuria, 400 miles north of 
Dairen) is the main experiment station. Here are being carried on 
important experiments in animal breeding. Méerinos from the United 
States have been bred with the native sheep, increasing the quality and 
yield of wool, and thus giving great impetus to the export trade. Berk- 
shire hogs have been imported for breeding to improve the native stock. 


Much has been done to increase the oil content of Manchuria’s 
chief product, the soya bean, and better cultural methods have been 
taught the farmer. 


The arboriculture work at the Hsuingyocheng experiment station 
has been productive of most important results in reforestation and 
afforestation. Much of this country was barren of trees. But now 
big orchards dot the southern part of Manchuria; American apples 
and grapes have been successfully introduced, and the fragrant perfume 
of the acacia fills the air. In northern Manchuria there have been 
planted many willows, from the wood of which match stems are made. 


Experiments are going forward at Hsuingyocheng for the improve- 
ment of the cultivation of the tussah, or wild silk, one of the prin- 
cipal exports. 


Tourists will find these Agricultural Experiment Stations of much 
interest, and the American man of business visiting Manchuria is invited 
to avail himself of every advantage they offer. 


For information and free travel i 
literature, write Mr. Y. Tamura, ’ 

South Manchuria Railway, 111 
Broadway, New York. 


The South Manchuria Railway, run- 
ning through Chosen (Korea) and Man- 
churia, is the only railway in the Orient 
with All-American equipment. It con- 
ducts a chain of hotels-de-luxe, travel 
bureaus, and city 2"d country clubs. 





Harvesting on a South Manchuria 
Railway Experimental Farm 





Your Host and Guide 


South Mancuuria 
© RAILWAY 
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Motoring 


We have organized 
special Automobile 
Services operated under 
our direct supervision. 





Suggestions for Motor 
Trips. 


Route des Alpes et 
de Jura 

745 miles of superb moun- 

tain scenery from Nice to 

Evian, Geneva and Alsace. 


Route d’Alsace 
310 miles through beauti- 
ful old Alsace to Mul- 
house, Colmar _ and 

Strasbourg. 


Route des Pyrenées 
509 miles through the 
historic Basque country, 
Bearn, Languedoc. From 
coast to coast in 7 days. 


The Circuit of the 
Loire 
Through a land of Re- 
naissance castles—mag- 
nificently built and 
perserved. 


Route d’Auvergne 
Through Vichy, Royat, Le’ 
Mont-Doré and _ other 
springs of great curative 

powers. 


We give full and reliable 
information. 

We plan your entire trip. 

We make Steamer, Train, 
Motor and Hotel reser- 
vations. 


We are here to serve you. 


Railways of France 


281 FIFTH AVE. 
at 30th St. 


NEW YORK 
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Temple Bells— 
they Say”:— 
“Don’t you "ear the East a-calling 
—the sunshine and the palm trees 
—and the tinkling Temple Bells ? 
Ain’t you sick of wasting leather 
on the gritty paving stones? 
Won’t the blasted chilly drizzle 
wake the fever in your bones ?”’ 


Give special consideration then 
to the 


CRUISE 


Around the World 


Under the Management of the 
American Express 


Travel Department 


Sailing from New York, Nov. 21st, 1922 
via the 


S. S. LACONIA (Cunard Line) oil burner 


30,000 Wonder Miles. 130 Days of 
Absorbing Interest. Every Refinement 
of Travel Comfort on Land and Sea 


The Laconia is the first steamer 
to make the Cruise since 1914— 
the largest and finest boat ever 
to go around the World. A luxu- 
rious home, a perfect club in 
atmosphere and companionship. 
Famous Cunard service and 
cuisine. 


Membership will be limited. 
Rates, including shore excursions, 
$1500 and upwards, according to 
character of stateroom. 


Long-to-be-remembered_ shore 
excursions at every port of call— 
Havana, Panama Canal, San 
Francisco, Hilo, Honolulu, Japan, 
China, Port Arthur, Tsing Tao 
(Shantung), Formosa, the Philip- 
pines, Java, Burma, India, Suez 
Canal, Palestine, Egypt, Medi- 
terranean, Europe. 


This American Express Cruise 
is the supreme opportunity to 
see the world. 


Write now for Detailed Plan 


American Express Travel Dept. 
65 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Many other interesting Tours for the 
Summer of 1922. Steamship ticketsover 
all lines at regular tariff rates. i 
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A Canadian Pacific Hotel ~Atop o Old Quebec 


























Roads Open—To New France 


OINT her for Quebec this spring. 


tor roads to the St. Lawrence. 


Inviting mo- 


A ferry. And 


suddenly, you are in a new world—the old world. 


. Twisting, tiny 
houses. Avenues are 
“Huile et gazoline”’. 
French. . 


streets. 
“rues”. 
Townspeople talking in voluble 
. A few more steep streets, and—Cha- 


Quaint Normandy 
Garages advertise 


teau Frontenac. Towered and turreted like a baronial 


castle. 
cific hostelry. . 
Below—the St. Lawrence. 


Bathroomed and serviced as a Canadian Pa- 
. What a place! 


What a picture! 


Back country—golf, and 


a primitive peasantry which still hitches dogs to its 


milk carts. 


reservations now. 
Madison Ave., New York. 


All the life of 20th Century America,— 
amidst the peace of 17th Century France. 
Canadian Pacific Office, 44th and 


Make 


In Chicago, at 140 So. 


Clark Street. Or Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, Canada. 


Write and let us help you plan a visit this Spring 


CHATEAU 
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CHOTEL AND COTTAGES 
Drectiy ON THE 














ESSEX 
“SUSSEX 





Ocean 


SPRING LAKE BEACH 


NEw JERSEY 


A Supers ResorTHOTEL 


Open Mid-June to Mid-September 


Thoroughly Modern 
Affording Every Comfort 
Hot and Cold Salt Water in All Rooms 


ss EXCEPTIONAL GOLF :: 
Two 18 Hole Courses 
Alluring Bridle Trails 
C. S. KROM, «Manager 
ON “THE NEW JERSEY TOUR” 































overlooking Rock Creek 
Park, combines cosmo- 
politan luxury with 
country-like charm. 


HARRY WARDMAN ELMER DYER 
President Manager 

Connecticut Avenue and Woodley Road 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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© Europe 


Crossing re/Atlantc 
2 


*l hh Days 


f Ie World's Record Passage between 
rope and this country was made 
by the MAURETANIA—+he holder 
of the Blue Fribbon of the Atlantic~ 
in 4 days, 10 hours and 41 minutes, 


This truly grand var is back in serviog, 
thoroughly overhauled.and converted 
into an oil~burner. She and her gi 

tic sisters,the wonderful AQL 

and luxurious BERENGARIA are 
making history in carrying on the 
fastest weekly Passenger Service~De- 
Luxe, the world has ever known. 


From NEW YORK every Tuesdayto 
CHERBOURG aniSQUTEIAM 


ther services to Queenstown and 

LIVERPOOL, to Londonderry 
and GLASGOW to Plymouth.Cher- 
bourg and HAMBURG—alitth hss 
speedy butno less comfortable—hy the 
beautiful. roomy. homey. oil-burnin 
new ships such‘as the SCYTHIA, 
LACONIA, SAMARIA, CAM—~ 
ERONIA, in cooperation with ‘the 
famed and popular CARONIA and 
her twin—sister the CARMANIA. 


CUNARD 


AND ANCHOR LINES 
25 Broadway New York’ 
or Branches. and Do pam : 





better wW ra 


~there is no 














When in Europe 


FINEST MOTOR 
CAR SERVICE 


For City or Touring throughout 
any part of Europe 
Limousine-landaulet motor 
cars with Daimler trained 
chauffeurs as guides and in- 
terpreters — Solve all prob- 
lems for your motor tour in 
England or the Continent. 
Simpler and costs less than 
taking your own car to Eu- 
rope. 
Daimler-Hire Service elimi- 
nates all troublesome de- 
lays and other annoyances. 
DAIMLER-HIRE 


LONDON-PARIS 
AIR LINERS 


four trips daily each way 
between London and Paris. 
125 minutes running time. 


Steady-Comfortable-OnTime 
For rates and information apply t? 


the leading tourist agency in your 
city, or write for Booklet direct to 











DAIMLER-HIRE Ltd. 
244 Madison Ave., New York. 
hone: Vanderbilt 8940 
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Mt. Rainier—14,408 feet high. 


Mt. Rainier Overlooking Puget Sound 


Climb Mt. Rainier—an ice-clad peak of astonishing grandeur. From 
its snow-fields and ane behold Puget Sound, shimmering for 
miles, with its charm of irregular coast line and snow -covered 
Olympic Mountains on its further shore. 


Northern Pacific Ry. 


“2000 Miles of Startling Beauty” 


takes you from Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis to Butte, Helena, 
ee Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Everett, Bellingham, Victoria, 

ancouver, by way of the Cascade and Rocky Mountains. It is the 
cool route to the North Pacific Coast. 


S6 Round Trip — Chicago 
to North Pacific Coast 
Sold May 15 to Sept. 30 
The scenery from Spokane to Portland from the north bank of the 
Columbia River is a continuous panorama of cataracts, cliffs, pic- 


turesque salmon fisheries, the Cascades and the Gorge of the Dalles, 


North Coast Limited 
All- yrs ey x Train of the Northwest. Leaves Chicago 
M. from Union Station, Burlington Route. 
pe at Yellowstone Park 


Write for free book describing the wonders of the 
Great Pacific Northwest — as fascinating as fiction. 


17 A. B. Smith, Passenger Traffic Manager, St. Paul, Minnesota 











Largest ship in the world 











f (mane: asthe mighty Olympic provides a standard of 
luxury known throughout the world as utmost 
in ocean comfort, so now a trio of White Star ships 
in our Cherbourg-Southampton service advance 
trans-Atlantic passenger travel to an even higher 
plane. 

This service includes: 

The New Majestic (56,000) tons 
World’s Newest and Largest Liner 


The New Homeric (34,000) tons 
The Ship of Splendor 
The Olympic (46,500) tons 
The Ship Magnificent 
This service is no less remarkable for its regularity 
than for the individual size and splendor of its ships. 
Travelers who formerly waited an Olympic sailing 
date to channel ports may now sail any week on 
one of these great ships. 


Regular weekly sailings to Liverpool via Queens- 
town with the Adriatic, Baltic, Celtic, and Cedric, 
each over 20,000 tons. 


Early bookings are suggested to secure most de- 
sirable accommodations. 


oe 


No. 1 Broadway, New York City 


Majestic 
(56,000 tons) 


Homeric 


Olympic 
(46,500 tons) 




















Do you know that the 
Nast International 
Travel Bureau 


Will Buy your tickets— 


(Railway or steamship) 


Will Make your reservations— 


(Pullman, steamer or hotel) 


Will Plan your itinerary— 


(Anywhere—here or abroad) 


This is the season to plan for Europe, the national 
parks, cruises, mountains, seashore, camps or motor 
tours. Let the Nast Travel Bureau help you, not only 
in planning your summer, but by buying tickets, making 
your reservations and doing other important but 
prosaic things that smooth the path of the traveller. 





There is no charge for this service. Please 
be as explicit as possible in writing your 
details, dates and preferences to the 


NAST INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL BUREAU 


23 West 44th Street New York City 























from bell boy to captain. 





SLM A A A A FO le 


30 
Meals&Berth 
_ Included 


>Parry Sound. 
30,000 {sland 


On the Great White Liners _ 


/ North American South American 


Cruises Weekly from Chicago, Buffalo (Niagara Falls) Duluth, Detroit 
& Cleveland via Mackinac Isl., Georgian Bay (30,000 Isl’s) & Return 
Vacation Trips of over 2000 Miles of Beautiful Scenery, Shore 


Line, Islands, Rivers and Bays, with ample time to see the sights. 
These "magnificent steamers are equipped to give service equal to the best Atlantic 
Liners and furnish every modern comfort and convenience; Promenade and sun 
decks of unusual width; large grand salon; Commodious lounging rooms; Inviting 
berths in elegant state rooms or beds in parlor rooms (all outside rooms) ; 
wonderful meals daintily served by waitresses garbed in white; Uniform courtesy 
Wireless and every device for safety. 
A Week Full of Joyful Entertainment 

On every trip a socially gifted hostess introduces the passengers and arranges 
entertainments. Music and dancing in Ball Room and Roof Garden every 
evening except Sunday. Music by splendid Orchestra; Piano and Phonograph 
for personal use of those who are musical; Complete Radio- phone Apparatus, For 
the Children, Open Air Play Ground and Deck Games (Screened in)—all these 
are free. Tickets bearing rail routing between Chicago and Detroit, Cleveland or 


Buffalo honored. 
Call or write for pamphlet and full information 
CHICAGO, DULUTH & GEORGIAN BAY TRANSIT COMPANY 
Ww. Hy Brown, General Agen 16 E. Eagle Street, B 0, N. Y. 
W. H. Black, General Pass. Agent, 112 W. Adams St., cHicAGo, ILLS. 
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This summer - 
Cc 


Gommonwealth Ave. Boston, 
at Dartmouth Street ° 


BOSTON’S HOTEL DE LUXE 


Patronized by a distinguished 
and discriminating clientele. 
Unique among city hotels for 
its atmosphere of refinement, 
courtesy and social charm. 


Quickly accessible to every- 
thing worth while. 


C. H. GREENLEAF CO., Props. 


Everett B. Rich, Managing Director 
Franklin K. Pierce, Associate Mgr, 








Majestic Mount Robson, = 
Alt 3.069 fee > 

Jasper Park Lang ‘Mount Robson Park embrace 
the scenic mountain wonders of the Dominion. -o- 
Canadian National Railways cross the Rockies ~- 

at the lowest altitude, the easiest gradients and x 
in view_of Canada’s highest peaks. 


“Se, ! 
Your Ideal Vacation Aid Ein del pids 


‘ ; Mh é Z 
i é 
is realized in the “Highlands of Ontario”’— te 
Algonquin Park (Alt. 2,000  ft.)—Muskoka 
Lakes—-Great Lakes—30,000 Islands Georgian fi 7LC. Lanting ourre Tom ¢ 













Ikay—-Lake of Bays—Kawartha Lakes—Tima- 


gami—Nipigon—Quctico—Minaki. Fishing. 

Boating, Bathing, Golf, Camping and finest . “iy 
Hotels. Hay fever unknown. Ge to the 

Lower St. Lawrence and Maritime Provinces ai 


Fishing, Hunting and Camping 











































ace “ i 
dy pty Ay Virgin streams end The Greatest River Without ,Comparison That is Send for Iilustrated Booklet. 
NEW_ BRUNSWICK. QUEBEC, ONTARIO, _ Known to Have Ever Been Seen” 4 
A names” ay! BEitisit Re UMBIA, “ — Jacques Cartier writing to the King of France. Anno Domini 1535 Ceara me yy reall uy ie! 
. . . . ° . ° ° ° ry 4 - 

Canadian National or G If Cartier’s description of this historic river sounds ex- 443 acs 32 eens hth A: 

—— mer we ~ aggerated, come and sce for yourself. Enjoy the thrills thc m Ins 
at any of the following addresses. 8 or , eas . . as ns a Cf 
Booklet E, mentioning districts that interest you. of its leaping rapids, and let it smooth out present-day E eee 
Boston, 294 Washington Strect; Buffalo, 101% y, worries and cares with the same magic which beguiled The LENOX ‘The BRUNSWICK 
Chamber of Commerce Building; Chicago, 108 # ; , > f >r a0e 
West Adams Street ; severe ict a 5 the mighty men of another age. : B oO gs T oO N 
Building; Detroit, 527 Majestic Building; Du- ‘ From the deck of a comfortable steamer of the Canada Steamship —«’” On Either Side of Cople 
1 gE ng Fy et poy eg 44 Lines, you can behold a panorama which, for variety and beauty en ae drlenge y Sa. 
Yan Nuys Bldg., 7th & Spring Sts.; Minne- of scene, has no equal on this continent. 
apolis. 518 Second Ave., South; New York, , Send 2c in stamps for illustrated map and guide, with rates. to John a a 5 - R 
Tate ce ag oe gf mete yg Rene d gt gy 4 ee’ F. Pierce, Passenger Traffic Manager, Canada Steamship Lines, Finest View in New England from 

Oo d a, ait., 2 . . Ds g 

Francisco, 689 Market Street; Seattle, 902 ». % Lad., 106 C. §. L. Building, Montreal, Canada. R I D G E FA R M 








Cone: Gekaek, &. Fak Ob and doom ““. CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES . . || TEA ROOM — GIFT SHOP 


Streets. 
H. H. Melanson A Thousand Miles of Travel A Thousand Thrills of Pleasure Limited number paying guests 
also Cabin to Let for Summer 


Passenger Traffic Manager, Canadian 

a eee HULDAH MARY ARMSTRONG 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Grand Eustis Ridge 
Trunk Railway, Montreal, Can. 

















-Ghe HOMESTEAD 


Christian S. Andersen, Resident Mgr. 
Hot Springs Virginia 


Outdoor Sports. Every Hotel Comfort 












































0 ERE a ‘ 
OsBk eed 
0 : veeeS 2 , 
THE GLEN SPRINGS” 0 Fa E 
WATKINS aay N.Y. ON SENECA LAKE Fadte O06 ot 
Wm. E. Leffingwell, President . Er ostit s¥ 18 (eens : 
For intelligent Rest. Illustrated Booklet on Request ea . O 
—— GRiiey 

BEAR MOUNTAIN CAMP HOTEL WEBSTER 


r 5th Ave 


(ne -) 
38 West 45th “Street, New York City 
A high-class, conveniently located hotel. Ideal 
for Ladies traveling alone. Write for map & rates 
John P. Tolson. 
| THE PLAZA. 


FIFTH AVE NUE at CENTRAL PARK 


IN THE ADIRONDACKS 


On the shore of Cranberry Lake 
1,800 feet above sca level—amongst mountain 
peaks, ponds avd wonderful views. All the 
attractions of the wood with the comforts of 
civilization. Descriptive booklet on request. 


Bear Mountain Camp, Cranberry Lake, N. Y. 








ba Ti Sq. 
THE gq / Waser st. Hotel St. James Te 
AMERICAN EXPRESS co. || = afl re (GREENBRIER MEL | Micra beer, i Aree gd sie: 


° appointments of a —. -conditioned home Pie 
. > - ° Diet yor: » reli »scort. mill- 
\W hite Su | ph ul Spt Ings favored by women traveling without escor 
“WEST VIRGINIA 





A luxurious world | >ally situa 








utes’ walk to 40 theatres and all best shops. Rates 


Announces: and booklet on application. W. Johnson Quint. 








The special charter of the Great 


Cunarder—R.M.S. In the high Alleghanies 
Roms ete) (omelet: teeted oo Re) tamee etsy . N rk 
MAURETANIA | sod ¢ spleaM coucee ew Yo 
| Shovel et telatetsaecelelamer lect me lale Mm clelehmec tity 
the fastest and most luxurious Bo etelmeclttacmete atelettetmerere) 





of ocean steamers for Nolet) me strlen te) m@cclateeltteleam slelttye k h “i 
; AY (oye le Be-vertelermmentcelreter) mn elec an telelm st-laets Do you li eC tne 1g 
A sone tome atone ase Ss ropean bas Ne hig char lass 4 gay metropolitan hotel, 
of unprecedented interest ee : nye Ist a i te . F or the little exclu- 
TO THE e : night from Eas Wetelelucelect @\ Ao jccaemelars) sive hotel ? Do you 


MEDITERRANEAN GEE 4 || want a hotel for week- 


OPERATING 
The Greenbrier The White ends in the country or 





Sailing from New York : i of 
February 10th, 1923 42 Furnished Cottages by the sea? Or a hotel 
Thornton Lewis Harry Tait 1S- 
OE ee ee ee - ee President Fred Sterry Resident Mgr. _ .. within ieee di 
plans on request. Applications - \ Managing Dir. . j tance for dinner: 


will be given preference in the 


order received Write or Consult 


THE NAST 
INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL BUREAU 


SINCE 1778 : 23 West 44th Street | New York City 
W.S.S. WATER, A Natural Aperient : 





Address 
AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 
65 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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t to do?! What to do?! 


URING the past decade, 

both in America and Europe, 
sudden and violent changes have 
ruffled the quiet waters of polite 
society. 





Coeducation, the war, radio tele- 
phones, airplanes, auction bridge, 
short skirts, saxophones, petting, 
prohibition and profiteers have all 
contributed to this astonishing 


= % social metamorphosis. 


URIOUSLY enough, no authoritative rules of 
procedure have taken account of these violent 
changes. There has been no Baedeker written by those 
who, as the phrase goes, “really know”, to chart the re- 
constructed boundaries in the regions of good manners. 





It is with motives of public interest, therefore, and in 
answer to a real need that Vogue has come forward 
with a series of special articles— 


Essays on Etiquette 








Times Sq. 





VERY two weeks Vogue now appears with a new arti- 
cle covering some particular aspect of our modes and 
manners. 


The new conditions of life have in some cases necessitated 
new methods of social usage. In others, established customs 
have stood rock-firm against the storms of modernism. 


Vogue’s essays trace the straight and narrow path of polite 
manners between the extremes of conservatism and revolt. 


From birth to death, through the ramifications of family life, 
of entertaining, and of all the social relationships, these papers 
expound the‘letter of good manners as founded on the native 
consideration of the well-bred for the feelings of others. 


Vogue’s tradition is the tradition of good breeding; its 
knowledge is the knowledge of the cultivated world; and its 
suggestions as to where the conventions of society should be 
maintained and where they may be relaxed in the flux of this 
modern era are based on knowledge and authority. 


This Series 








i. Y. City 

ae of articles offers a convenient reference for 

nie. ch e a 

it sa the sophisticated, a very present help for the 

ops. Rates ms 4 im 

sai. ingenuous, and a discreet thesis on true good 
manners for gay and headlong youth. It 

4 ‘began in the April fifteenth number of 

5 
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: a Special Offer 

otel to New Subscribers Only sities aati 

dis- 10 issues of Vogue for $2. New York City 

(ELE pee. ge ee CoRR Bee) ae eee ie ae 
This will include all of the summer, fall and next ten (eleven if you, act 
early winter fashion numbers of Vogue. setaygen. Flee cnc ae ; orn gas 
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SHOPPERS 











Antiques 
ANTIQUES. Reproductions—Candlesticks. Cande- 
labra, Sconces. Wrought Iron Table Lamps, Floor 


Lamps, Knockers, Andirons, Samovars. Call or write. 
Russian Antique Co., 1 East 28th Street, N. Y. 








Arts and Crafts 





o— S 


7 RD 


A classified list of business concerns «which we 


recommend to the 


patronage 


of our readers 


Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide, Vanity Fair, 19 West Forty-Fourth Street, New York 


Advertising rates given upon request 


VANITY FAIR 





GUIDE 








Linens 


THE LINEN SHOP. Imported table damasks, 
towels, sheets, hdkfs., hand-emb. linens of best 
quality, at reasonable prices. Samples on request, 
George Ort, 402 Madison Ave., (mear 47th) N. Y, 


—— 











Memorials 





CANADIAN HOMESPUNS, direct from looms of 
French habitants. Variety of shades & colors. 
Average width 32 inches. Samples, state colors. 
Canadian Homespuns, Ltd., 347 Craig West, Montreal 





Children’s Things 


Furniture & Furnishings for the Home 


MEMORIALS FOR EVERY PURPOSE. In gran- 
ite, marble, bronze and glass. Individual consid- 
eration. Sketches upon request. The Davis Mem- 
orial Co., Syracuse, N. Y. & 511 5th Ave., N. Y.¢, 





FINE ART FOR EVERY HOME 


Fine Oil Paintings $6 up. Religious subjects 


DOLLS’ & CHILDREN’S SHOP—Dolls’ Hospital. 
Frocks and play aprons for shore and country. 











hand-painted. Write fi illustrated Catalog. | Travel baskets to amuse the children en_ route. 
Art to Home Studio, 3407 Wyoming, St. Louis, Mo. 18 West 47th Street, New York City 
NEEDLEWORK SHOP Y, W. C. A. 32 E. 48th 


Auction Bridge 


AUCTION BRIDGE TAUGHT BEGINNERS 
and advanced players. Private and class. 
Mrs. Agatha Wilkins 
255 West End Ave. (at 72nd) N. Y. Tel. Col. 7382 





St. Practical and fancy frocks for little girls 
(rough and ready), rompers and suits for small boys. 


Big Comfortable Chairs for Library—Tables for 
Living-room.. Dining room pieces of superior work- 
manship. Painted Bedrooms. Tel. Mad. Sq. 7762. 
Mary Allen Distinctive Furniture,8 W.28th St.,N.Y. 





Men’s Tailors 





WILLOW & REED SOFAS & CHAIRS. Over- 
stuffed Sofas & Chairs & Windsor Chairs direct 
from factory at distinct savings. Visit us when in 


SUITS OF IMPORTED & DOMESTIC WOOLENS 
Made to your individual measure 

Finest workmanship Moderate in price 

Louis Altman, 66 We est 48th St., N. Y. Bryant 5964 











YOUR OWN NAME ON BRIDGE SCORES 
250 officially ruled sheets, 6x 9 in. Your name on 
each sheet. Postpaid anywhere, $2. Agents wanted. 
Beach Company, 904 Sycamore, Cincinnati, 0. 


THE TROW-BRIDGE SCORE. Auction players 
from coast to coast find it the best yet. Attractive 
package, 4 pads, $1.00 postpaid. Sample free, 
A. Trowbridge, 1060 Parker, Detroit, Mich. 


Your Own Name on Bridge Scores. Ruled for 
partners’ & individual scores. Your name on 
each sheet. 4 pads—100 sheets—$1.00 postpaid. 
Paper Specialties Co., 2916 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 


























Lady’s silk bill folder to which 
there is a change purse or card 
case attached. It is made in at- 
tractive striped silks of several 


colors. The flap of the oa 
urse is bound in silver. $12.0 
ay be purchased Book 9 


Vanity Fair Shopping Service. 








Beauty Culture 








Tub and sport dresses for juniors and women. | N. Y. Photos sent. Ruder Bros., 21 E. 48th St. 
China Furs Monograms and Woven Names 
ROYAL DRESDEN FINE FURS Cash’s Woven Names for marking clothing, house- 
Agency Selected assortment Reasonably priced Te 3 . hotel a. etc. Write for — & prices. 
9 East 47th Street Repairing Remodelling . Cash, Inc. » 722 a St., So. Norwalk, 
New York City E. Seligman (Est. 1890) 557 Sth Ave. Ng England 








Cleaning and Dyeing 


ARTHUR CHEGNAY—Expert French Cleaner & 
Dyer. Quick service. Gowtis, suits, blouses, laces, 
chiffons, trimmings, etc., cleaned & dyed. 

121 East 57th Street. New York. Plaza_ 7198 
KNICKERBOCKER CLEANING & DYEING CO. 
High class cleaners and dyers. Main office 402 E. 
3lst St., 2 . Branch offices in N. Y. City; 
also White Plains, New Rochelle, Newport & Paris. 

















Dancing 





New_ York HELENE L. SWENEY Boston 
Expert in Modern Dances, specializing in 


teaching gentlemen to lead, ladies to fol- 











Gowns Bought 


Perfumes 





MME. NAFTAL, Tel. Bryant 670, pays highest 

cash value for fine misfit; or slightly used evening 

& street sey furs, diamonds, jewelry, Silverware. 
9 West 45th Street, New York 


Wonderful Lasting Perfumes!! The world’s best by 
Giraud of Paris & Grasse; ‘‘Odorantis,’’ ‘‘Dans Les 

‘ues,’” ‘‘Chypre.’’ 3 Purse-size Extracts $1. Cata- 
log, J. M. Debans, U. S. Agt,, 1 W. 34th St. N.Y.C, 





Tel. Brant 1376—We Pay Cash at Once for Use 
Gowns, Suits, Wraps, Furs, Diamonds, Jewelry, 
Silverware. Highest Prices Guaranteed. ee 
*Phone, Send. Mme. Furman, 101 W. 47th St.,N.Y 





Permanent Hair Wave 











THE STERLING QUALITY 
of these shops is 
attested by their 
presence in this guide. 


NESTLE’S 
Originators of Permanent Waving. World- 
Famous Experts. 12 and 14 East 49th St, 
N. Y. Phone Vanderbilt 9086-4113. 








Gowns— Ready-to-Wear 


“STEPPING STONES” 
to the best and most unusual shops, are 
these little advertisements. Vanity Far 





low; correcting all faults. Private and recommends their services to you. 
class lessons, Residential work by ar- CANTON CREPE CAPES WITH TAFFETA| CALL AT SCHAEFFER’S if you want expert 
rangement. Teachers’ Courses. Certificates flower-petal border and collar. In black, white, | personal attention for a permanent wave. ‘osi- 


and Diplomas awarded. 
9 E. 59th St. (at 5th Ave.) N.Y. Phone Plaza 8612 
MISS MURIEL PARKER 
Modern Dancing taught by refined young lady. Ex- 
pert individual instruction, $5 per lesson. Beginners 
specialized. 43 W. 46th St., N. Y. Bryant 3974. 


Delicacies 


WILD BEACH PLUM JELLY 3 
$3.00 and $4.75 per dozen glasses. Transportation 
prepaid East of the Mississippi. Cape 
Products ord North Truro, Cape Cod, Mass. 














navy, gray and beige. Women’s and misses’ sizes, 


J. Schaeffer, 
Phone: Murray Hill 5772 


tively no friz or kink. 
590-592 Fifth Avenue 





$39.50. Best & Co., 5th Ave. at 35th St., New York 


Gowns Remodeled 





CLUZELLE BROS. 
Specialists in the new ‘‘Eugene” Permanent Waving 


Transformations 
Fitzroy 4191 . 





MY_ RE-BUILDING OF GOWNS IS THE TALK 
of New York because I make creations out of 
gowns that seem hopeless, Prices “x 
Atalanta Homer, Ltd.,7 E.55th St., N.Y. Plaza 9463 


12-14 W. 37th St., 
THERE ARE 
72 classifications and what 
you want is bound to 
be in one of them. 








Greenwich Village Attractions 


SHOP sae, YOUR EASY CHAIR 
Write these shops today. 
They are reliable and ready 
to serve you. 





Apple Crystals—newest confection for your bridge, 
afternoon tea, or children’s enjoyment. Tin boxes 
2.25, de luxe pkg., for gifts, prizes, etc., $2.50. In- 
sured parcel post. Mme. Rosa Winesap, Bradford, Pa. 


FIR TREE INN 
Between 

A. W. Stevens 

Service a la carte 


138 6th AVENUE, N. Y. 
10th and llth Sts. 
Ww. Montgomery 


Phone 0404 Chelsea 





The Woman Jeweler 














MME. MAYS, F Specialist. Est. 1891. Per- EAT PRUNES direct from packer in ‘ A restaurant oe. Altman’s—ROSA OLGA TRITT—366 5th Ave. 
manently removes wrinkles, freckles, a ete. neat 5x10 Ib. wooden boxes. All aged prepaid. which is not simply ‘different’ A Shop Intime on the 11th floor specializing in fine 
Muscles tightened ; endorsed “. known physicians. 5 Ib. box $1.50, 10 Ib. x $2.75. ut also better Gems, Settings & Repairs. Express your Personality 
Booklet sent. 50 W. 49th St. . Y., Bryant 9426. American Fruit Packers, San ay California. Daily 8 A.M.—S8 P.M. Sundays 9 A.M.—8 P.M. | in your Jewelry. We will design & execute it well, 
— os ~ DESTROYER permanently wnene va. ara wiimant a 
eradicates all superfluous ha tl oots). 2} ° 2 ° vu, , s as y ’ e 
dloctricity or ay Stood = 50 ye a Designs for Fine Stationery planning to shop through these columns. Trousseaux 
Mme. Julian 14 West 47th Street, N. Y. “Come early and avoid the rush’ 





THE WIDE VARIETY 
of goods advertised on 


these pages is amazing. 


100 SHEETS—50 ENVELOPES — FINISH 
folded note paper, white, blue or 
Name and address printed on both, 


SIXTY WASHINGTON SQUARE SOUTH 
Home of famous artists. Here one finds 
— food and the charm of old New York. 

ak 





Artistic, Exclusively Hand-Embroidered monograms 

and initials. Finest work executed on ry 

7 Angela Lattille, Room 431, 47 W. 34th St, 
4 





















































Read the announcements. Dept. C. Paramount Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. e bus for luncheon, tea or dinner. Tel. Fitzroy 0728. Mrs. A. ‘a. Hoxgson, Mgr. 
M thud i 7 alee agen nn f Yes | pag B52 
et the greatest Parisia ist for ° : . ° ! -of -the-ord 
beautifying the skin. Wonderful. westanents for Dinner and Bridge Favors Interior Decorations is the chief charm to be had from 
Wrinkles—Sagging Muscles—Double Chin the advertisers in these columns. 
also for Thin or Scrawny Neck—Aging Hands. Send | Discriminating Hostesses Demand “‘HOBBY”’ CHAPIN, HARPER & DUTEL 
for Questionnaire and booklets about Preparations, | Place Cards because they are novel, clever, and | 76 West 48th St. Bryant 6887 U; 1 Gift 
Home Treatments and Perfumes. New address treasured by guests. Send for descriptive folder. Interior Decorators. Estimates nusua myts 
V. Darsy, Salon de Jeunesse, 17 W. 49th St., N. Y. Jerome B. Gray, West Chester, Penna. and suggestions for town and country work = 
EGYPTOL—Nature’s aid to beauty. TABLE DECORATIONS, for sale or for rent. | REAL CLOUDY AMBER CIGARETTE HOLDE 
Daily use removes wrinkles. + A iv, Ritz Carlton ey Mounted with 14kt. solid gold band complete with 
Sets. $5.20. Booklet Free. Dress Forms 18 East 47th Str geiuine Morocco leather case. 2% in., $6.75; 
Francois, 260 So. 17th St., Philadelphia, Pa. | Adeline de Voo Cummings, © cowed Hill 6700-7669 | 3 in., $7.25; 4 in., $8.00; 5 in., $10; 6 in., $11. 
AN ANNOUNCEMENT PNEUFORM—The Pneumatic Dress Form. Gowns ROMANCE In Round or Oval Shape 
i _ Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide fitted without personal try-on. Inflated in fitted These little adlets bring = mer- 2% in. Cigar Holder $8.00 
a profitable introduction to lining, gives exact figure. Fitted Linings. chants into contact with 150,000 Joseph E. Rudell - 
reader and advertiser. Pneuform, 16 West 46th St., N. Y. Bryant 5338 customers twice every month. 27 East 22nd Street New York City 
MME. BARTHE. Beauty treatment. All signs of CONSULTING DECORATOR helps to express your | PERSONALLY INVESTIGATED—Here are ove? 
age removed and the skin rendered firm and youth- ° ideals in Home Decorating. Long experience in 300 shops personally investigated by 
ful. Strictest a Refined _ surroundings. Employment Agencies Shopping & many wholesale accounts lend economy Vanity Fair and conveniently grouped on 
316 W. 95th St., N. Y¥ Tel. Riverside 5400 to her art. Laura Wand, 49 W. 44th St., Van. 0616 these pages to simplfy your shopping. 
RUTH FREY, 574 Sth Ave., N.Y. Facial expert. | CHARLOTTE GORDON recommends dependable | IDEAS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
Try my treatment, $1.50. Bleach Pack, $2. Egg Pack | servants and offers personal intimate housekeeping can be found W. ddi St ti 
$2.50. Ist treatment is gratis if course is continued. | experience to solve your problems. A service of by exploring edding ationery 
It’s new. Treat all hair disorders. Bryant 5676. | integrity. 660 Madison Ave., (nr. 60th). Plaza 9467 these pages. 





MADAME BERTHE’S ZIP positively destroys Hair 


with root. No electricity or caustics. ‘ree demon- 
stration at office. Write for booklet. Mme. Berthe, 
Specialist. Dept. 8B. 562 5th Ave., New York. 





TO THE UTTERMOST ENDS OF THE EARTH 
these little advertisements carry 
the message of a service, 
the best there is. 


Books 

















Flesh Reduction 


SUPERFLUOUS FLESH REDUCED by modern 
scientific method. _No dieting or exercising required. 
Dr. R. Newman, ee ag Physician, 286-5th Ave. 











(near 30th St.), N C. Phone Mad. Sq. 5758. 
BUST, DOUBLE CHIN, HIPS, ABDOMEN re- 
duced. B-Slym applied externally. Absolutely 


safe, large jar, month’s treatment. $5 postage ppd. 
Re-juvenating Co.. 2100 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Jewelry and Precious Stones 


PAUL’S FOR WEDDING INVITATIONS, At- 
nouncements, Calling Cards and fine Stationery. 
Prices and sampies upon request. Pete “3 Paul & 


Son, Ine., 256 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, New York, 





TRABERT and PLIMPTON. Formerly with Black, 

Starr & Frost and Tiffany & Co. Jewels Pur- 

chased and Appraised. Guarantee Trust Co. Bldg. 
5th Ave., cor. 44th St., Murray Hill 1192 





THE BUYER’S DIRECTORY 


WHOLESALE ONLY 





DURING THESE BUSY DAYS 
Let Vanity Fair solve your shopping problems. 
We personally recommend this “blue list’ of 
quality s shops. Write to them. 





Gifts 








THE SUNWISE TURN—A modern bookshop 
51 East 44th St., N. Y¥, Neighboring the Grand 
Central. We do all the regular and maby unusual 
forms of bookselling. 





BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM METHOD 
Ring Roller—Bergonie Chair—Electric Light Baths. 
Dr. Joseph R. Ross, Physio-Therapist, 
Ave., cor. 4lst St., N. ¥ 


300 Madison 


Tel. Vanderbilt S658. 





FRANK C. HUTCHINSON BUYS DIAMONDS, 
precious stones and individual pieces of jewelry or 
jewelry estates to be settled. Expert appraising. 
344 Madison Avenue, N.Y.C. Opp. Hotel Biltmore. 





GIFT SHOPS Using Better Novelties Ask for My 
1922 Catalog Also Containing Assortment Susses 


tion from $15.00 Up. k. 
Rena Rosenthal, "444 Madison ve, New Yor! 
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NEW YORK CITY & VICINITY 


‘the GARDNER SCHOOL 
For Girls 


it East 5ist Street. New York City. 


A thorough school with delightful home life. 
Fireproof building. College preparatory; aca- 
demic, secretarial and elective courses. Music, 
yiding, swimming, tennis. 66th year. 


Miss Eltinge and Miss Masland, Principals. 

















Scudder : School | Riverside Drive, N. Y. 
Seven buildings; attractive a like college 
life. Gymnasium, swimming. ‘entrance ex- 
minations. 
Courses; Spanish, French, Music, Art. 
For older students: 

POST GRADUATE SCHOOL 
1, Secretarial Training, with unusual features. 
2. Domestic Science, one year course with diploma. 
3. Community 
Secretarial, Social Welfare, 
Graduates of this Course are also qualified for 
high grade secretarial pecu Address 

MISS” V. F. SCUDDER 


The ‘Rayson ee for Girls 


Removed to beautiful residence on the Drive. Home 
aud Day Departments. 28th year October 1922. 


and Americanization. 





Clara I. Colbourne, A.B. Principals 
Martha K. Humphrey, A.M. Penner ; 
310 Riverside Drive, Cor. 103rd St., N. Y. City. 


Paris 


New York MADAME - SKERTEN 
(Formerly of 3 Avenue Trocadero, Paris) 
FRENCH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
in New York. 
Personal pee. Boarding and ~~. Students 
MMER TRAVEL IN EU ~% 
i} and 15 E. 92 is E. S2nd St. Tel Lenox 4794 


‘Paris School 


To be opened the first week in October 
under the dee of 
. BAMARIS GRINGOIRE 
—— de PCnivente de Paris 
we. E. moh sini New York City. 


fra. Boswell’ 6 Resideue 
= GIRL STUDENTS IN NEW YORK 
H ARKRISON BOSWELL 
344 Sweet ‘Bath St., at Riverside Drive 
Telephone Schuyler 3106 

Catalogue on request 


TEASDALE RESIDENCE 
For Young Women and Girl Students 
— Rates to summer students 
Open all yea Chaperonage 
326 West Both Street Riverside Drive 
Booklet Telephone: Schuyler 7724 


Chaperonage 














Attractive Home 
FOR A FEW GIRL STUDENTS 
Write for information to Miss M. C. Belden 
391 West End Ave., New York City 
vr Riverside Drive 
Telephone Schuyler 1131 Chaperonage 


PRIVATE TUTOR 


Elementary and Preparatory Branches 
Successful record with New York’s leading private 
nee Instruction at student’s or tutor’s residence. 
MRS. D. ROBERTS 62 W. h Street 
Phone , AF. 3822 New York City 


CHAPERONAGE to EUROPE 
Mrs. Smith and Miss Gray will close their New 
York Chaperonage for girls June lst and_ will 
accompany a few girls on_a travel tour: Paris, 
the Battlefields, Belgium, England. For particu- 
lars, address Mrs. Christine Smith and Miss 
Fanny 4 Sra. The Wyoming, 7th Ave. at 55th 














New York Residence for Older Girl Students 
Personal Supervision haperonage 
SS M. HOURIGA 
Degrees from Royal Conservatories of Brussels 
and London. 
Phone Rhinelander 5477 


OSSINING SCHOOL 


For girls. 54th year. 30 miles from New York. 
Academic and Economic courses. Separate school 
for very young girls. For catalog address 

c A_C. FULLER, Principal 
New York, Ossining-on- Hudson, = 6A 


The SEMPLE SCHOOL for Girls 


Opposite Central Park, Boarding and 
Day Pupils. College Preparatory. Post 
raduate. Finishing Courses. Lan- 
guages, Art, Music and Dramatic 
Art. Social life. Out door Recrea- 
tion. Country estate. Mrs. T. Dar- 
tington Semple, Principal, 241-245 
Central Park West, Bcx F, New York 























OUNG man, twenty-six years of age, Ar- 

chitect and Fine Arts, A.F.A., wishes po- 
sition as tutor or companion for ‘the Summer 
Months or longer. Will go anywhere, Ex- 
Perienced; references. 

H.Lunder, Box601, Columbus, Georgia 


248 West 724° ‘st. at 


High School, Preparatory and Elective 


Service, a new profession combining 


12 East 75th St. | 





pages all the same. 





your disposal. 








Knows A HUNDRED SCHOOLS 
WHERE You Know ONE 


VANITY FAIR 


You know of a good school for your boy or 
girl? It has given satisfaction to your 
friends? But it will pay you to read these 


You don’t want just a good school. 
want the best school. 
of them, located all over the country, 
serving every variety of different need. 
Any one may have something to offer 
which you maynot have thought of before. 


| Look for that something carefully. Ask 
us to help you find it. 
Service Bureau has experts whose sole 
duty it is to keep in touch with schools 
all over the country. 
Why not make use of it— 
before making one of the most important 
decisions of your life? 


THE NAST SCHOOL SERVICE 
23 WEST 44TH ST., 


nN A 





You 
Here is a selection 





The Nast School 


Their advice is at 


NEW YORK 





a 











NEW YORK CITY & VICINITY 


NEW YORK CITY & VICINITY 








BRIARCLIFF 


Mrs. Dow's School for Girls 

Mrs EDITH COOPER HARTMAN, B.S.-Principal 
IARCLIFF MANOR. © NEW YORK 
General Academic and College 
Preparatory Courses. Music and 
Art with New York advantages. 


Music Department: 
Mr. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
Artistic Adviser 


Mrs. Florence M. Stevens, 


Art Department: 
Mr. George W. Bellows, N.A., 
Director 
Junior School 
Post-Graduate Department 
Illustrated Circular on request 


The 
ELY SCHOOL 
ELY COURT 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


In the country. One hour from New York. 























MISS BEARD’S SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS Orange, New Jersey 


Thirty minutes from New York 
City. College preparatory and 
special courses. Music, Art, Do- 
mestic Science. Outdoor classes. 
Skating, a, Tennis, Hockey 
and _ Basketball 

LUCIE C. BEARD, eotoieirese 

















CO-EDUCATIONAL 


TH E LIBE R TA 
3 West End Aven 
DAY SCHOOL FOR CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
CHILDREN. Kindergarten through Fourth Grade. 
Hot luncheon. Afternoon supervised play. For 
catalogue address 
Mrs. Elinor Bailey Gibbs, Director 


ELEMENTARY DAY SCHOOL 


CUDDE For Boys and Girls 


Playground during the summer months where 








the play of each child is supervised. Reg- 
istrations for short or long — 

Miss Edna V. F. 
261 West 7ist St., N. Y. nae Col. 10077 











NEW YORK CITY & VICINITY 





M AR YM OUN e 3 
Tarrytown - on - Hudson. N. Y. 





Glee Club 
ACADEMY 


COLLEGE 
Four-year course 


Pre - academic, Aca- 
leading to degrees 


demic and Two-year 
Finishing Courses 

Domestic Science; Practical Dressmaking; 
Gymnasium; Swimming Pool; all outdoor sports. 
For Catalogue address The Reverend Mother. 














Suburban to York City 
Fifty Minutes from Fifth Avenue. 


Dr. and Mrs. Frederic M. Town- 
send’s boarding school for high- 
school girls and graduates. Superb 
equipment. Magnificent granite 
buildings of French chateau design, 
‘ overlooking the sea. Athletic and 
~ scientific physical training. Emi- 
nent faculty for all usual studies, 
also music, art, expression, do- 
mestic science, secretarial. Member- 
ship $1200. For booklet address 


Director, Glen Eden, Stamford, Conn. 











NEW YORK STATE 


| Knox School - 


for Girls 
COOPERSTOWN, N. Y. 









Trains for 
well-informed, 
capable, gracious 
womanhood 


A school of tecmrican ideals in 
a @ country of American traditions 


kabl and beautiful set- 
ting on Otsego Lake. all outdoor sports. 
Courses: College Preparatory, General, Secretarial, | 
Music, Art. Advanced courses with diploma. 
For Catalog address ; 
MRS. RUSSELL HOUGHTON ! 
COOPERSTOWN BOX FE NEW YORK ag 





j ik 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 








For Young Women 


Art, Expression and other vocational courses. 
diploma. 90-acre campus. 32 buildings. 
ming pool. Horseback riding. 
social activities. 

e Registrar, Box 1 


building and class work. 





NATIONALPARK SEMINARY 


Washington, D. C., Suburbs 


James E. Ament, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


Two-year courses in college work. Girls may specialize in Music, 
Domestic Science 
Gymnasium and swim- 
Club houses for recreation and 
Reference required. —— made 

199 Forest Glen, Md. 
New College Preparatory Department for younger girls. Separate 


“Kappa,”’ one of eight charming clubhouses 

















KING-SMITH STUDIO-SCHOOL 
For young women. Courses: music, languages, 
painting, sculpture, dancing, expression, dramatic 
art; all academic subjects. Courses elective. Tui- 
tion according to amount of work taken. 

Mr. & Mrs. King-Smith, Directors 
1751 Newhampshire Ave. Washington, D. C. 


GUNSTON HALL 


A School for Girls Established 1892 
Mrs. Beverley R. Mason, Principal 
1914 Florida Ave., iuseiaeiniein D.C. 


FAIRMONT SCHOOL 


For Girls. 24th year. Limited to graduates of ac- 
credited preparatory and high school. Two-year 
college and special courses. Effective use of Edu- 
cational advantages of National Capital. 

2109 S Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 











Tre Colonial School 
For Girls 


High School, College Prepara- 
tory and Collegiate courses. Complete Domestic 
Science and Secretarial departments. Music, Art, 
and Expression. Well ordered home and social life. 


Athletics, Miss Jessie Truman, Associate Principal, 
1537 Eighteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


{n National Capital. 





CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 


A school for the girl of today and tomorrow. Courses: 
Preparatory; two-year advanced for high school 
graduates; special. Unrivalled location at the na- 
tional capital. For catalog, address CHEvy CHas® 
ScHOOL, Box F, FREDEKIC ErNEST FARRINGTON, 
Ph.D., Headmaster, WasHINGTON, D. C 





VANITY FAIR 








EASTERN ATLANTIC 














Lasell Seminary 


A _ school that blends the best of old New 


England ideals of woman’s education with 
training that recognizes and meets demands of 
modern complex life. 

Course of study, from first year high school 
grades through two years’ work for high school 
graduates, ranges widely through academic and 
special elective courses. Unusual training in 
Home Economics, Music, Art, College Prepara- 
tory and Secretarial courses. Ideally situated 
for cultural advantages of Boston. Outdoor 
sports and gymnasium. 15 buildings. 30 acres. 

LAND PARK 


The Junior School for Girls under 15 

Satalogs on application 

mp Teconnet opens July Ist 
SLOW, Ph.D., Principal 

F. TOWNE, A.M., Assoc. Principal 

Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 


ChoateSchool 


1600 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. 














41st year. Home and Day School 
for Girls. Special emphasis on 
college preparatory work. Gen- 
eral Courses. Athletic sports. 
Horseback riding. Social life of 
school special care of experi- 
enced teachers. 


AUGUSTA CHOATE Vassar A.B.,A.M. 
Principal 

















Situated on Boston’s 
most beautiful avenue. 
Intensive courses prepar- 
ing for college examina- 
tions. General course. Ad- 
vanced work for high 
school graduates. Music, 
art, languages (native 
teachers). Organized ath- 
letics, gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool, playground. 
Horseback riding. Modern 
residence within a short ~ 
distance of all the city’s 
advantages. 


GRACE L. EDGETT, Principal 
2Gi Clarendon Street 
(Corner of Commonwealth Ave.) 


BOSTON, MASS. 














House in the Pines 


Norton, Mass., 30 miles from Boston 

A School for Girls. College preparatory and 
finishing courses. Music, Art, Household Arts. 
Secretarial courses. Every attention, not only 
to habits of study, but to each girl’s health 
and happiness. 


Miss Gertrcpe E. CornisuH, Principal. 














ROGERS HALL SCHOOL ! 


Lowell, 


For 
Girls 


Massachusetts. 38 min- 


utes from Boston. Thorough 
preparation for college. For 
catalogue and views, address 


Miss Olive Sewall Parsons, B.A. 
Principal 








Saint Margaret’s School 


47th year. College preparatory. Secre- 
tarial and Domestic Science Courses. 
Gymnasium. Organized athletics. Out- 
door life on 50-acre school farm. 
Miss Emily Gardner Munro, A. M., 
Principal 
Waterbury, Conn. 











THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 
Springfield, Mass. 3 buildings. Gymnasium, 
ming, Ball field, Tennis, Horseback riding. College 
Preparatory, General, Secretarial and Special 
Courses, Housecraft, model practice house. 35 girls. 
12 teachers. Principals, John MacDuffie, Ph.D., 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


Swim- 











Wi dclit? 


A graduate school offering two 
years of highest quality 
academic work. Splendio 
courses in Home - making 
Science, Music, Language, 
Secretarial Training and 
Art. Equals two college 
years. Ideal home 
surroundings and in- 
fluences. Catalog. 













Mr. and Mrs. H. M. 
Crist. Principals, 
Box 1509F 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


The Graduate School of 
The Mary Lyon School 


Che Harrcum School 


For Girls Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
OSs) Thorough college preparation or spe- 
34 EPS) cial study, Music, art. New stone 
; large grounds. Hockey, 
tennis, basketball, riding. 
Write for illustrated catalog. 
Mrs. —. H ——- B.L. 


d of School 
Mrs. L. May wittis, 









°“3.P, Academic Head 








BEECHWOOD 


JENKINTOWN, PA. 
Suburb of Phila. 

School for practical training of young women. 
Junior College Departments, Music, Art, Do- 
mestic Science, Kindergarten, Normal 
Gymnastics, ete. 

Large hew gymnasium 

Address as a 



























“Walnut Lane 


65th Year City and Country School 
High School Graduate; Academ- 
ic; College Preparatory; Lan- 
guage; Music; Expression; Vo- 
cational Courses. Athletics; 
Horseback Riding. Swimming. 
=| Basketball. Tennis. Dancing. 
s}Military Drill. 

. Edna Johnston, A.B., Prin., 
Box 0, Germantown, Phila., Pa. 








SCHOOLS 


| NEW YORK 


St. John’s School 


Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
For manly boys. Thorough preparation for 
college and business. Military training. High 
standard academic work. Individual instruc- 
tion. small classes. Physical Culture and 
| Athleti¢s. Gymnasium and Drill Hall, Swimn- 
| | ming Pool. Separate school for boys under 13, 
William Addison Ranney, A.M., Principal 


BOYS 


ULVER 


MILITARY ACADEMY || 


For catalog address the 
INQUIRY BUREAU, Box V.F., Culver, Indiana 






































EASTERN ATLANTIC 











New York Military Academy 
A SCHOOL OF DISTINCTION 


CoRNWALLON Hupson For CaTALocvue Write 
NEw York TO THE SECRETARY 


FREEHOLD MILITARY SCHOOL 

For 80 select young boys. Just enough of the 
Military training to inculcate habits of obedience, 
promptness, orderliness and self-reliance. Study and 
play carefully supervised. N. Y., 42 miles; Phila., 
66 miles. ‘‘The school with the personal touch.’’ 
Mason CHarves M. Duncan, Box 66, Freehold, N.J. 














STONY BROOK ae. For Boys 














| Stony Brook Long Island’ N. + 
| A Christian School. Preparation for college and 
technical school or for business. 35 acres north 
et shore L. I. 53 miles from N. Y. C. Catalog. Ad- 
Roosevelt Military Academy ‘ess Devt. V. 156 Sth ave. N.Y. C. Rev. John 
Perpetuates the vigorous ideals and robust Ameri- + Carsou, LL.D., Pres. E. Gaebelein, A.M., Prin, 
ecanism of Theodore Roosevelt. Strong outdoor life; 
progressive curriculum. Fiis boys for leadership. 
Senior and Junior Schools. Catalog. John F. SOUTHERN 
Carrington, Headmaster, West Englewood, N. J. 








‘TOME SCHOOL 


NEW E ENGLAND 


Midway between Philadelphia and Baltimore 
Individual supervision of every boy 


NOBLE & GREENOUGH SCHOOL “Rate $1000 Port Deposit, Md. 
Dedham. Mass, 
NEW ENGLAND 


A Country Boarding and Day School, 
MASSEE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


Shippan Point Stamford, Conn. 
52 minutes from on Long Island 








9 miles from 








Boston. 100 acres, On the Charles River. Superb 
mansion. Gymnasium and boathouse. Athletic | 3 
fields. Preparation for college and scientific schools. 


Address Charles Wiggitis, 2d, Headmaster, 


New York 








CHESHIRE (Formerly Roxbury School) sound 

A School for the Individual. Prepares for all colleges and ee schools. 
Classes limited to five boys. Hard work required. Junior Department for boys One 
Expert instruction mentally and physically. Boys || teacher to every 12 boys. Athletics and all 
enter Whenever vacancies occur. ‘or catalog, || outdoor sports on beutiful. campus of 16 


acres overlooking Long Island Sound. 


address W. L. 
W. W. Massee, Ph.D., Box F, Stamford, Conn. 


School, Inc., Cheshire, Conn. 


ORCESTE 


89°" YEAR OPENS SEPTEMBER 19" 
250 ALERT BOYS - 22 COMPETENT MEN 


CAD LY & ae 








Ferris, A.B., Headmaster, mre 








WORCESTER 
MAS 











MISS MILLS SCHOOLS Qut-0f-Door 
School 

Girls 6 to 16 years. Ten acres. Riding, all sports. 

Sleeping porches. gg family life. French 

emphasized. ALBERTO JONAS, Supervisor of Piano. 

ILLEN STANNEY MILLS, Head of the _—. 
PHILADELPHIA, Mount Atry. ‘‘Cresheim.’’ Box 

eo 1850. 


OGONTZ SCHOO sabeak far 


girls occupying an estate on the onan of Rydal 
Hills. 25 minutes from Phila, Illustrated booklet 
describing new building mailed on request. Rydal, 
Junior Department. Miss Abby Sutherland, Prin. 
Pennsylvania, Montgomery County. 


HIGHLAND HALL 


Founded 1867 
In old residential Hollidaysburg, in the Alleghanies. 
College preparatory, general and post-graduate courses. 
ELLEN C. Keates, A.B., Prin., Hollidaysburg, Pa. 














SOUTHERN 


BRENAU COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY 


Select, patronage 30 states; pleasant 
social life; North of Atlanta. Standard 
A.B. course; special advantages in music, 





oratory, art, domestic science, phy sical 
culture. New gymnasium, swimming 
pool. Catalog and illustrated book. 


ress RENAU, 


Box “V. F.” Gainesville, Ga. 


WARRENTON COUNTRY SCHOOL 
For Young Girls 

College preparatory and sp 
the language of the house. 
to teach girls how to study, 
uature, and to inculcate 
economy. No extras. 
Mile. Lea M. Bouligny, Box 43, Warrenton, Va. 


ses. French. 
The school is planned 
to bring them nearer 
habits of order and 











___ CENTRAL STATES | 
LENOX HALL ; 


burban location, 30 minutes from St. Louis. Six- 
acre campus, magnificently landscaped. College 
Preparatory and Special Courses. Athletics. Lim- 
ited enrollment. Tuition $900 and $1,000. Cata- 
logue. Address Mrs. M. Louise THomas, Principal 
Missouri, Kirkwood, St. Louis Co., Box 1025. 


‘The real Eastern School in the 
Heart of the Middle West.’’ Su- 








NEW ENGLAND 
~ Mount Ida ‘School ol for Girls 


Preparatory, finishing school. Exceptional oppor- 
tunities, with a delightful home life. 
Send for Year Book 


2646 Summit Street, Newton, Mass. 

















SUMMER CAMPS | 


fen 





SVE DERE Mee 


THE TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS 
Foss Gute. wader 20 years) oxbury, Vt. 
ONDE CAMP IN THE GREEN MOUNTAINS 
— ae ee re ead tg in the Green Mountains. Athletic fields, clay tennis courts, private 
swimming pond, sleeping bungalows, screened dining-rooms and a central assembly hall for 
musi“, plays, dancing and games around a big. cheery fireplace. The Teela-Wooket Camps 
are famous for their fine saddle horses, free riding, and thorough instruction in horsemanship. 
Enthusiastic counselors are carefully chosen, Separate camps for Juniors and Seniors. Write 
for illustrated booklet. 
Camp Idlewild on Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H., is for boy 


Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Roys, 10 boakite St, ‘Conetien, Mass. 




















For Girls 
Aloha Camps, Fairlee, Vermont 
3 distinct camps Ages 7-13 13-17 17-30 
On Lake Morey. 18th season. All sports. 
Horse-back riding. Our aim—a vigorous body, 
alert mind and strong character. 2.000 girls 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


| 

| Information and advice in all matters pet- 
|taining to schools or schooling given 
| gladly and freely to all who ask for it. 








have been in camp and not a single serious || NAST SCHOOL SERVICE 

accident. Aloha Camp for Boys under same i 

SAaaeuet, For booklets address 23 West 44th Street New York City 
5 ™ ren a ise ae 

206F Addington Road Brookline, Mass. 











Earn $30—$35 a week 
Every woman should learn. We 
train Beginners, — Practical 
Nurses, Mothers and Religious 
Workers by our Fascinating 









CAMP HALCYON 


Number limited to 40 girls. 
On Lake Michigan. P.O. Holland, Mich. 


All sports. Horseback riding. Excel- = Leading 
lent instruction in classical danc- fea tee em. Endorsed by 
ing. For booklet address physicians. . 22 years. 
Ann 0. Watt, =, H. Garesche Earn while learning 


If you are over 18 and under 
55 years of age write for cala- 
log and Lesson Pages with 
FREE — of Money-Back 
Guarantee and FREE 
NU RSE s EQUIPMENT. 
Chicago Schoo! of Nursing, Dept. 706, 421tAshland Blvd., Chicage 


The Sargent School for Physical 


Dir 
3622 West Pine Hehe "St. Louis, Mo. 

















“CAMP BEAU RIVAGE 
PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


French camp for girls. All sports by land and sea. 





| 
Education 








__ For booklet sighed ene © | Established 1881 Booklet on request 
57 East 74th Street, New ork City. br A. SARGENT L. w. SARGENT 
‘DEVEREUX TUTORING CAMP Combrides 38, Ne 
DE The 
For Boy ancroft School 
who need individual instruction. All grades. | The Home School for Subnormal Children. One of 
Vocational training. 55 acres. Swimming. | the oldest and best schools of its kind in existence: 
Box Berwyn, Pa. Address Box 145, Haddonfield, 


3. 
E. A. Farrington, M. Jenzia Coulson Cooley 











Meredith, New! 
Camp Waukewan ‘orsti'. No! Exceptional Children 
Lake Winnipesaukee. Camp altitude, 900 feet. | Individual training will develop the child who oy 
New buildings especially designed for camp pur- ; not progress satisfactorily. Miss Woods’ hear 
poses. Games, hiking, horseback riding, water | Box 169F, Roslyn, Pa. 14 miles from Philadelphi 
sports. Booklet. Mrs. Evelyn Brown, | Beonte : va 
19 West Thirty-fourth Street, New York. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 
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SPECIAL SCHOOLS _ 


= ECIAL 


ostume and Millinery 
Design 


If you would spend a charming—as well 
as instructive—hour, call at one of our 
schools and permit ‘us to demonstrate out 
work—or write for a complimentary copy 
of that intensely interesting book, The 
secret of Costume Design, by Hartman, 
America’s Premier Designer. You will 
Jearn all about that wonderful new and 
profitable profession—Costume and = Mil- 
Jinery Design; also about the ever-growing 
demand for professional designers. 








Fashion Academy, Inc. 
21 E. 79th St. Studio V.F.6 N. Y. C. 


Philadelphia San Francisco 
1432 N. Broad St. Scottish Rite Temple 











Le 


DESIGNING and MILLINERY 


Pressmaking and Pattern Cutting taught for whole- 
ale, retail or home use. School open all summer. 
Cali or write for particulars. McDowell Dress- 
waking and Millinery School. Established 7 
Chartered under Regents. 58 West 40th St., N. Y. 
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THE GARLAND SCHOOL 
OF HOMEMAKING 


A special school which qualifies girls to preside 
over and maintain well ordered homes. 
MARGARE ANNARD, Director 
2 Chestnut St.. Boston, Mass. 








Che NEW YORK SCHOOL of’ 


INTERIOR DECORATION 

101 PARK AVE ‘NEW YORK CITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 

Complete instruction in period 

styles, color harmony, composi- 

tion, etc. Amateur and Profes- 

sional Courses. Start any time. 


Send for Catalogue F. 











PROFESSIONAL INTERNATIONAL 
ART TRAINING 


The New York School 
of Fine & Applied Art 


Prank Alvah Parsous, Pres., New York & Paris 
William M. Odom, Director of Paris School 
Requests Your Patronage. Circulars. 
Ten Courses—See Advertisement in ‘‘Vogue.’’ 
Address Secretary, 2239 Broadway, N. Y. 

















suuirennre 







Rinterior 


Decoration 
10 Lessons by Mail £30, 


CADEMY OF FINE Z ARTS 





wim“ 81 East Madison St- 














Boston School of latester Decoration 


Correspondence Courses 
Course A—Professional Training Course. 
Course B—Domestic Course,—How to Plan Your 
Own House, Enrollment limited. Write for Prospectus. 
Address P.O. Box 143, Boston (Copley Sta.), Mass. 





. . ? 
Miss Conklin’s 
SECRETARIAL SCHOOL 
Twenty-third Year 
A school for professional training. High 
Standard of excellence attained. Bureau of 
Placement for all graduates. Illustrated 
booklet on request. Summer session. 
Studios of the Tilden Building 
105 West 40th Street, New York 

a 











The 


New Bork School of Secretaries 
Madison Avenue & 44th Street 
New York, N. 
Three Months’ Course 


Students subject to probation; Grad- 
uates registered. 


Write for Prospectus C Vanderbilt 4039 


testes 





— 
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Katharine Gibbs School 


of Secretarial and Executive Training 
for Educated Women 


BOSTON, 247 Berkeley St.; NEW YORK, 101 
Park Ave.; PROVIDENCE, 14 Greene St. 
Aschool of unusual character and distinctive pur- 


Peps esident facilities in the Boston school, 
n exclusive residential section of the city. 
. ee 
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with outdoor stage 


Students of the dr 


Richard Bennett) 


MISS DO 





MARIARDEN 


PETERBOROUGH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


tion in plays under the direction of Adrienne Morrison (Mrs. 


Instruction in stage dancing will be given during July and 
August by Ted Shawn. 
A class in Marionettes will be conducted by a member of 
Tony Sarg’s Company. 


For folder giving particulars apply to 


8 Commonwealth Avenue Boston, Massachusetts 





comfortable summer school 
for professional performances. 


uma may have instruction through participa- 








and other experienced professionals. 







Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn = 


announce 





ROTHY McKISSICK, Secretary = NEW YORK 


= The summer session of 
= DENISHAWN will be held 
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Color, Co 





World of 


The first 
sists of a 


New York 








SUMMER 


Ballet, Classic, Interpretive and 
M. VERONINE 


Illustrated Catalog F. 













Our Famous studio, courses (from 3 to 4 months) include PLUS = 
problems in designing, the proper use of Fabrics, Psychology of Line, 


Our Graduates are being placed daily in authoritative positions in the 


average Designer. 
Send $10 to New York Studio and a copy will be sent by return mail, 


620 Fifth Avenue 33 Rue St. Roch Fairmont Hotel 


sand fog free BROWN’S 


—UVESTOFF SEROVA 22 8:t— 


MLLE. Sonia SERovA, Graduate Russian School. 


= in New York City where 
= great opportunities lie for 
= placing finished pupils in 
theatrical productions. 


COSTUME and MILLINERY ~ PROFESSIONAL 
DESIGN. Peltiee wah. — OOUCT#ORTCOtme 


12 weeks, commencing 


P. CLEMENT BROWN = July 3rd,—$300.00 
= NORMAL COURSE FOR 
TEACHERS OF 
DANCING 


6 weeks, commencing July 
3rd—$200.00. Fifteen com- 
plete dances taught—certifi- 
cate issued—Outline of 
work to be taken up sent on 
request. 


HUTA ei = 





mbinations, and Ornamentations with Parisian Technique. 


Fashion and commercialize their ability far above the 


edition of the text book by P. Clement Brown which con- 
complete home course in Fashion Designing is now ready. 


Three Famous Studios Open All Year 


For information write 


City Paris, France San Francisco, Cal, 






Margerie Lyon, Secretary 
80 W. 40th St., New York City 


HNL 














CHALIF 
Russian School 
of DANCING 





Art 
In 
Dancing 


NORMAL Cl A SSE JUNE 5 Catalog on Request 

JULY 28 163-165 W.57th St.,N.Y. 
Ballroom Dancing—Professional and Dancing Teachers’ Courses. 
Vestorr, Artist Pavlowa’s Imperial Ballet. 




















47 West 72d St., New York 
Telephone, Columbus 6212 i Fait HELEN MOLL E R 
THEATRE FOR THE DANCE 





Miss Moller has enlarged her school and es- 
tablished a theatre within a theatre. 





Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 


with Charles Frohman’s Empire 
Companies. For information app 
SECRETARY, 262 Carnegi 

New York, N. Y¥ 





American Academy of Dramatic Arts 


ANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 4 V é f t< . a4 
The leading institution for Dramatic and Ex- 


pressional Training in America. 


Recitals—Instruction. 
Lexington Opera House, 51st Street, New York City 





Connected 


=|] Guilbert 


Rocky Mountain Dancing 
m 
Steamboat Spring. Colo. 


Junior and Senior Camps. Horse- 
back riding, camping trips, swim- 
ming, basketball, tenn is. 








———_|] SCHOOL 3, THEATRE 


Normal and Pro goog i Classic 
Dancing Depts. winter Session: 
PORTIA MANSFIELD SCHOOL, Ger 





a Al TRAL BRANCH 


ALL A R D CHOOL Hotel Majestic, New York City (Knabe Piano) 24 West 57th Street, New York 
Class and private instruction in 


‘Lexington Ave. At 53H. N y. on 











Ps se New York Fourth Year mel-by-the-Sea, California. Booklei 
Secretarial Training October, 1922 to April, 1923 
Intensive course begins in June. The Third Educational Trip to Europe 
Day and Evening classes in all business will be arranged for the Pupils in the = 
subjects, commercial art, languages, Spring of 1923 
domestic arts, practical ‘nursing, tea 9 ALEXIS KOSLOFF 
room management. Estab. 50 years. Address applications to Secretary of the School of Imperial Russian Ballet 


Classical, Interpretive, Charac- 
ter, Greek, Egyptian, Panto- 
ae : - | mithe, Ballet, Stage and Social 











A course of forty lessons 
form, structure, and writi 
Story taught by Dr. J. 


SHORT-STORY WRITING ALVIENE,, SCHOOL sigue eng “paktns Win 


Vas P ° —Dance Art: 
for years Editor of Lippincott’s, FOUR SC’ CHOOLS 1 ino ON PRACTICAL STAGE 


Dancing. Children’s classes. 


25 YEARS THE STANDARD TRAINING Normal Course beginning 
‘CHOOL FOR THEATRE ARTS June 2nd, ending August 25th. 





DESCRI “a. 1 
in the history, DRAMATIC ARTS Studio. Telephone Circle 5208 


ng of the Short- ive 
Berg Esenwein, creme. Grates Pate om ie = intone _ | 5 eh a ei 























150-page catalogue free. Please address TRAINING: THE SCHOOL'S 's TUDENT® 5 Sr Ock and . 
The Home Correspondence School Write f. tal ji dy di dt 
molieen Dae’ 08 Rirsfout Mass |T yc iRWIN, Sanaa W. 72nd Ste N, ¥. Clty ROSETTA O'NEILL 
etween B’ way & Central Park Wes Announces 

COMBS CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC | - — SPECIAL SUMMER NORMAL CLASSES 
37th year. Individual Instruction. All branches we Classic, National, Rhythmic, and 
theoretical and applied including Public Per- Mrs. SAM CARTER WADDELL Belen D Dak - Ex thmi 
formance. Degrees conferred. Reciprocal Rela- Studio of Dancing jallroom Dances, Dalcroze Eurythmics 
tions with Univ. of Pa. Dormitories for women. Gikwacandhietvate crtructinusing Balle 74 MADISON AVE NEW YORK 

GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director Entenpective, Aesthetic, Folk and Social Dancing. rot th it Aa ete eae 
Box V Broad and Reed Streets, Philadelphia | 241 . 72nd St. New York City 
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VANITY FAIR 








Victrola homes are happiest 





The Victrola is the one instrument that 
presents in the home the best music of 
every kind and description in the tones of 
actual reality. The genius, the power, the 
beauty of every voice and every instrument 
—the diverse gifts possessed by the foremost 
artists of this generation. Their Victor 
Records played on the Victrola—a combi- 
nation that is essential to perfect results— 
duplicate in the home the public triumphs 
of these great artists. 

Victrolas in great variety—$25 to $1500. 





Victrola 


"HIS MASTERS VOICE" REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
Important: Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 
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When Good Sellers Get Together 


A Motley Tale With Characters Drawn—Perhaps Overdrawn—From Some Recent Successful Fiction 





HIS card-playing, he felt, 
[ves on the face of it, a 
dull way, at best, to pass 
the evening, and, besides, his 
trip to Cuba, capriciously con- 
ceived but none the less real, 
had served to diminish in no 
slight measure his dwindling 
balance at the bank. Without 
realizing it, Randon had now 
turned his car mechanically to 
the left, driving slowly up the 
brick entrance-way and _ stop- 
ping in the warm glare that il- 
lumined the porte-cochére. A 
man in livery stepped from 
nowhere, to all outward ap- 
pearances, and relieved him of 
the wheel, while Lee Randon 
turned, paused, and, with a 
not entirely ungraceful stride, 
walked into the mahogany and 
ivory reception hall. 
“’Lo, Lee,” called young 




















‘He'll be aw right in a min- 
ute,” said Patch, returning 
from a petting party in the 
pantry with Maybelle, the bet- 
ter-looking of the Patch’s 
maids. “He’s a trifle boiled, 
thassall.” 


ORN rubbed his knuckles 

thoughtfully. For a soft 
head it had shown his fist hard 
resistance. Blood trickled 
down Andrews’ white face. 
To Erik it was a red river on 
a gray map... . 

Lee Randon looked on dis- 
passionately, and yet, withal, 
not in an altogether, for him, 
disinterested manner. ‘The 
evening was, he decided ju- 
diciously, as he might have ap- 
praised the quality of a cock- 
tail or the shape of woman’s 
Bennie 1988 calf, to be nothing more than 








Anthony Patch, thickly. 
(Known to his friends as 
Tony, and to his critics as 
Mad Anthony, he was a youth- 
ful cross between Benvenuto 
and Nero.) He edged zig- 
zaggily toward the stolidly amused Randon, 
waving a lily in one flurrying hand. “See?” 
he giggled. ‘Lil Oscar Wilde!” 

Randon nodded grimly 

“Brilliant, ’ch know, Lee, but addicted 
spirits frumenti,—showing that I am a col- 
lege man. . . . Hell of a college man... . 
Who s’gested singin’ Boola Boola? ‘Thass 
no song ’tall. Moreover I don’t know th’ 
damn’ thing—woul’n’t sing ’t fi did... . 
That would be too bad!”” He laughed fool- 
ishly, shrilly, like a man gone slightly mad. 

Randon casually shook hands with his 
inebriated host, and paused at the threshold 
of the great drawing-room to survey those 
present,—a motley assemblage, he decided. 
Pach was indulging his fancy for filling his 
house with the current fleeting favourites of 
the literary world: there, seated on the man- 
tel, feet dangling, sat Erik Dorn, smoking 
a corncob pipe; beside him, smiling benefi- 
cently, stood Puzzlehead Sabre; and smok- 
ing a thoughtful cigarette by the window 
overlooking the purple fields of the night 
was John Andrews. 


- OMAN,” Dorn was saying, “is to 

man what salt is to potatoes. And 
drink?” He interrupted himself to laugh 
sadly. ‘“ ... Drink is like a very beauti- 
ful woman,—luring, intoxicating, enervat- 
ing! Bah!” He swept his half-empty 
tumbler to the floor, where it smashed un- 
musically. “I’m in an aura of Johnny 
Walker, friends and fellow citizens, but, in 
the final analysis, I find myself more in- 


a 





SKETOH BY BONNOTTE . 


LEE RANDON 


The Hero of Mr. Hergesheimer’s latest novel leaves the contemplation 
of Cytherea to visit Anthony Patch of “The Beautiful and Damned”; 
there he encounters figures from “Erik Dorn’’, “Three Soldiers”, “If Win- 


ter Comes” and ‘The Cruise of the Kawa” 


” 


teresting that way. ...” He was talking 
at himself. Like a five-star final. Friends 
and fellow citizens! Damn fools... . 
“The prisoner ate a hearty breakfast.” 
These dolts maddened him. His _ red- 
rimmed eyes lighted on John Andrews, 
oblivious to his talk. 

“Well, what d’ you think, upright?” he 
demanded. ‘Look like a damned plaster 
saint, you do! What d’ you think?” 

John Andrews tautened imperceptibly, 
and quivered with quickening indignation. 
He had had no innate desire to attend this 
belching, soggy wine-party. Whisky, too! 
The thought of it turned his stomach un- 
utterably: nauseated him. But Patch had 
been his classmate, and sentiment could not 
wholly be discarded. Patriotism, yes, but 
not sentiment! Patriotism? Tush! Little 
flags sputtered in his brain like fairies 
flecked with gold dancing in a magenta 
pool. . . . What had they been saying to 
him? Of course, Dorn was drunk. 

“You are intoxicated, Mr. Dorn,” he said 
quietly, quivering inwardly, yet outwardly 
calm. 

Then something hard hit him between 
the eyes, the room did a reverse twist, and 
he imagined that he was in France. 

“That,” said Mark Sabre, “was a 
thoughtless——perhaps a brutish thing to 
do,—and yet,” he scratched his topknot 
ruminatively, “I can fancy why he did it. 
We all can’t be alike, goodness knows.” 
Tenderly picking up Andrews, he carried 
him to a lounge. 


the usual boring affair. 

Through a maze of cigarette 
smoke, Patch was leading a 
paunchy little person to the 
centre of the room. 

“Gemmen,” he oozed, “I 
have thonor p’senting a grea’ speaker! 
Hear! Hear! Gonna p’sent grea’ splorer 
... Cap’n Walter Traprock. .. . Bow, 
Walt!” 


HE little man beamed happily, bowing 

in mock dignity. Lee Randon fumbled 
for the door leading into the study, just off 
the drawing-room, where, he knew, Anthony 
Patch indulged his literary aspirations, and, 
upon occasion, entertained the errant Muse. 
Lecturers, mused Randon moodily, had no 
place whatsoever in his scheme of things, 
and so, with life so short, why should he, 
an unwilling victim of convention, permit 
himself to be bored, at any time, and 
especially this particular evening? 

He had seated himself comfortably, laz- 
ily, in a long-seated, underslung club chair, 
flanked on one side by a liqueur cabinet, 
and on the other by a teakwood table. Ran- 
don reached for the gleaming decanter, and 
poured himself a drink. The amber glow 
reminded him of the sunset at San Cristo- 
bal . . . away from lecturers, away from 
boorish  gin-guzzlers. . The drink 
soothed him, filled him with a strange hap- 
piness, leaving him desirous of only one 
additional luxury. .. . 

He reached toward the table, on his left, 
and found, with an incontrollable sigh of 
relief, exactly. what he had hoped to find in 
such a supremely satisfying room, a room 
which lacked none of the perfect appoint- 
ments,—the latest copy of VANITY FAIR. 

M. H. O. 
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Margaret Pettit—a dancer in the Greenwich Village Follies—shown here on the Island of Nassau, Bahamas. 
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To Europe and Back 


For the Past Eight Years, the Only Consistent Politicians Have Been the Extremists 


FEW people here and there, perhaps 
A even groups of people, may have had one 


consistent belief about our relations to 
Europe and one general feeling about them 
from August, 1914, to the present day. But 
for every person who has been really con- 
sistent, there are thousands who think they 
have been. Most of us have tended to believe 
that whatever it is we believe, we have believed 
from the start. 

On the whole the really consistent people 
have been the end men, like the unrecon- 
structed pro-Germans and the undemobilized 
pro-Allies, the conscientious objectors and the 
Know-Nothing Americans. The unvacillating 
believers have had a continuing effect on the 
sentiment of the mass of the people. But that 
mass sentiment has not been consistent. Much 
to the despair of the various orthodox, the 
mass sentiment of the country has fluctuated, 
accepting at one time the leadership of the 
Know-Nothing party, then the leadership of 
the pacifists, then that of the one hundred 
percent pro-Allies, and finally that of the 
Know-Nothing party again. In different 
periods of the war and peace, you can almost 
fix the dates when one or the other of these 
leaderships was regarded as the true voice of 
the American people. You can fix the dates 
because the policy of the government at Wash- 
ington has shifted with the changes of lead- 
ership. The party of firm believers, who at 
each particular phase were the spokesmen of 
the mass, has been able to set limits within 
which both President Wilson and President 
Harding have been compelled to act. 


The Know-Nothings 


OUGHLY speaking, you can say that from 

August, 1914, to the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania, old-fashioned American Know-Nothing- 
ism was in control. The war was regarded as 
distant and un-American, as a great tourna- 
ment which it was hoped the Allies would win, 
but a tournament in which America was only 
an applauding spectator. 

The pro-Allies party was, however, gaining 
recruits throughout these months, and with the 
destruction of the Lusitania it came into con- 
trol. Yet it was a tempered control. The 
rather detached wish of August, 1914, that the 
Allies would win became an ardent wish. 
Anything less than an ardent wish for an 
Allied victory ceased to be popular and re- 
Spectable. But this wish was the father only 
No action sprang from it 


of our thoughts. 


By WALTER LIPPMANN 


as yet, unless you regard as action our very 
great tolerance of the British blockade. 

From May, 1915, to the presidential con- 
ventions a year later, only a small left wing 
of the pro-Allies was a war party. After the 
conventions until the November elections the 
Know-Nothing party and the pacifists con- 
solidated, and became so strong that only by 
suppressing their war faction could the pro- 
Allies keep their position. ‘They did suppress 
the war faction almost completely during those 
months. The Republicans and Democrats 
both took the same line. The Democratic 
slogan of “He kept us out of war’’ we all re- 
member. We are a little likely to forget the 
character of Mr. Hughes’s campaign, which 
was as neutral in spirit as he could make it. 
It was so neutral that T. R. retired in dis- 
gust from the campaign, and Mr. Dooley re- 
marked that Mr. Wilson and Mr. Hughes 
were as far apart as the two poles and as much 
alike. 


Our Entrance Into the War 


HE sentiment of that period came to a 

head in Mr. Wilson’s two offers of media- 
tion in December and January after the elec- 
tions. Until then American policy had ex- 
pressed what Americans felt. After that it be- 
gan to be determined by what the Germans did. 
From the first of February, 1917, to April the 
war party was justified by the events. The 
war party took charge of pro-Allied feeling, 
and pro-Allied feeling rapidly engulfed most 
of the traditional American horror of Euro- 
pean entanglement. 

Nevertheless, even after our entrance into 
the war and as late as the early winter 
of 1918, war feeling was greatly modified 
under the surface by ingrained doubt as to 
the character of this strange adventure, and a 
deep hope that there was some escape before 
America became too deeply committed in 
Europe. This underlying American feeling 
was not publicly. expressed, except by the 
President himself, but that it was there no 
one, I think, really doubts. Approximately 
until the great German offensive to the Chan- 
nel Ports in March, 1918, the old reluctance 
about Europe persisted. Then apparently un- 
til the Armistice, and even into the earlier 
stages of the Peace Conference, the old hesi- 
tancy born of isolation vanished entirely. But 
only apparently. For the very violence of 
opinion in those months betrayed the existence 
of that deepest of all American political in- 


tuitions, the feeling that God made the At- 
lantic Ocean for a purpose. The mere fact 
that people felt called upon to keep insisting 
upon their loyalty and their admiration, as one 
pledge put it, of “All our Allies”, was evi- 
dence enough that mass sentiment was not 
wholly what it seemed. Feeling was kept 
unanimous and intense by an organized effort 
of will. 

Anyone who suspected this fact had only 
to watch the tactics of the Republican leader- 
ship. As the opposition party it did what all 
oppositions do. It capitalized unexpressed 
feeling seeking expression. Thus, in October, 
1918, the Republicans thundered at Mr. Wil- 
son that he was threatening to desert the Allies. 
By February, 1919, the Republican Senators 
were thundering at Mr. Wilson that he must 
not tie us up to Europe permanently. Know- 
Nothingism had reappeared. But its appear- 
ance was disguised, for the same men who 
were ordering the President not to bind him- 
self to Europe were also urging the European 
allies to take everything in sight and make a 
treaty that never could be enforced without 
American aid. The highwater mark was 
reached when Senator Lodge tried at the same 
time to give Fiume to Italy, Thrace to Greece, 
and to draw America out of European entan- 
glements. 


The Revelations of the Treaties 


L i. the publication of the treaties Know- 
Nothingism grew extraordinarily. For 
there was nothing in the treaties, except pos- 
sibly the Covenant of the League, capable of 
exciting the idealism needed to keep going the 
effort of will which was required to overcome 
the American feeling for isolation. The whole 
moral case for remaining in Europe collapsed 
as the cynicism of the treaties was revealed. 
With its collapse every discontent submerged 
by the war, every half-suppressed doubt about 
the wisdom of the war, the whole painfully 
overcome reluctance of 1915—1918 rose up 
again. Mr. Wilson became a focus of ill-will 
for millions of suppressed desires, Mr. Hard- 
ing the unimportant but convenient and re- 
spectable instrument of revenge. 

The fury of that election cannot, I think, 
be explained as a reasoned judgment against 
the League of Nations. It was a furious out- 
burst against deep commitment in Europe, 
and by deep commitment the average Ameri- 
can voter meant, though it was not proper to 
say so, the sending of American soldiers over- 
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seas, staggering taxes, and all the blistering 
inconveniences of war. There were other ele- 
ments in that campaign, of course. There was 
resentment against Mr. Wilson’s friendliness 
to organized labour, and against certain of his 
personal qualities. There was fear of what 
he might yet do in the way of taxation, there 
was some hyphenated voting. But none of 
these, nor all of them can, I think, account for 
the violence of the campaign or the size of Mr. 
Harding’s vote. Such a great mass of Ameri- 
cans on the merits alone would not normally 
vote conservative Republican. It is much 
truer to say, I think, that they rejoiced because 
they could vote on a conservative and ultra- 
patriotic ticket for the repudiation of an atti- 
tude towards Europe which the conservatives 
had first proposed. 


HE swing of opinion within two short 

years was enormous. In 1918 eternal de- 
votion to all the Allies was the highest patri- 
otic orthodoxy. By 1920 any effort to act on 
the notion that the problems of Europe are also 
American problems was denounced as _ base 
“internationalism”, as an attempt to barter 
away American sovereignty and independence, 
as un-American. In 1918 all the Allies were 
one hundred percent pure. In 1920 none of 
the Allies was fit to associate with. 





A SOL—MEME 





A Poem by 
% 
IENS! Te revoila, toi! Bonjour, mon 
vieux. Bonjour. 
Rien de nouveau? Toujours cette meme 
figure 


a la fois;enfantine et vieillotte. Toujours 
ce pli coquet au coin de cette bouche dure, 
ce sourire hésitant qu’une moue interrompt. 
Toujours ces yeux. Bonjour, mon vieux 
. Toujours ce front! 
Tiens, la, prés de la tempe, un cheveu blanc! 
Mais comme 
tu me regardes! Quoi? 
En somme, 

qu’es-tu? Je ne sais pas du tout ce que tu es! 

Il y a si longtemps, vois-tu, qu’on se connait! 

Je finis par ne plus te juger. Ce visage 

ou des indifférents ont parfois trés bien lu, 

je n’y lis rien. Est-il timide ou résolu, 

sceptique ou tendre, honnéte ou faux, naif ou 
sage? 

Ce visage a la fin que voici devant moi, 

qu’en dirais-je, moi qui m’y connais en visages, 

si je le regardais pour la premiére fois? 

Je ne sais pas. Plus je le scrute et plus 
jhésite. 

Le front est assez grand, la bouche assez pe- 
tite. . 

Le menton me parait énergique, hardi. . . 

On dit que j’ai le front de tante Alice. On dit 

que mon grand-pére avait ce menton volon- 
i —e 

S’ils pouvaient éclairer, du moins, tout ce 
mystére! 

Ces gens qui m’ont donné leur bouche ou leur 


Que me veux-tu? .. 


menton, 

étaient-ils craints ou méprisés? Les ai- 
mait-on? 

Moi, les eusse-je aimés du moins? Ma tante 
Alice 


dont j’ai le front qui se courrouce et qui se 
plisse, 


Such excesses and revulsions have no rela- 
tion to the facts. They spring from no con- 
sidered judgment of American interests, but 
are wholly subjective, self-started, self-illum- 
inated excitements in a world distorted and 
confused by propaganda. They are a kind of 
shadow-boxing between an imaginary Europe 
and an imaginary America. In 1918 they led 
to our promising Europe the kind of eternal 
devotion of which Galahad might be capable, 
but not Mr. Lodge or Mr. Gilbert Hitchcock. 
In 1920 with equal vehemence, but in direct 
contradiction, our revulsion away from Europe 
led to threats and oaths of absention which 
have made it impossible for the Harding ad- 
ministration to make the simplest moves 
towards restoration of the world’s economic life. 

Having come into power by an election 
which repudiated, not the war, not the defense 
of American rights at sea, but the moral claims 
made for the war, Mr. Hardirig finds himself 
entangled now in the promises of his own 
party. He went so far away from Wilson 
that it is impossible to take a step back with- 
out seeming to vindicate Wilson. The Demo- 
crats know this, enjoy it hugely, and never 
allow the Republicans to forget it. They are, 
I think, unsportsmanlike about it. They 
could make the return to sanity a little easier 
if they did not act like a high school debating 





n’est point ma tante préféree. Ai-je vraiment 

son ame séche, étroite, irascible et fermée? 

Et vous, ma grande amie, et vous, ma bien- 
aimée, 

en qui tout était pur, ineffable et charmant, 

mon modéle chéri, qu’ai-je de vous, Maman? 

A travers tant de gens coudoyés, tant d’af- 
faires, 

tant de rumeurs, tant de propos bétes ou laids, 

qu’est devenu l’enfant dont on disait naguére 

qu’il avait votre rire et qu’il vous ressemblait? 

De ce que vous m’aviez donné, qu’est-ce qui 
reste? 

Je sais autour de moi des gens qui me dé- 
testent, 


d’autres qui m’aiment bien. Qui a tort parmi 


eux? 

Jusqu’a présent, peu importait. J’y pensais 
peu. 

Maintenant, c’est la vie. Il n’est plus temps 
de rire. 


Mon ami, te voila tout seul. I] est passé 

lage ou, quand on a fait une faute, on s’en 
tire 

avec un geste tendre ou des regards baissés. 


Désormais .tu  n’as plus qu’une_ valeur 
d’échange. 


VANITY FAIR 


team gloating over the points which it scores, 

For Mr. Harding has to be inconsistent. 
Mr. Harding has got to go back some distance 
into Europe, and that means that he and Mr. 
Lodge and the rest must eat many of their 
words on the way. But who pray are the 
Democrats to charge anybody with inconsist- 
ency? Did anybody ever eat more of his 
words than they did between the time when 
they promised a non-imperialist peace and the 
time when they feebly tried to make the Paris 
treaties look like such a peace? 


- the spiritual history of these last eight 
H years has any meaning, it is that nobody ex. 
cept the people possessed of a fixed idea has 
been consistent. ‘The American nation was 
plunged without warning and therefore with- 
out preparation into the most puzzling adven- 
ture in its history. Of the realities that goy- 
erned it, none saw but an aspect at best, and 
all gambled, and all pretended to certainties 
which did not exist. We had to be Brand in 
a situation of which we knew enough only to 
be Peter Gynt. We were driven by events over 
which we had no control to remake,.- without 
preparation and amidst the greatest excitement, 
the habits of a century. But the habitual ideas 
of a whole nation are not so quickly remade. 
They reassert themselves, sometimes with anger. 





DANS LA GLACE 


Paul Geraldy 





Tu prétends étre aimé? Pourquoi t’aimerait- 
on? 

Qu’as-tu fait? 
mélangent, 

au total que font-ils.de mauvais ou de bon? 

Le sais-tu? Ah! tu veux séduire! Ah! tu 
veux plaire! . . 

Oh! tu n’as pas besoin de me fixer ainsi! 

Tu ne me fais pas peur, tu sais, sous tes 
sourcils! 

Je te connais! . . . Poseur! 
sincére! 

Qu’as-tu de plus qu’un autre? Et que te crois- 
tu donc 

pour vouloir tant qu’on t’aime et qu'on te 
flatte? Allons! 

Bouge, remue, agis! 
a faire? 

Délivre-moi de ce visage désoeuvré 

dont j’ai tant dénombré les plis, tant repéré 

les tares, la fanure et les insuffisances 

qu’il n’y a plus en moi que fadeur quand j’y 
pense, 

et qu’a la fin, mi-provoquant et mi-soumis, 

il a, dans les miroirs, lair de sa _ propre 
charge! ... 


Ces courants en toi qui se 


Vaniteux in- 


. Tu n’as donc rien 


Va-t’en! . . Toi! Toujours toi! . . .Quelle 
fatigue! Au large! 
Mais va donc! .... Tut’en vas? Attends, 


mon pauvre ami! 
Comme tu as l’air triste au fond de cette 
glace! 
Il ne faut pas étre si triste. . . 
Allons! 
Tu es la, tu as l’air de me demander grace. . 
C’est joli la paleur, dans l’ombre, de ton front. 
Et tu sais que tu as de beaux yeux, trés beaux 
méme!.. 
Adieu, petit. 
t'aime! 


.Allons! 


Si tu savais comme je 
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The Commencement Dance 


As Conceived at Miss Priscilla Hoyt’s School for Girls. Miss Hoyt 
Boasts that All Her Girls Are Taught to Carry Out Modesty and 
Propriety to the Fourth Decimal Place 


Sketches by BONNOTTE 





DINNER AT DELMONICO’S 
Before the dance, when groups of four are allowed to dine unchap- 
eroned. The Van Arsdale girls, Betty and Anne, are seen with their 
beaux, slowly strangling a bottle of sparkling apple juice. Miss Hoyt 
does not know that the late Hendrick Van Arsdale magnanimously 
left the girls a large bootlegacy 





THE DANCE 
The toddle and the shimmy are seen to have perished in the Puritan 
Revolution and the waltz and tango are back in power. Miss Hoyt’s 
own niece has been conscripted to play the piano with instructions to 
eliminate all Blues from the program 



























































QUEENSBERRY REVISED 
The Vernon Castle hold has been decreed 
by Miss Hoyt in place of the conventional 
catch-as-catch-can or Graeco-Roman style 
































ACCORDING TO HOYT 


The correct way to sit on a settee or small 

sofa. It combines the maximum of grace 

for the girl with the minimum of space 
for the man 























BEAUTIFUL AND SAFE 
The end of a_ perfect Commencement. 
Now isn’t this just heaps nicer than one 
of those horrid Scott Fitzgerald episodes? 
At least Miss Hoyt thinks so 
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seas, staggering taxes, and all the blistering 
inconveniences of war. There were other ele- 
ments in that campaign, of course. There was 
resentment against Mr. Wilson’s friendliness 
to organized labour, and against certain of his 
personal qualities. There was fear of what 
he might yet do in the way of taxation, there 
was some hyphenated voting. But none of 
these, nor all of them can, I think, account for 
the violence of the campaign or the size of Mr. 
Harding’s vote. Such a great mass of Ameri- 
cans on the merits alone would not normally 
vote conservative Republican. It is much 
truer to say, I think, that they rejoiced because 
they could vote on a conservative and ultra- 
patriotic ticket for the repudiation of an atti- 
tude towards Europe which the conservatives 
had first proposed. 


HE swing of opinion within two short 

years was enormous. In 1918 eternal de- 
votion to all the Allies was the highest patri- 
otic orthodoxy. By 1920 any effort to act on 
the notion that the problems of Europe are also 
American problems was denounced as base 
“internationalism”, as an attempt to barter 
away American sovereignty and independence, 
as un-American. In 1918 all the Allies were 
one hundred percent pure. In 1920 none of 
the Allies was fit to associate with. 





A SOIL—MEME 





A Poem by 
IENS! Te revoila, toi! Bonjour, mon 
vieux. Bonjour. 
Rien de nouveau? Toujours cette méme 
figure 


a la fois enfantine et vieillotte. Toujours 

ce pli coquet au coin de cette bouche dure, 

ce sourire hésitant qu’une moue interrompt. 

Toujours ces yeux. Bonjour, mon vieux 

Toujours ce front! 
Tiens, 1a, prés de la tempe, un cheveu blanc! 
Mais comme 

tu me regardes! Quoi? 
En somme, 

qu’es-tu? Je ne sais pas du tout ce que tu es! 

Il y a si longtemps, vois-tu, qu’on se connait! 

Je finis par ne plus te juger. Ce visage 

ou des indifférents ont parfois trés bien lu, 

je n’y lis rien. Est-il timide ou résolu, 

sceptique ou tendre, honnéte ou faux, naif ou 
sage? 

Ce visage a la fin que voici devant moi, 

qu’en dirais-je, moi qui m’y connais en visages, 

si je le regardais pour la premiére fois? 

Je ne sais pas. Plus je le scrute et plus 
jhésite. 

Le front est assez grand, la bouche assez pe- 
tite. . 

Le menton me parait énergique, hardi. 

On dit que j’ai le front de tante Alice. On dit 

que mon grand-pére avait ce menton volon- 
taire. .. 

S’ils pouvaient éclairer, du moins, tout ce 
mystére! 

Ces gens qui m’ont donné leur bouche ou leur 
menton, 

étaient-ils 
mait-on? 

Moi, les eusse-je aimés du moins? 
Alice 

dont j’ai le front qui se courrouce et qui se 
plisse, 


Que me veux-tu? .. 


craints ou méprisés? Les ai- 


Ma tante 


Such excesses and revulsions have no rela- 
tion to the facts. They spring from no con- 
sidered judgment of American interests, but 
are wholly subjective, self-started, self-illum- 
inated excitements in a world distorted and 
confused by propaganda. They are a kind of 
shadow-boxing between an imaginary Europe 
and an imaginary America. In 1918 they led 
to our promising Europe the kind of eternal 
devotion of which Galahad might be capable, 
but not Mr. Lodge or Mr. Gilbert Hitchcock. 
In 1920 with equal vehemence, but in direct 
contradiction, our revulsion away from Europe 
led to threats and oaths of absention which 
have made it impossible for the Harding ad- 
ministration to make the simplest moves 
towards restoration of the world’s economic life. 

Having come into power by an election 
which repudiated, not the war, not the defense 
of American rights at sea, but the moral claims 
made for the war, Mr. Hardirig finds himself 
entangled now in the promises of his own 
party. He went so far away from Wilson 
that it is impossible to take a step back with- 
out seeming to vindicate Wilson. The Demo- 
crats know this, enjoy it hugely, and never 
allow the Republicans to forget it. They are, 
I think, unsportsmanlike about it. They 
could make the return to sanity a little easier 
if they did not act like a high school debating 





n’est point ma tante préféree. Ai-je vraiment 

son ame séche, étroite, irascible et fermée? 

Et vous, ma grande amie, et vous, ma bien- 
aimée, 

en qui tout était pur, ineffable et charmant, 

mon modéle chéri, qu’ai-je de vous, Maman? 

A travers tant de gens coudoyés, tant d’af- 
faires, 

tant de rumeurs, tant de propos bétes ou laids, 

qu’est devenu l’enfant dont on disait naguére 

qu’il avait votre rire et qu’il vous ressemblait? 

De ce que vous m’aviez donné, qu’est-ce qui 
reste? 

Je sais autour de moi des gens qui me dé- 
testent, 


d’autres qui m’aiment bien. Qui a tort parmi 


eux? 

Jusqu’a présent, peu importait. J’y pensais 
peu. 

Maintenant, c’est la vie. Il n’est plus temps 
de rire. 


Mon ami, te voila tout seul. Il est passé 

lage ou, quand on a fait une faute, on s’en 
tire 

avec un geste tendre ou des regards baissés. 


Désormais ‘tu  n’as plus qu'une valeur 
d’échange. 


VANITY FAIR 


team gloating over the points which it scores, 

For Mr. Harding has to be inconsistent. 
Mr. Harding has got to go back some distance 
into Europe, and that means that he and Mr. 
Lodge and the rest must eat many of their 
words on the way. But who pray are the 
Democrats to charge anybody with inconsist- 
ency? Did anybody ever eat more of his 
words than they did between the time when 
they promised a non-imperialist peace and the 
time when they feebly tried to make the Paris 
treaties look like such a peace? 


[* the spiritual history of these last eight 
H years has any meaning, it is that nobody ex- 
cept the people possessed of a fixed idea has 
been consistent. The American nation was 
plunged without warning and therefore with- 
out preparation into the most puzzling adven- 
ture in its history. Of the realities that goy- 
erned it, none saw but an aspect at best, and 
all gambled, and all pretended to certainties 
which did not exist. We had to be Brand in 
a situation of which we knew enough only to 
be Peter Gynt. We were driven by events over 
which we had no control to remake,- without 
preparation and amidst the greatest excitement, 
the habits of a century. But the habitual ideas 
of a whole nation are not so quickly remade. 
They reassert themselves, sometimes with anger. 





DANS LA GLACE 
Paul Geéraldy 





Tu prétends étre aimé? Pourquoi t’aimerait- 
on? 

Qu’as-tu fait? 
mélangent, 

au total que font-ils.de mauvais ou de bon? 

Le sais-tu? Ah! tu veux séduire! Ah! tu 
veux plaire! . . 

Oh! tu n’as pas besoin de me fixer ainsi! 

Tu ne me fais pas peur, tu sais, sous tes 
sourcils! 

Je te connais! . .. Poseur! 
sincére! 

Qu’as-tu de plus qu’un autre? Et que te crois- 
tu donc 

pour vouloir tant qu’on t’aime et qu’on te 
flatte? Allons! 

Bouge, remue, agis! 
a faire? 

Délivre-moi de ce visage désoeuvré 

dont j’ai tant dénombré les plis, tant repéré 

les tares, la fanure et les insuffisances 

qu’il n’y a plus en moi que fadeur quand j’y 
pense, 

et qu’a la fin, mi-provoquant et mi-soumis, 

il a, dans les miroirs, lair de sa _ propre 
charge! ... 


Ces courants en toi qui se 


Vaniteux in- 


. Tun’as donc rien 


Va-t’en! . . Toi! Toujours toi! . . .Quelle 
fatigue! Au large! 
Mais va donc! .... Tut’en vas? Attends, 


mon pauvre ami! 
Comme tu as l’air triste au fond de cette 
glace! 
Il ne faut pas étre si triste. . . 
Allons! 
Tu es la, tu as l’air de me demander grace. . : 
C’est joli la paleur, dans l’ombre, de ton front. 
Et tu sais que tu as de beaux yeux, tres beaux 
méme!.. 
Adieu, petit. . 
t'aime! 


.Allons! 


Si tu savais comme je 
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The Commencement Dance 


As Conceived at Miss Priscilla Hoyt’s School for Girls. Miss Hoyt 
Boasts that All Her Girls Are Taught to Carry Out Modesty and 
Propriety to the Fourth Decimal Place 


Sketches by BONNOTTE 














DINNER AT DELMONICO’S 
Before the dance, when groups of four are allowed to dine unchap- 
eroned. The Van Arsdale girls, Betty and Anne, are seen with their 
beaux, slowly strangling a bottle of sparkling apple juice. Miss Hoyt 
does not know that the late Hendrick Van Arsdale magnanimously 
left the girls a large bootlegacy 




















THE DANCE 
The toddle and the shimmy are seen to have perished in the Puritan 
Revolution and the waltz and tango are back in power. Miss Hoyt’s 
own niece has been conscripted to play the piano with instructions to 
eliminate all Blues from the program 



















































































QUEENSBERRY REVISED 
The Vernon Castle hold has been decreed 
by Miss Hoyt in place of the conventional 
catch-as-catch-can or Graeco-Roman style 





























The correct way to sit on a settee or small 

sofa. It combines the maximum of grace 

for the girl with the minimum of space 
for the man 


























BEAUTIFUL AND SAFE 
The end of a_ perfect Commencement. 
Now isn’t this just heaps nicer than one 
of those horrid Scott Fitzgerald episodes? 











At least Miss Hoyt thinks so 
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FAY BAINTER 
The star of “East is West” by Sam- 
uel Shipman and John B. Hymer, a 
play now in its fourth year. Open- 
ing in December, 1918, it played two 
seasons in New York and a year in 
Chicago, now on tour 


HOLBROOK BLINN 


Porter Emerson Browne's satirical 
melodrama of the Mexican border, 
“The Bad Man”, is now in its third 
year. It played successfully to New 
York audiences through an entire 
season before it went on tour 


ABBE 


Stars That Simply Won’t Go Out 


Players in Successes Which Have Run a Year or More in New York and Are Now on the Road 

































ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON 





LEWIS SMITH 
JANE COWL 
“Smilin? Through” is likewise in its fourth year. 
After a continuous run of over a year in New York 
the play was taken to Chicago, returned to New 
York for a brief engagement last year, and is now 
successfully touring in the west 
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Mn 


BLANCHE BATES 
Playing in ‘The Famous Mrs. Fair” 
by James Ford, which opened in 
New York, December, 1919, and after 
a year on Broadway went on tour 
where its tremendous popularity con- 

tinues undiminished 


FRANCINE LARRIMORE 
(Above center) After a year in New 
York with ‘Nice People’, a comedy 
on the manners of the younger gen- 
eration, by Rachel Crothers, Miss 
Larrimore carried her success to Chi- 
cago and from there went on the road 


FRANK BACON 
“Lightnin’”, by Frank Bacon and 
Winchell Smith, has already played 
four years without leaving New York 
and Chicago. No play of recent 
years has reached its record of a 
thousand performances on Broadway 
















ARNOLD GENTHE 
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The First Scene from 
“The Hairy Ape,” 
as played at the 
Provincetown The- 
atre, the organization 
which has been re- 
sponsible for the pro- 
duction of so many 
of O’Neill’s finest 
plays. The play has 
now moved up-town 
under the auspices of 
Arthur Hopkins 











Drawing by Reginald 
Marsh of the moment 
in the stokehold 
when the Hairy Ape, 
played by Louis Wol- 
heim, threatens his 
drunken companions. 
The settings, by Rob- 
ert Edmond Jones 
and Cleon Throck- 
morton, keep the bal- 
ance between realism 
and fantasy 








Airy And Hairy Drama 


Milne and O’Neill Contribute Unusual Plays to Animate the Season on Broadway 


intent upon making life more exclusive. 

One is put up for membership at an 
early age or preferably before. The dues are 
heavy and the by-laws strict. The generous 
movement to admit women, sponsored by Shaw 
and Ibsen, has recently lost momentum. The 
present practice is to tolerate only the young 
ones and to restrict them to certain days and 
limited parts of the building. 

Among doormen, Eugene O’Neill is prob- 
ably the strictest. To him heartbreak, monot- 
ony, and the smell of salt water are all suffi- 
cient grounds for tossing offenders out of the 
club house. Consider, for instance, the case 
of Yank Smith, better known as the Hairy 
Ape. O’Neill contends that he does not belong 
because his crude and ugly power is not sightly 
to a mincing miss from the first cabin. A. A. 
Milne seemed to us almost as finicky about the 
right to existence when he allowed one of his 
female characters to consider seriously the 
possibility of resigning, because she had 
reached the advanced age of thirty-eight, and 
felt that there was nothing more before her. 


O’Neill’s Violent Speech 


HE HAIRY APE is not up to the best 
of O’Neill in our opinion, although it has 
glints of brilliance. We think that its artistic 
limitation lies in the fact that it strikes an 
attitude rather than creating a mood. Natur- 
ally, no artist may justly be judged by what 
his friends say about him, but we feel that 
O'Neill is not altogether misrepresented in 
those peans in which The Hairy Ape is hailed 
as a “fearless play.” Just what it is that an 
artist may be supposed to fear we do not know. 
But nevertheless we feel that O’Neill is defying 
somebody or other. The practice of keeping 
a thumb at your nose curtails vision a little, 
and still more of life is shut off if the habit 
of wiggling the fingers becomes fixed. 
Yank ought to be able to curse much better 
than he has been allowed to do in The Hairy 
Ape. To O’Neill, the oaths have seemed part 


[) itent upon of our day seem to be 


. terrific.” 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 


of the finger wiggling, rather than an an alto- 
gether easy and natural form of expression. 

“This,” he seems to say, “is going to be 
The timid auditor may even be 
frightened into putting his fingers to his ears, 
and then the worst that happens is that some- 
body is called ‘‘a lousy boob.” ‘This is dinner 
table banter rather than stokehold violence. 
At any rate it is easy to think up things far 
more searing than any which have crept into 
the play. When one hears Yank climbing up 
adjectives hand over hand he cannot help ex- 
pecting that he is lifting himself up to some 
noun adequate in reproach. To be sure, O’Neill 
would not be allowed to use many of the words 
which would come rightfully into a stokehold. 
Probably the compromise which he has made 
of seeming fury and fundamental timidity of 
talk is inevitable and excusable. Still, it is 
not altogether fearless. 
-It is exciting to listen to a play in which 
the author is raging at society and making 
faces at it. We all know that the world is not 
right, and of course we enjoy hearing this fact 
brought to its attention. The Hairy Ape, in 
effect, says to existence, “Hold on a minute, 
I’ve got something to say to you. Sit down. 
(Here there is the business of feinting with the 
right.) Now listen. You, you, you......! 

The blank is not filled in. We knew that 
O'Neill was furiously angry at the world about 
something, but we never quite caught what it 
was. It is only fair to say that a great deal 
of the revolutionary feeling of the world is 
just as blind as this. It does not fight for 
something, but only against something. More- 
over, O’Neill has carefully selected an inar- 
ticulate person as his protagonist. But it 
seems to us that even an inarticulate person 
may make himself understood. We did not 
understand Yank Smith, the Hairy Ape. The 
incident upon which his ignition depends is to 
us altogether inadequate and mysterious. 

We see him at the beginning of the play 
roaring at all weak livered associates in the 
stokehold. He has fashioned a philosophy of 


life satisfactory to himself. In spite of his 
“deys” and ‘“‘deses,” it is a rather subtle philo- 
sophy and an entirely coherent one. In fact 
it is not unlike the vision of Carl Sandburg 
in Smoke and Steel. Yank has identified him- 
self with the driving forces of the world. He 
is strength and power. He is the thing which 
propels the ship. He is steel itself. He “be- 
longs.” 


Yank’s Philosophy 


OW this is not a very promising beginning 

for a play designed to interpret the soul 
of the proletariat. The language may have in 
it all the earth in the world and yet the concept 
is surely a literary one. Indeed, the language 
of the stoker does not wholly escape from this 
charge. Yank’s “I belong,” for instance, is 
surely a phrase from a person who has messed 
about with language. Reviewers have had a 
tendency to overestimate O’Neill’s ability to 
reproduce the talk of everyday folk. A close 
examination of the written text of The Hairy 
Ape shows that this talk does not begin to have 
the exact observation which animates dialogue 
written by Ring Lardner. It is correct enough, 
but it has none of the occasional surprising 
twists and turns which come into the speech 
of the common man. It is a composite picture 
rather than a record of the talk of any given 
individual with a certain number of differen- 
tiations which mark him off a little from the 
rest. Yank Smith is not so much a stoker on 
a liner as any stoker on a liner. 

To Yank, in the stokehold, comes the minc- 
ing miss from the upper deck. She hears him 
curse and looks at the ugly bulk of him. 
“Filthy beast,” she cries, startled, and there- 
upon faints. 

Immediately she faints, Yank’s world falls 
about his ears. ‘His old concept of his place 
in life no longer satisfies him. He is in revolt, 
and the rest of the play concerns his effort 
to find compensation. But why should Yank 
have been so disturbed because the young 

(Continued on page 112) 
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Clare Eames 


One of the Most Distinguished of the Younger American Actresses Now Playing with Tom Powers in 
“The First Fifty Years”—-A Play Whose Cast Includes But Two Characters 
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Whose Is the Air? 
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An Important Question Recently Brought Up by Developments in What is Known as Broadcasting 


VERY grave danger 
confronts the Ameri- 
can people. The air 
is getting crowded. 
Yes sir, the very at- 
mosphere we breathe 
is becoming all clotted 
with songs, band-con- 
certs, sermons., 
speeches and heaven 
knows what. And it has all come about 
through this Broadcasting business which, like 
a gigantic mushroom, has sprung into being 
overnight. Of course, you are familiar with it, 
this method of wireless radio-telegraphy which 
puts a town like Newark—of all places—into 
communication with the whole unprotected 
United States. 

Before I point out the specific dangers of 
this particular menace let me say a few words 
about invention in general. We are proud of 
our American inventiveness. We claim that 
in that particular field we lead the world, and 
I very much fear we do. But ought not some- 
thing to be done to curb and control this great 
gift? For mark what happens. No sooner 
do we get one invention set up and working 
nicely than along comes some bright lad with 
a new one that completely upsets it. The old 
models have to be scrapped and destroyed. 
This is both wasteful and nerve-racking. We 
have our motors and along comes the aero- 
plane. We have our various talking machines 
and records which seemed to bring a large part 
of the concert stage into our living rooms and 
lo! broadcasting springs up, a very monster of 
ubiquity. 

There used to be a sweet old-fashioned 
charm in the words ‘‘There’s music in the 
air’—but the words are filled with horror 
now. There is so much music and so much be- 
sides music that the old conception of the air 
has to be entirely revised. Isn't it rather ter- 
rifying to think that when you do your daily 
dozen in the morning and take deep breaths 
according to instructions, that you are filling 
your lungs with a mandolin solo by Edward 
Sitz of East Chicago? And when you stop 
your car at the ‘Free Air” sign on the corner 
and say “Just squirt a little in that hind tire, 
will you, Pop,” do you realize that what Pop 
shoves into your tire isn’t real air at all, but 
aglee club chorus by the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany choir! In fact it’s even worse than that. 
It is a chorus compressed to seventy pounds 
pressure. When you think of how the average 
glee club sounds when taken straight and then 
Imagine compressing it—well, I don’t wonder 
that so many tires blow out. 





First Steps 
Ts is all very well, you say, but you don’t 


have to listen to it. True, but how unimagi- © 


native. For the thing is there! It is the hor- 
tor beyond the closed door, the monster lurk- 
Ing in the silence, the menace behind the veil, 
the nigger in the woodpile. And this is but 
the beginning. 

If present conditions are disquieting, then 
the future is ghastly. For where will these 


insatiable inventors stop. Countries will be 
linked up. Perhaps we are approaching a 





By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


new form of Babel in which the whole globe 
will become one great chattering insane 
asylum. Already thousands of homes have in- 
stalled the radio-receiving devices. The once 
proud victrola which modern art had devel- 
oped to look exactly like an edition of the 
Encyclopedia Brittanica is now thrust scorn- 
fully aside, into the limbo of our model enter- 
tainments, along with the photograph-album 
and the kodaks of father’s trip to Mexico. 

Enterprising builders are advertising that 
“these charming homes will be wired for radio- 
connection.”” Can we doubt that it will soon 
be no more possible to escape it than it is to 
get away from the telephone. 

A large dance was recently 
Terrace Garden of New York in which the 
music was received by radio. At the same 
time hundreds of other dancers were twirling 
about in other cities to the strains of the self- 
same orchestra. Just think of it! And orches- 
tral concerts are’given which are listened to by 
500,000 people. 

Do we realize what this means? It means 
that 300,000 people who might go out to a 
concert or a dramatic performance—for has 
not Mr. Ed Wynn already given a radio per- 
formance—it means that the vast theatre 
horde stays at home. In the meantime 62,000 
orchestra players, 78,000 ushers, janitors and 
stage hands and 40,400 taxi-drivers are 
thrown out of employment. Auditoriums, the- 
atres and music-halls fail on every side. Man- 
agers stand in the bread line and surface 
transit receipts shrink alarmingly. It is a 
dark picture, but a true one. 


The Moral Side 


By RESUMABLY, however, we 

s might adjust ourselves to this 
© new situation. We could spare 
S88 many of our theatres, I think, 
ASS and if our great orchestras are to 
be centralized it might very possibly re- 
sult in an extremely fine quality in those 
which survive. But a most— perhaps the 
most—alarming feature of the situation is 
this, that a conflict has arisen between the 
government and the people as to just whose 
air this is which we breathe. It seems in- 
credible but it is true. Here again our mad 
passion for invention gets us into difficulties. 
Not content with a slow controlled progress in 
these lines, companies must spring up all over 
the land. Amateurs by the thousands rush 
into the new game. Hardly a boy in America 
but knows perfectly well how to manufacture 
his own radio set, both for sending and re- 
ceiving. And he does so. The jargon of our 
youths is that of watts, amperes, coils, ampli- 
fiers and wave-lengths, things as vague to me 
as the nebular hypothesis. 

The result is confusion worse confounded. 
Once hooked up with the ether, we never 
know what we are going to get. It is all a 
matter of wave-lengths, it appears, but unfor- 
tunately several performers are apt to choose 
the same dimension. For instance Titta Ruffo 
may have a fancy for a wave-length of six feet 
two inches and the Buffalo University Banjo 
Club has voted unanimously for the same 
figure. The results are amazing. Ruffo 


given in the 






might be fine if he had ever rehearsed with the 
Buffalo boys but he hasn’t. 

I spent an evening with some very refined 
Bostonians who had just put in a machine. 
According to their schedule which came from 
Springfield, Mass., they were supposed to 
hook-up with Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony at 
9:20 P. M. with the whopping wave-length of 
twenty feet. What we actually landed was the 
second act of The Demi-Virgin, a play that was 
almost too rough for New York. It came 
crashing into our little gathering, right on the 
crest of the wave-length and perhaps it didn’t 
put a quietus on that party. Being the only 
New Yorker present I was in a rather embar- 
rassing position. Somehow the distance be- 
tween Beacon St. and Broadway seemed enor- 
mous. ‘Try as he would my host could not get 
Beethoven on the wire and we finally settled 
back to listen to a lecture from some obscure 
spot on the life and habits of the deep-sea 
roach or the underground moth. 


The Universal Confusion 


HIS sort of mix-up works both ways, for 

it is naturally just as disappointing for the 
low-brows who are awaiting returns from the 
Comiskey-Lewis fight to be connected with 
Beethoven as it was for my Boston friends to 
be invaded by the atmosphere of New York’s 
most reprehensible set. 

The government proposes to stop all this by 
restricting certain wave-lengths to certain 
uses, by reserving certain hours of the day, and 
by other silly measures. But can you see the 
American people obeying any such injunctions 
as these? No, indeed. This comes peri- 
lously near invading the rights of free speech. 
Recent experience with constitutional amend- 
ments does not encourage the belief that re- 
pressive measures will in any way curtail the 
vast outpouring of voice which we may expect 
in the near future. 

Instead of control I look for lack of con- 
trol. Instead of less confusion we shall have 
more. Even silence will be stolen from us. 
By use of the enormous amplifiers which are 
being developed and which will be affixed to 
public buildings we shall be forced to listen 
whether we will or no. Filtering through our 
telephones, oozing out of our faucets and radi- 
ators, we will be surrounded by tumult and 
shouting, a new world-struggle for air-suprem~- 
acy. A sample interval of what used to be, in 
the old days, a quiet morning will be some- 
thing like this: 

“O, Celeste Aida . . . Shut up you’re on a 
busy wave. . . O Celeste. . . Hello... 
is this Los Angeles singing? . . . Brrrr. . . 
ik,ik, ik . . . acellosolo by . . . Go to Hell 

. . Asleep on the Deep!!. .. Brrr. . 
Dites moi . . . ik, ik, ik... blaah!—” 

I should feel quite discouraged were it not 
for the comforting thought that just as the 
whole thing reaches its peak our inventors will 
run true to form and discover something else, 
so that, like small boys who pack away their 
electric trains and begin to save up for a saxo- 
phone, the radio menace will go into the 
closet of the past and our eager-eyed people 
will be off on some entirely new trail which 
will also have its horrors. 


The day before Jack 
Dempsey sailed for Eu- 
rope several amateurs du 
boxe arranged with him 
to reproduce one of the 
early nineteenth century 
prints to show the 
change which has taken 
place since the British 
Parliament was emptied 
to witness the famous 
fight, at FarmSborough 
between Tom Sayres and 
; Heenan, better 
known as the “Benicia 
Boy.” When, finally, the 
police interfered in this 
fight, Heenan—blinded, 
and his hands broken— 
was piling up points at 
will. This battle sounded 
the doom in England, 
of bare knuckle fighting 


The Old and the New in the Prize Ring 


Jack Dempsey, Before Sailing for Europe, Posed in the Manner of the Sporting Prints of 1840 
to Illustrate the Difference Between the Boxing of the Present and the Fighting of the Past 


VANITY FAIR 


There was little or no 
science in the ring in the 
days commemorated by 
the sporting print: the 
“bruisers,” as they were 
called, fought with naked 
fists; the rounds ended 
only with the knock- f 
down. Fighting, which 
meant blow for blow and 
blood for blood, is 4 
thing of the past; boxing 
is rather a science regu- 
lated by elaborate rules, 
in which the first idea 
is that of self defense, 
the second that of out- 
pointing, not out-fighting 
the opponent. It is the 
science of blocking and 
hitting and getting away 
—the elaborate science 
of the left jab, the duck, 
and the right cross 
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THE MANAGER 


John Peale Bishop—author 
and editor—as a Manager of 
1840. Mr. Dempsey’s oppo- 
nent in the two photographs 
on the opposite page is 
Louis Wolheim, now play- 
ing the leading réle in Eu- 
gene O’Neill’s fantastic 
tragedy “The Hairy Ape”, 
and formerly well-known as 
an amateur boxer 


THE PRIZE-FIGHT 
An early English print showing the condition under 
which fights were conducted three generations ago. It 
will be noticed that an attempt to reproduce, as far as 
possible, the technique of the past has been made in the 
photographs on the opposite page 


Jack Dempsey—the Great- 
est Boxer of the Century 


The Present Heavy-weight Champion 
Who Follows the Boxers, Corbett 
and Gans, Rather than the Fighters, 
Heenan, Sayres, King and Sullivan 
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JACK DEMPSEY 


Who completely exemplifies 
his own idea that the great 
boxer is one who has been 
developed over a period of 
years into a perfect ma- 
chine. He represents the 
most complete coordination 
of mind and body possible 
and is, moreover, income. 
parable in his mastery of 
technique. In feinting, jab- 
bing and countering, he is 
the boxer of the century 


THE SECOND : 
John V. A. Weaver, as a 
follower of the ring-side of 
1840. Mr. Weaver is liter- 
ary editor of the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle, a poet and au- 
thor of ‘“‘Margey Wins the 
Game,” a prose romance in 
collegiate slang which has 
just been published 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ABBE 
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VIRGINAL 
The demure heroine of good, clean, 
wholesome musical comedy, produced 


from time to time by astute showmen to 
forestall stage censorship and rob the 
reforming clergy of a text 


TRAGICAL 
The Lady Macbeth of a Shake- 
sperian road company calling upon 
thick night to pall her in the dun- 
nest smoke of hell that her keen 
knife sees not the wound it makes, 
nor heaven peep through the blank- 
et of the dark to cry “hold!” 





TRAGI-COMICAL 
The Zoé Akins-Pin- 
erotic heroine mak- 
ing her final exit, 
murmuring ‘‘Who 
knows?” or some- 
thing about mending 
broken hearts in the 
autumn of life, which 
gives the audience 
the illusion that an- 
other great problem 
of the human soul 

has been solved 
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HISTORICAL 

The temperamental, romantic heroine who is generally cast as 

a great opera singer or an empress who breaks hearts to make 

history. She marries for political reasons, but keeps the world 
safe for democracy by taking a commoner for a lover 


Types of Stage Heroines 


Familiar Female Figures of Our Theater —Drawn by Georges Braun 
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VANITY FAR 


PASTORAL 
The tall and supple heroine of the Cleo- 
Mayfield-Charlotte Greenwood school 
who uses her innocent costume and 
manner to conceal an enormous amount 
of mischief and naughtiness 


PASSIONAL 
The vampire in the deepening 
shadow. The malign presence of 
sin subtly indicated by the out- 
line of a Theda Barasque form 
behind the portieres 
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Tell Your Troubles to the Trouble Editor 


If the Popular Dailies Can Render this Friendly Service—Why Can’t We? 


ELL Your Troubles Editor, 
Dear Sir or Madam :— 

For years I have been employed as a 
professional claqueur on Broadway and am a 
member in good standing with all dues paid 
up, of the Amalgamated Theater Claqueurs 
and Artificial Emotion Workers of North 
America (A. F. of L.). I work by the day, or 
at piece rates, and always get along swell with 
the managers. I do syncopated clapping, plain 
and fancy swooning, bogus hysterics, involun- 
tary grunting, groaning, gasping and whistl- 
ing, besides ordinary applause on cue or at 
a signal from the prompter’s box. Now, in 
the last show I was working with, I was doing 
treble laughs at wise cracks, but the show was 
a flop and went into the store-house owing me 
$53.85 for laughs delivered under a standard 
Equity contract. I filed suit against the man- 
agement last week and received an offer from 
their attorneys to settle it out of court on a 
compromise basis. They claim that over and 
above the expenses of bankruptcy, there won't 
be enough to pay me ten cents on the dollar. 
But, if I will agree to withdraw my claim, 
they will deliver to me personally, at the 
Algonquin Hotel, (I quote from the written 
offer of Bicker, Crabb and Grype, attorneys 
for the show) ‘“‘not more than two gallons or 
less than six quarts of Mothers Ruin Gin, 
containing less than one-half of one per cent. 
sulphuric acid, fusel oil and soldering solution, 
and further guaranteed to be free from saw- 
dust, pollywogs or ground glass.” 

Shall I take their offer? 
Signed, ALMA GIMMISH. 


(By all means, my dear, accept their offer. 
I am very much interested in your case, or 
rather half a case, and, in order to see that 
your stuff is up to the lawyers’ specifications, 
will be only too glad to test it for you with my 
laboratory apparatus, which is of the very 
latest type and includes shaker, squeezer, 
oranges, grenadine, and vermouth. Telephone 
me at Vanderbilt 2400 any time between eleven 
and four.) 


R. E. PARAMORE, Esq,., 
Gentleman: 2 

I am China boy from native % Shanghai 
who have swine-tail cut off by Yale-in-China 
missionary and after receiving Baptist water 
douche sent to be educated at real New Haven 
Yale where I are now matriculate fresh-per- 
son. My father incessant proud of ancestors 
which retreat back to Ming dynasty and prefer 
I shall become heroic Eli and be tapped on 
skull for Bones. Now, kindly sir, in vain I 
buy four piece Jewish tailor suit, mingle with 
Dwight Hall sermon talkers, and abjure by 
snobbery fellow Chinese laundry boy which 
wash coolie running pants for venerable Yale 
track team; still I am not beseeched to join 
Greek letter brotherhood which is all same 
Prep school for big Senior honour. Advise me 
editor proper course for achieve this much- 
demandful Bone necessary to inherit big for- 
tune by secret will of lawful father. Respec- 
tably yours, 

Lo Hunc CHIN. 


By EDWARD E. PARAMORE, Jr. 
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SKETCH BY BENITO 


TELL YOUR TROUBLE 


Don’t you think it would be a good idea, if 

you have just burned your love letters and 

torn the beloved photograph in two, and if 

your Pomeranian is ill and you can’t get a 

lustre on your finger nails, to tell your trou- 
bles to the Trouble Editor? 


(Your heeling methods are out of date. To 
become a regular Eli, send all your New 
Haven made clothes back to China and buy 
six new Brooks suits, including two dinner 
jackets for Montmartre jazzing campaign. 
Wear a large fur overcoat from October to 
May, but never by any chance button it up 
even on the coldest day. Keep your felt hat 
as lopsided as possible and pulled down over 
one eye, and wear your goloshes unclasped in 
rainy weather. Never wear gloves and don’t 
be seen in anything but a polo shirt, slightly 
soiled about the cuffs and collar, until after 
dark. Part your hair in the middle and keep 
slicked back like cole-slaw. Hang _ several 
pounds of charms from your watch chain, and, 
when in New York, always have the neck of 
a gin bottle sticking out of your coat pocket. 
If, in addition to this you can make the Eliza- 
bethan Club and get caught reading Rossetti 
by candle light, all you will have to do is to 
hark, and from the Tomb will come a mourn- 
ful sound.) 


Dear Sir: 

I am a bright little girl nine years old and 
of Irish ascent. The other day in school we 
had an information test and the prize was a 
copy of Commissioner Hirschfield’s “Life of 
George (Red) Washington.” We were asked 
to tell who or what a hundred persons and 
things were, and teacher marked seven of my 
answers wrong, which gave the prize to an 
ugly little boy who is not only a Protestant, 
but English. I am sending you the questions 
and answers of mine that got marked wrong, 
and want to ask you if you don’t think it’s 
just another plain case of cheating and perse- 
cuting the Irish: 


Joseph Hergesheimer—A German spy who 
was caught stealing three black pennies. 

Remy de Gourmont—The: biggest eater in 
France. 

Cézanne—The biggest battle in the Franco- 
Prussian War. 

Brahms—Founder of the Brahmin religion. 

Schnitzler—A kind of cheese. 

Ben Jonson—President of the American 
League. 

Ben Ami—A cleaning powder. 

Yours for Irish Freedom, 
MaccIre. 


(I haye shown your letter to the editor of 
the New York Times Literary Supplement, 
and he says that as far as he knows your 
answers are all correct. I would advise you 
to take the matter up directly with Mayor 
Hylan himself. I feel sure that he will agree 
with you and probably fire your teacher for 
incompetence. ) 


EAR Mr. Paramore: 
I am asking for space in your very clever 
and tony magazine in order to expose an im- 
poster and a man who, without talent or 
brains, presumes to steal the creation and 
invention of another and more gifted artist. 

First let me tell you who I am, although 
that would hardly be necessary after you see 
my signature at the bottom of this letter. I 
have been in the show business thirty years 
now and have played every live town in the 
country on the high class vaudeville circuits, 
burlesque and refined extravaganza, besides 
knocking ’em dead on the white minstrel, wild- 
cat, medicine show, and wagon route, when 
business was slack. My long suit, as you 
probably know, is versatility, and, if I do 
say it, I have long dazzled the public with the 
way I can learn and master new stuff. Besides 
being a reliable ground tumbler, trick cyclist, 
A-1 trap drummer (doubling clarinet or sax, 
and can do all the swipes and cut the stuff 
clean), I am a nifty wire walker and performer 
on the Roman rings, a fine mouth and teeth 
whistler, foot juggler, and fill-in clown, and 
can swing the rope in real rowdy fashion like 
Will Rogers. 

In 1904 I put on a bun and cake-eater act 
that was a roof-lifter from Broadway (125th 
St.) to ’Frisco. | 

In 1906 I had a bird and dog act, assisted 
by a very neat bit of femininity, that was 
absolutely flop-proof. 

Two years later I was with Houdini, learned 
all his stuff in a couple of weeks, and did it 
myselt on Pantages circuit better than him. 
Handcuffs, leg-irons, straight-jackets, milk 
cans, mail bags—anything in the escape line 
was pie for me. 

Next, having a good tenor voice and a 
natural gift for reading and faking at the 
piano, I did English chappie songs and silly 
kid eccentrics. I wrote My Heart Is More 


Than Your Gold Can Buy, the peer of Irish 
love ballads, and When My Shoes Are Worn 
Out From Walking, I’ll Be on my Feet Again, 
pronounced the classiest little comic song 
sketch in vaudeville. 

(Continued on page 102) 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Pastry Cook’s Golden Crown 


The Fantastic Story of a Man Whom Fate Tortured in a Most Absurd and Curious Fashion 


HE pastry-cook stood stark naked 
before me. ‘Better throw some- 
thing around you,” I said to him. 

With a nervous backward 
glance over his shoulder he 
wrapped himself in a huge white sheet. 

It was difficult to make ourselves heard in 
the great echoing bath hall. Water dripped 
and streamed everywhere. Robust attendants 
were kneading, washing, rinsing, slapping the 
bare bodies of the bathers. Wherever I looked 
there were sheets with yellow legs protruding 
from them and, here and there, a muscular 
arm. Four or five white-sheeted figures drift- 
ed like ghosts toward the cabinet baths. My 
friend, the professor, with eye-glasses on his 
nose, otherwise completely nude, trampled in 
an ice cold footbath, his thin nose pointed 
heavenwards and his long beard waving jerkily 
aloft. For the past fifteen minutes the pro- 
fessor had been shouting, ““Bruhahaha .. . !” 

“This is no place to talk,” declared the pas- 
try-cook. ‘Come in here.” 

We entered the so-called drying room. On 
the last cot, away off in a corner, wrapped in 
a sheet, lay a man, asleep. I too wrapped my- 
self in a sheet, spread another sheet over the 
cot. . . . Sheets, everywhere sheets. 





- Y malady,” observed the pastry-cook, 
“has a Latin name—traumatic psy- 
choneurosis.” 

Sitting, he bowed slightly as if he were in- 
troducing himself. 

“Ah!” I said, restraining a smile, and nod- 
ding in formal acknowledgment. 

“Trauma,” he explained, “means shock, a 
shock that upsets one’s life. Psycho, psychol- 
ogy—deuce take it—is the same as soul. 
Neurosis means disease of the nerves; comes 
from neur, the nerve.” 

“You live in Budapest?” 

“No, in Ofen. I have a pastry shop there.” 

“You were going to tell me about the shock 
that . . . upset your life.” 

“Yes. As an author the case will interest 


you. Inthe first place you must know that my 
wife died. There were five children. What 
does a man do in a case like that? I took 


unto myself a new wife. Her maiden name I 
won't mention. You probably know the fam- 
ily—Budapest people. You are well acquaint- 
ed in Budapest? 

“Yes.” 

“All the more reason. Well, I married her. 
One afternoon I came home at three—” 

“Is your wife a young woman?” 

“Yes, but she was a widow when she mar- 
ried me. Did I say widow? No, she wasn’t 
a widow at all. She had been divorced from 
her first husband. He is in Sarajevo now, an 
officer of high rank. Whatever made me say 
widow? She has light yellow hair, beautiful 
little eyes . . . not big, little . . . but won- 
derfully blue. You wouldn’t call her fat— 
plump rather. A scrupulously clean woman; 
skin like milk; wears a black velvet band 
around her neck. They say she’s a flirt, but 
they say that about every lively woman.” 

“Yes, indeed. And one day you came 
home—” 


By FRANZ MOLNAR 


Translated by Benjamin Glazer 


“One day I came home, and there in my 
shop stood a policeman. ‘What’s this?’ says 


I... . Says he, ‘A summons.’ ... ‘For 
me?’ ... ‘No, for your wife.’ . .. ‘Give it 
here.’ . . . I read it. So it was. A summons. 
» + » “What is it for?’ I ask him. ... He 
says, ‘Witness.’ . . . ‘What kind of a wit- 
ness?’ . . . Says he, ‘A cab accident.’ . . 


‘What kind of a cab accident?’ . . . ‘I don’t 
know,’ he says, ‘ask at the police station.’ . 
‘Oh, well,’ I say to myself, ‘since my wife’s not 
at home I may as well go over to the police 
station myself.’ ... Its funny, but right 
away my heart started beating fast. I didn't 
know what had happened, but all of a sudden 
it came over me, regular palpitation of the 
heart. I run all the way to the police station. 
I look at the summons. It says, ‘First floor, 
Room 14.’ . . . I walk in. . . . ‘Good after- 
noon, Mr. Inspector. What is this for, Mr. 
Inspector? This has been served on my wife, 
Mr. Inspector.’ . . . Mr. Inspector looked at 
the summons, and said, ‘Ah, ves.’ .. . ‘Ah, 
yes,’ I said, ‘but that doesn’t make me any 
wiser than I was before.’ . . . Whereat the 
Inspector: ‘Collision between a cab and an 
automobile. The lady is a‘ witness.’ ... ‘I 
beg your pardon,’ I said, ‘but how does the 
lady come to be a witness? Was she in the 
automobile?’ . . . ‘No, sir, the only one in the 
automobile was a chauffeur. The lady was in 
the cab. She is a witness, and Dr. Henry 
Vadasz, of 84 Elizabeth Street, who was in 
the cab with her, is also a witness.’... 
Well, there you are. I thanked the Inspector. 
. . - ‘Quite welcome, I am sure.’ . . . ‘Good 
day sir.’ . . ..Good day,’ said the Inspector; 
‘Where are you going? That’s the door to the 
cell room. There’s the way out.’ . . . Did you 
ever hear of such a thing? I was about to go 
into the cell room.” 


SS“ NAPITAL!” I ventured, and echoed his 

nervous little laugh. A pause was in 
order here lest he excite himself too much and 
tell no more. ‘Capital, my dear fellow! Into 
the cell room! Not bad! Not bad at all! 
Well and what happened then?” 

“You can imagine how I felt. Outside the 
police station I stopped and couldn’t move an- 
other step. My feet simply wouldn’t obey me. 
That, you see, was the trauma. So the Head 
Doctor at the Sanitarium explained to me later. 
The part where my feet couldn’t move, he 
meant. After a while they moved. Yes, and 
this Vadasz, you know, I had better tell you 
about him. His name used to be Heissenberg, 
and he was a practicing lawyer during the 
time my second wife lived with her first hus- 
band. When I married her, people said—it 
was the jeweler who told me—that my wife 
had divorced her first husband on his account, 
but that Vadasz wouldn’t marry her because 
she had no money. I paid no attention to 
those stories. I didn’t want to believe them, 
even though I knew that Vadasz had been a 
frequent visitor at her house. Every Sunday 
at noon he used to go there for luncheon. I 
had never met this Vadasz . . . but, well, that 
has nothing to do with it. I go home, and wait, 
and wait, and at half past five my wife ap- 


pears. . . . ‘Ilonka,—I show her the sum- 
mons—‘Ilonka, here’s a summons for you from 
the police station.’ . . . She says, ‘Yes, the 
maid, you know, the one I discharged.’ . . , 
‘Tlonka,’ say I, ‘this is no maid; this is a cab? 
... Do you know, I think I must have 
screamed like mad? ‘Eight o’clock at night! 
Fehervarer Street! You were in a cab! Dr, 
Vadasz, Dr. Vadasz, Dr. Vadasz!’ I said, that 
is I screamed in my excitement. You were 
both in the cab. What were vou doing in a 
cab on Fehervarer Street at eight o’clock?’ ” 


‘eT F I were you,” I admonished the pastry- 
cook, “I should put that sheet on. Why 
do you stand around naked ?” 

‘Pardon me,” he replied, and picked up the 
sheet which he had unknowingly let slip to 
the floor. And as he held it about him he was 
not unlike an actor in an ancient Greek trag- 
edy. One of his shoulders was uncovered. As 
he spoke and moved his arms a nervous trem- 
bling agitated the upper part of his body. 

He continued: 

‘What answer do you suppose she gave me? 
. . . ‘Oh, yes. Vadasz had some business in 
the neighborhood and dropped in. I com- 
plained of a headache, and as he had another 
stop to make in Promontor, he asked me to 
drive over with him. The fresh air would 
do me good. So I went.’ . . . Well, what do 
you think of that?” 

“It is quite possible,” I observed. 

“That’s what the Head Doctor said. But 
he didn’t mean it. They only say such things 
to comfort the: patients. Don't you think I 
know what such things are like? Spooning in 
a cab! ‘Be careful, dear; people can see us.’ 
‘Driver, turn down that side street!’ ...I 
went through all that during the time I was 
studying to go on the stage.” 

“You used to be an actor?” 

“Yes. I wasn’t always a pastry-cook. First 
I was an actor. And I know how it is done 
. .. this kissing in a cab. Once I kissed a 
girl all along the suspension bridge and 
through the whole tunnel. 

“But that was long ago. Now—it is differ- 
ent. How many children do you think I 
have? Five! and what kind of a_ busi 
ness?” 

“A pastry shop?” 

“Not only that. A prosperous restaurant, 
too. And five children. And for half a year 
I had lived with that woman. Was I to throw 
her out of my house now. I couldn't have 
done such a thing to my first wife, much less 
my second. And besides, the children were s0 
used to her. You have no idea what good care 
she took of them. Now you see what a posi 
tion I was in. What do you think I did?” 

“What?” 

“I said to her: ‘All right, Ilonka. You will 
acknowledge that it was an unfortunate thing 
to happen. Don’t do it again. I'll forget it 
this time. But take care. Next time you 
mightn’t get off so easily.’ ... She cried. 
She even scolded me. But I didn’t say any 
more. For two weeks I couldn’t eat a mouth- 
ful. Then I went to a doctor. He said I had 

(Continued on page 98) 
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Madonna 
of the 
Valleys 


eee 


A Drawing 


by 
Rockwell Kent 


for a Poem 


by 
William Wordsworth 


O evil day ! 
if I were sullen 
While Earth herself 
is adorning, 
This sweet May- 
morning, 
And the children 
are culling 
On every side, 
In a thousand valleys 
far and wide, 
Fresh flowers; while the 
sun shines warm, 
And the babe leaps up 
on his mother’s arm :— 
I hear, I hear, 


with joy I hear! 


From“ Intimat ions of Immortality” 
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LOUIS CHALIF (Above) 
M. Chalif is known through the 
great success of his pupils. He 
has adapted the Russian tech- 

nique for amateurs 
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LUIGI ALBERTIERI (Below) 

The chief representative in 

America of the Milanese Ballet, 

who keeps to the traditions of 
the old Italian School 
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MAURICE 

eoupesne ALEXANDER OUMANSKY 
The youngest choreographist on Broadway, 
who has been devising the artistic. ballets 
at the Capitol Theatre, under the direction 
of S. L. Rothafel. He has produced minia- 
ture ballets “Scheherazade,” ‘‘Papillons,”’ etc. 
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cneeess «=ALEXIS KOSLOFF 
Another graduate of the Russian School who has 
a ballet school in New York. He stresses character work 
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CHARLOTTE FaiRCHILO 
ANDREAS PAVLEY 
With Oukrainsky, one of the principals of the 
Ballet of the Chicago Opera. These two have 
won a deserved distinction through their mi- 
ming, dancing and choreographic creations 


Continental Ballet Masters 






MICHEL FOKINE 
The famous creator of the Diaghileff Ballet 
Russe is unsurpassed as a master in choreo- 
graphic art. His characteristic quality as a 
teacher 1s his insistence on the perfection of 
detail in line and movement 
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MAURICE 

AS OE ADOLPH BOLM 

Once a distinguished principal in the Ballet 
Russe, M. Bolm’s chief interest is now in 
his Ballet Intime. He teaches both in 
New York and at a summer school in 
Seattle. He last appeared in ‘‘Krazy Kat" 
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MAURICE 


cocoserc «IWAN TARASOFF 
A graduate of the Russian Imperial School who has 
a large number of pupils appearing in current revues 








SERGE OUKRAINSKY 
One of the directors of the Pavley-Oukrain- 
sky School in Chicago, who appeared with 
great success this season in Chicago and New 
York with the Chicago Opera Company 


Now in America 


Choreographs Who Have Imposed Upon the Native Ballet Some of the Technical Finish of the Russian and Italian Schools 
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English Dialect and American Ears 


Pointing Out the Apparent Inability of the Average Man to See or Hear Accurately 


HEN I was in Chicago two years ago, I 
read in one of the newspapers of that 


city an account of a jewel theft which 
reflected very gravely on the efficiency of the 
reporter who wrote it. A young Englishman, 
belonging to the aristocracy, had married an 
American girl, and while they were on their 
honeymoon, thieves stole some of her jewels. A 
reporter hurried from Chicago to get a “story” 
out of the affair. He interviewed the young 
husband, who was reported to have said some- 
thing like this: “Haw, haw, yaas, by Jove! 
Isn't it awf’lly jolly rotten, what? They stole 
the bally jewels, haw, haw!...” I cannot 
remember the exact words put into this young 
man’s mouth by the reporter, but they were not 
less foolish than those I have set out. If I had 
been editor of the newspaper in which the 
report appeared, I should have sacked that 
reporter without pity. He was a boob of the 
most booby character: a prominent member of 
what Mr. H. L. Mencken calls the boobosie. 
Only a complete idiot could have reported such 
an incredible speech! Only an ignorant or a 
malicious editor could have believed that such 
a speech could have been uttered by any intelli- 
gent human being! 

The reporter had either decided before the 
interview that all Englishmen of aristocratic 
birth speak like congenital idiots, and therefore 
could not listen accurately to what was being 
said to him, or he was too lazy or incompetent 
to do his work properly, and trusted to conven- 
tional caricature to cover up his own deficien- 
cies. Whatever was the cause of this childish 
report, he ought to have been sacked from his 
job. He was unfit to be a reporter. He might 
have earned an honest living as a hawker or 
in some other occupation which makes no 
demand upon the intelligence. 


“Full Up and Fed Up” 


HIS incident was recalled to my memory 

recently while reading an interesting socio- 
logical book, entitled Full Up and Fed Up, by 
Mr. Whiting Williams. Mr. Williams is a 
young and earnest and, I may add, good-look- 
ing, American who has a passion for enquiring 
into the discontents of working-men. He came 
to England in June, 1920, and returned to 
America in September of the same year. In 
the space of three months, he lived as a work- 
man in various parts of England, Wales and 
Scotland. He worked with coal-miners in 
South Wales and with steel-smelters in York- 
shire. He worked as a casual labourer at the 
docks in London. He tried to get work in 
Glasgow. He lived in doss-houses and cheap 
hotels and in the homes of working-people and 
was almost devoured by flees in some of the 
dirtier doss-houses. His book is remarkably 
Interesting, but not profoundly so, for Mr. 
Williams could hardly hope to give more than 
4 superficial impression of working-class life 
in England after so brief and varied an experi- 
ence of it. Moreover, Mr. Williams is tem- 
permentally disabled from offering trustworthy 
Judgments on sociological problems because he 
as a picturesque habit of expecting the worst 
tohappen. It is, for example, quite clear that 
in July, 1920, Mr. Williams was convinced of 
the imminence of a revolution in England. He 


By ST. JOHN ERVINE 


went about listening to disgruntled colliers in 
the Rhondda Valley and could hardly contain 
his excitement at the thought that he might be 
present at the beginning of the revolution. He 
almost saw King George’s head struck off!... 
And all because of hot words from Welsh 
miners, culminating in an abortive strike. Mr. 
Williams hardly makes sufficient allowance in 
his book for the fact that the people in Great 
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Hazardous Occupations 
By CARL SANDBURG 


Jugglers keep six bottles in the air 

Club swingers toss up six and eight. 

The knife throwers miss each other’s 
ears by a hair and the steel quivers 
in the target wood. 

The trapeze battlers do a back-and-forth 

high in the air with a girl’s feet 
and ankles upside down. 

So they earn a living—till they miss 
once, twice, even three times. 

So they live on hate and love as gypsies 
live in satin skins and shiny eyes. 

In their graves do the elbows jostle once 
in a blue moon—and wriggle to throw 
a kiss answering a  dreamed-of 
applause? 

Do the bones repeat: It’s a good act— 
we got a good hand... ? 


AANA 


Britain say a great deal more than they do in 
the way of subversion. Heaven knows, indus- 
trial conditions in this island are bad enough 
to justify the gravest disorder, but revolution 
is a business into which Englishmen only go 
under extreme provocation. They are never 


nearer to it than when they say least about it. 
In any event, the revolution which so excited 


Mr. Williams’ hopes has not yet come off and 
seems to have been overlooked. 

What interests me about Full Up and Fed 
Up and recalls the Chicago reporter to my 
memory is the fact that Mr. Williams repro- 
duces the conversations he had with workmen 
in England and Scotland and Wales in dialect. 
He gets much closer to the common speech than 
the Chicago reporter did to the aristocratic, 
hut even so, he remains a long way from faith- 
ful reporting, and I cannot help thinking that 
he, too, has brought to the business of report- 
ing a made-up mind rather than an acute ear. 
I imagine that most Americans form their im- 
pressions about English dialect from reading 
Dickens and do not check these impressions 
with the facts of contemporary life. 


The Common Speech 


HEY persistently overlook the great 

changes in social conditions in England 
since the days when The Pickwick Papers were 
written, and they come to England in the 
unshakeable belief that the less educated 
inhabitants of the country still use the speech 
of Sam Weller. They forget that we have had 
more than fifty years of compulsory education 
in England since Dickens wrote. They forget 
that the tendency to crowd into towns has com- 
pletely altered the social groupings since he 
died. , Dickens’ novels are not untrue in spirit 
because they are no longer true in certain 
details. It is the indolent visitor, who will 
not take the trouble to check fiction with fact, 
who is at fault in this respect. Mr. Williams 
reports an English workman as speaking in 
these terms: 

“If Hi wuz you, Hi’d walk right in ter the 
fountain-’ead o’ these steel works ‘ere, and 
sye, ‘Hi wants ter see the manager !’—just like 
thot. With wot ye’ve done in Hamerica, ye’ll 
get on fine ’ere.”’ 

And a soldier whom he meets in the train is 
made io talk in the following fashion: 

‘Hi never seen a ranker make a good hoffi- 
cer yet—awnd Hi’ve ’ad ’em over me a lot— 
hadjutants and all. In the hexercises and 
heverywhere it’s allus ‘Hi’ve been there meself, 
boys, and it cawn’t be done. Hi'm too wise, 
boys.’ You know ’ow it is. No, sir, never 
one.” 

Now, with all respect to Mr. Williams and 
his admirable book, I declare that never in his 
life did he hear any Englishman, illiterate or 
otherwise, talk in that fashion, unless, perhaps, 
it was a music-hall comedian trying (and fail- 
ing) to be funny. I have lived in England for 
twenty-one years and I know the country, 
north and south, east and west, country and 
town, far better than Mr. Williams can ever 
hope to know it. I have lived among working- 
people in London, in provincial towns and in 
villages, and I have never heard any English- 
man speak in that style. I have been in the 
army, as a private soldier and as an officer, 
and I tell Mr. Williams that if he imagines 
he heard a soldier saying ‘“hexercises and 
heverywhere,” then he simply has not got the 
faculty of hearing. The dropped h is common, 
but the sounding of it where it ougnt not to be 
sounded has almost ceased. I have never 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Down in Santiago de Guatemala, in Central 
America, where the flappers are blessed with 
unbelievable charm and the cavaliers have an 
inherited love of romance, motor driving is 
not the banal affair it is supposed to be; be- 
cause beautiful young maidens sometimes 
motor there alone, and many gay cavaliers, 
mounted on their little burros, haunt the 
pleasant by-ways in the hope of just such 
encounters as we observe in this little pic- 
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ture. Never has Conchita seen Don Basilio 
before, but never has her heart been so sud- 
denly or so profoundly stirred 
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IV. Under tropical skies a whispered word 
goes very far. Conchita and Don Basilio are 
now in the very depths of love 
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The Guatemalans are a temperamental race. In 
fact temperament is such a capital ingredient in 
their nature, that even after Senorita Conchita 
comes home from taking the Lord into her con- 
fidence and wearing out no small part of her 
ardour kneeling on the pavement of the beauti- 
ful Spanish cathedral, it takes the combined ser- 
vices of two trained flappers to make her forget 
her romantic encounter with the Don Basilio 


























Vv. 


An iron reja is a dreadful obstacle to happiness, 
as many a convict will admit. Love, however, 
knows no barriers, and the same steel bars which 
in the zoo are enough to keep a tiger from mak- 
ing short work of a spectator, act only as a spur 
to passion in Guatemala, with the result that Don 
Basilio has implanted in Conchita’s breast a love 
so strong that her stern Aidalgo father and vigi- 
lant duenna are quite powerless to combat it 


Sketches, made in Santiago, 


by JOHN HELD, Jr. 
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III. 


A church in Central America, is the great 
meeting ground of love. One might think 
that the Fates had meant a cathedral to serve 
as the initial step in the subtle arts of fur- 
tive glances and stolen whisperings. Thus, 
in spite of the presence of the forbidding re- 
ligiosa, in this romantic encounter youth is 
youth, the tropics are the tropics and Beauty 
and the Army—represented by Conchita and 
Don Basilio—in his gala uniform—manage to 
exchange one more amourous challenge. But 
how to outwit the holy Duenna who seems 
never to leave her beloved Conchita? 


























VI. At last Don Basilio sends a bouquet of 
flowers and Conchita capitulates completely. 
Curtain!—and the tinkle of wedding bells 


Wooing a Flapper in Central America 


An Affaire de Coeur, with a Young Enchantress, is not so Easy a Thing in Guatemala 
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Soul Perfume 
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A Tender Story with Telling Bits of Symbolism, and Comedy Worthy of Our Best Movie Writers 


By WILLARD HUNTINGTON WRIGHT 





ITLE: Soul Perfume: A Story of | 
[ur and Love and the Dreams We 
Dream (Dissolve into— 

Title: 1s a great poet hath said: 

“The man worth while 

Is the man who can smile 

When everything goes dead wrong.” 

Title: Good is Good and Evil is Evil; 
and Good Can Ne’er Be Evil, Nor Evil 
E’er Be Good. So Let Us Always Dream 
A-right. 

Tableau: A reproduction of the chro- 
mo entitled Playing Grandma. 

Title: In the Garden We Humans Call 
Life There Blossoms Many a Fragile 
Human Flower . . ; 

Scene 1: (Incolour) A garden in full 
blom. An infant is crawling about on 
all fours. 

Close-up of infant, 

Title: We Are All God’s Creatures, 
Yearning — Forever Yearning — and 
Stretching Forth Our Empty Hands to 
Grasp the Distant Stars. 

Scene 2: Long-shot of the sky filled 




















Scene 10: (Comedy Relief). Wo Sing 
goes to the cupboard for a bottle of 
blueing. In reaching for it he upsets a 
basket of eggs. One of them falls on his 
head and breaks, and a chicken flies out 
of it. Puzzled by this bio-chemical 
phenomenon, he picks up another egg and 
gingerly cracks it open. The egg is bad, 
and immediately Wo Sing grasps his 
nose between his forefinger and thumb 
and staggers back as if asphyxiated. He 
accidently comes in contact with the hot 
stove, and a great volume of smoke arises 
from the seat of his pantaloons. He leaps 
in the air and frantically dashes to the 
sink. 

Placing the smoking section under the 
spigot, he turns on the water. At this 
moment a pie vendor enters and attempts 
to secure his clothes without his ticket. 
Wo Sing refuses him and an argument 
follows which soon develops into a violent 
fracas. The pie vendor begins hurling 
his pies (custard) at Wo Sing, and the 
latter retaliates with bundles of wet laun- 








with stars. 

Close-up of Mars, showing the canals. 

Title: And Each Heart Hungers for 
Beauty, and Cries Out for Love and the 
Dreams of Love. 

Tableau: Two pigeons on a dove-cote, 
with their bills in juxtaposition. 

Title: But the Garden of Life Is Also a 
Vale of Tears, Where Abideth the Spirits of 
Evil, as Well as the Spirits of Good. 


CENE 3: The Lower Regions, such as used 

to be pictured on the 24-sheets announcing 
The Black Crook. In the rear are red flames 
about which numerous demons with horns and 
spiked tails are gleefully dancing and brand- 
ishing pitchforks, In the foreground are half 
a dozen or so semirecumbent Follies girls in 
the diaphanous draperies of zsthetic dancers, 


writhing in agony and gracefully holding out» 


their arms in supplication. Several stuffed 
snakes and lizards on a pile of rocks are being 
pulled about by invisible wires, and overhead 
are dangling a quartet of large bats. (Iris 
out on the best-looking Follies girl.) 

Title: Now it Came to Pass That Wo Sing 
Was the Only Son of a Proud and Haughty 
Mandarin. 

Scene +: A Chinese setting. A handsome 
young Chinaman is diligently reading a book. 
- nods his head approvingly from time to 
ime. 

Close-up of the book—The Speeches of Ex- 
President Woodrow Wilson. 

Title: But He Had Heard the Great Call of 
Democracy, and Had Fled From the Home of 
His Fathers to Seek a New and Broader Life 
im the Land of Liberty and Equality. 

_ Tableau: The statue of Booker T. Wash- 
ington. 

Title: This child of the Mystic Orient Was 
But an Exotic Flower in Life’s Garden, Trans- 
planted to an Alien Soil. 

Scene 5: A garden. A white-bearded old 
man enters, pushing a wheelbarrow. He 
pauses, and pulling up one of the flowers by 


DRAWING BY RALPH BARTON 


IN THE LAUNDRY 


Wo Sing has just made out a laundry slip for Lilly, 
using a real Chinese brush, real Chinese ink and real 
Chinese hieroglyphics. Everything, in fact, is real ex- 
cept Wo Sing’s autocratic finger nails and Lilly’s tears 


the roots, looks at it for a moment in philo- 
sophic meditation. 

Then, with a wistful shake of the head, he 
tosses it onto the wheelbarrow, and passes 
slowly on, 

Scene 6: Wo Sing, in his native costume, is 
standing on a street corner in the Bowery, gaz- 
ing wonderingly about him. 

Close-up of Wo Sing’s hand, showing the 
long, spiral finger-nails of the high-caste 
Chinaman, 

Close-up of flower design on Wo Sing’s 
mandarin coat, revealing the fact that his 
costume is the real imported article. 

Close-up of Wo Sing’s feet encased in 
authentic Chinese slippers. 

Close-up of Wo Sing’s medulla oblongata, 
showing his long and apparently genuine pig- 
tail. (Iris out on pig-tail.) 


fsa The Days Passed, as Days Will, 
Each Following the Other on Its Silent 
Appointed Journey A-down the Dim Corridors 
of Time. 

Scene 7: A huge pendulum symbolically 
swinging back and forth. 

Scene 8: The exterior of a small laundry 
in New York’s Chinatown. 

Close-up of the sign over the door—WO 
SING, WASHING. 

Scene 9: The interior of the laundry. Wo 
Sing is lugubriously ironing a shirt, and is 
sprinkling the bosom by blowing occasional 
sprays of water from his mouth, in the well- 
known Chinese fashion. Every now and 
then he pauses and looks sorrowfully at 
a small Buddha on the end of the ironing 
board. 

Close-up of Wo Sing indulging in his labial 
method of sprinkling clothes. 


dry. When the pie vendor has run out of 
pastry, Wo Sing snatches up a bucket of 
gelatinous starch and affixes it, helmet- 
wise, over the other’s head, partially inun- 


dating him. (Iris out on the dripping 
bucket. ) 
Title: Hard by the Laundry of Wo 


Sing There Blossomed Another Trans- 
planted Human Flower of the Mystic Orient 
Who Hungered for the Stars and Nightly 
Stretched Her Yearning Hands to the Distant 
Heavens. 


CENE 11: An attic room. A young Chi-. 
nese girl sits by an open window, stretch- 
ing forth her hands yearningly. 

Tableau: Reproduction of Guido Reni’s 
Aurora. 

Title: Lilly Love They Called Her, and 
Every Night From Near and Far They Came 
to Watch Her Dance the Can-can Amid the 
Squalor and the Vice of Joe Jenkin’s Bowery 
Dive. 

Scene 12: Interior of Joe Jenkins’ dive 
during the rush hour. At the rear is a small 
platform, and Lilly, attired in sequins and 
imitation pearls, is busily engaged in that 
contortional dance which first brought the 
Orient to the serious attention of the Western 
world. 

Close-up of Lilly at her Terpsichorean calis- 
thenics. Also numerous close-ups of the pat- 
rons registering esthetic appreciation, with 
occasional cut-backs of Lilly. (Iris out, and 
hold “spot” on Lilly.) 

Title: Just as the Fathomless Currents of 
the Ocean Flow Into One Another—Just as 
the Vast Winds of Heaven Meet in the Empy- 
rean Spaces—So Do We Poor Human Atoms, 
Following Some Dim Mysterious Law of 
Destiny, Cross One Another's Paths. 

Scene 13: An expanse of fathomless ocean. 

Scene 14: An expanse of empyrean space. 

Scene 15: Interior of Wo Sing’s laundry. 
Lilly, carrying her week’s washing, trips in 
gaily and leans on the counter, kicking her 

(Continued on page 96) 
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NICKOLAS MURAY 


Margalo Gillmore, as Consuelo, Child of the Circus 


A Talented Young Actress, Now Playing the role of Consuelo, in Andreyev’s “He Who Gets Slapped”, with “Jenny”, 
the Most Famous of the Troupe of Shimmying Elephants at the Hippodrome 
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Knock Wood 


Showing That Superstitions Are by no Means Confined to Those Who Won’t Walk Under Ladders 


always been entirely free from super- 
stitions.” Whereat he hastens to rap on 
the leg of his chair. 

“I can say the same thing of myself,’ says 
the Man Who has Just Shaved his Moustache. 
“Still,” and here, seizing a generous pinch of 
salt from a cellar which in his earnestness his 
cuff has over-turned, he tosses it over his head 
into the eye of the butler, ‘still, it is just as 
well to be on the safe side.” 

“You silly boys,” cries the Only Woman 
in Black, and inserts the apostrophe of her 
pretty chromatic laugh, “‘you are both just as 
superstitious as you can be!” 

“Not at all,” objects My Host. ‘The only 
thing of that kind I do is to rap on wood. It’s 
the only superstition I have. Besides, I only 
half believe it.” 

“Ah, yes,” says the Woman Quite Without 
Jewels (that is I, gentle reader; I never wear 
them; the chamber-maid could tell you why), 
“ah, yes, but half-beliefs are all we have today. 
We live by them. And we live for them. 
Though of course we would not die for them. 
All the martyrs were martyred years and years 
ago.” 

“True,” agrees the Man Who was Called 
Up at the Last Moment. 


T HANK GOD,” says My Host, “I have 


A Philosophy of Superstitions 


“4 ND at any rate,” says the Man with the 

Wrong Kind of Tie, “a man with one 
superstition is as superstitious as a man with 
ten. He has admitted the existence of fairies; 
and—whisht !—patter - patter - patter - patter- 
patter-patter—behold them in every cupboard 
of his house.” 

“But I think it amusing to have supersti- 
tions!” says the Woman who is Letting her 
Hair Grow. ‘How tiresome we all should be 
if we lived by logic alone! Of course, there’s 
no reason for slicing an egg on the spinach,— 
but it’s so pretty there.” 

“I do not agree with you,” says the Woman 
who Uses no Powder, ‘that it would be tire- 
some if we lived by logic alone. It would be 
the creating of an entirely new social state, as 
adventurous as air-motoring, as exciting as 
mathematics.” 

The other guests stir uneasily, and look 
to their hostess. But help comes from another 
quarter. : 

“Oh, please don’t let’s talk of mathematics!” 
cries the Woman whose Place is in her Neigh- 
bor’s Home, with a voluptuous shudder. 
“Really, it’s a subject that is almost indis- 
creet to bring up—there’s sure to be at least 
one in the party who’s tur-rying to forrgett.” 

“I’m interested in this superstitions busi- 
ness, myself,” says the Man who Eats All of 
Everything. ‘Just what are they? I don't 
think I have any, myself.” 

“Oh, there are lots of ’em,” says the Woman 
who is Letting her Hair Grow, “bad luck to 
walk under a ladder, bad luck to break a mir- 
tor, bad luck to look at the moon through 
glass, or over your left shoulder, bad luck to 
open an umbrella in the house, bad luck to 
sit thirteen at table,”—there is a general flut- 
ter, while everybody surreptitiously counts the 
Number present at this particular table; every- 


” 


By NANCY BOYD 


body, that is to say, except My Hostess, who 
knows; the Woman whose Place is in her 
Neighbor’s Home, who has already counted; 
the Woman who Uses no Powder, who checks 
herself just in time; and the Man with the 
Wrong Kind of Tie. ‘Oh, there are thousands 
of ’em,” resumes the Woman who is Letting 
her Hair Grow. “I know them all. But I’m 
not a bit superstitious myself. I don’t believe 
for a moment that thirteen is an unlucky num- 
ber. I think it’s a lucky number!” 

“You are mistaken,” says the Very Clever 
Woman, in her low, ironic voice to which 
everybody always listens. ‘There is a shrewd 
reason behind every popular taboo. For in- 
stance: that thirteen at table is an unlucky 
number there can be no possible doubt. Thir- 
teen does not divide up into bridge, into tennis, 
into tango, or into twosing on the stairs. There 
is bound to be an odd guest prowling about 
somewhere in the offing, and, obviously, it’s 
his hard luck. 

‘That it is taking one’s life in one’s hands to 
walk under a ladder there is no denying. Any 
pedestrian who commits this particular piece 
of folly well deserves to receive upon his some- 
what undeveloped head an avalanche of shin- 
gles, a bucket of paste, or a Polish labourer. 

‘To look at the moon over one’s left shoulder 
or over one’s right shoulder, for the matter of 
that, is prone to give one a cramp in the neck 
and should be avoided. And who, but the 
already bed-ridden and nigh to death, would 
look at the moon through glass, when there are 
so many rose arbors, deck chairs, park benches, 
balconies and canoes—to say nothing of the 
Roman Coliseum—from which she may so 
profitably be regarded ? 

“As for opening an umbrella in the house, 
this is dangerous only, of course, if you do 
it in somebody else’s house. If you do it in 
your own house, and find the game worth a 
chandelier and a couple of electric light bulbs, 
that’s your own business. The same thing is 
true of mirrors. If it is your neighbor’s mirror 
that you break, you have to replace it. If it’s 
your own, and you don’t mind looking at 
yourself in estranged and distorted sections, 
then, obviously, no misfortune has occurred. 
A great deal depends, also, needless to say, on 
the size of the mirror. The kind they have in 
restaurants is frightfully expensive. I ear- 
nestly exhort every lady present never, while 
dining in a public place, to gesticulate too fer- 
vently with an empty champagne bottle.” 


The Advantages of Superstitions 


**T FOW about lighting three cigarettes with 


one match?” asks the Man who Looks 
like a Collar Advertisement. “If that’s one of 
‘em, then I’m superstitious. I’d rather cut my 
throat than light three cigarettes with one 
match.” 

“A somewhat inconsistent preference,’ 
quietly interpolates the Man with the Wrong 
Kind of Tie. 

“To light three cigarettes with one match,” 
replies the Very Clever Woman, “is certainly 
unlucky,—unlucky for the manufacturer of 
matches. And the wide-spread international 
cult of this particular quirk of extravagance 
hints of as fine a piece of circuitous, under- 


? 


ground advertising as was ever devised by 
man. 

“The point of my remarks is this: that many 
of our habits which are commonly supposed 
to have their root in superstition are, as a mat- 
ter of fact, only evidences of somebody's far- 
seeing common sense.” 

“And of course,” says the Man who is 
Entirely Bald, “almost anyone, especially a 
woman, would far rather be thought super- 
stitious than be thought sensible.” 

The Woman who Uses no Powder opens her 
mouth, and closes it again. 

“Common sense,” he continues, “is a worthy 
but not an endearing quality. Why, what 
could be more helpless, flattering, and all 
round attractive than the small scream, the 
shudder, the clinging hands, the beseeching 
eyes so near one’s own, of almost any young 
lady accosted by a black cat at a cross-roads?” 

“Oh, but that’s lucky!” cry several of the 
ladies at once, with shining eyes and shrill and 
eager voices. And the men smile, remember- 
ing why they married them. 


A Matter of Postage Stamps 


“FINHERE are three kinds of people.” says 

the Man with the Wrong Kind of Tie, 
“There is the person who goes out of his way 
to avoid walking under a ladder; there is the 
person who goes out of his way to find a ladder 
to walk under, and there is the person who 
hasn’t the faintest notion whether he is walk- 
ing under a ladder or not. 

‘The lives of the first two, plainly, are gov- 
erned by superstitions, one honouring them in 
the observance, the other in the breach. The 
life of the third as well, I am willing to swear, 
is governed by superstitions—but by a differ- 
ent set of them. 

“For the superstitions by which actually our 
noble and illustrious race is propelled and 
engineered are far other and more insidious 
than those already mentioned. They are insid- 
ious because people do not recognize them as 
superstitions at all. 

“For instance, take postage stamps. Is 
there anybody present who has never steamed 
a postage stamp off an envelope, or spent 
half an hour painfully wresting apart two that 
are stoutly welded together?” 

There is a moment of silence. 

“T never have,” says the Woman Quite 
Without Jewels. “But I have a drawer half 
full of dead envelopes with living stamps on 
them which some day, in some way, I earnestly 
hope to redeem.” 

“Of course you have,” says the Man with 
the Wrong Kind of Tie. ‘Everybody is super- 
stitious about postage stamps, Now a postage 
stamp is a very useful thing in many ways; 
it is good for pasting a BUSY sign on a door, 
for sticking a loose leaf back in a notebook, 
for countless little homely, domestic tricks. A 
stamp is nothing but an insignificant scrap of 
colored paper with an unusually good quality 
of mucilage on the back of it; among its 
other uses it may be employed to facilitate the 
progress of a letter through the mail. But to 
most of us a postage stamp is a sacred and 
terrible entity and not to be trifled with.” 

(Continued on page 98) 
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The Ballad of the Harp Weaver 


A Poem by Edna St. Vincent Millay—With a Decorative Drawing by Hogarth, Jr. 


f ON,” said my mother, when I was 

knee-high, 

“You’ve need of clothes to cover you, 
and not a rag have I. 





“There’s nothing in the house to make 
a boy breeches, 

Nor shears to cut a cloth with, nor 
thread to take stitches. 


“There’s nothing in the house but a loaf- 
; end of rye, 
And a harp with a woman’s head nobody will buy.” 


And she began to cry. 


That was in the early fall. When came the late fall, 
“Son,” she said, “the sight of you makes your mother’s blood 
crawl— 


“Little skinny shoulder-blades stickin 


through your clothes— 
And where you'll get a jacket from 


od above knows. 


“It’s lucky for me, lad, your daddy’s in the ground, 
And can’t see the way I let his son go around!” 
And she made a queer sound. 


That was in the late fall. When the winter came 
I’d not a pair of breeches nor a shirt to my name. 


I couldn’t go to school, or out of doors to play. 
And all the other little boys passed our way. 


“Son,” said my mother, “come climb into my lap, 
And I’ll chafe your little bones while you take a nap. 


And, oh, but we were silly for half an hour or more, 
Me with my long legs dragging on the floor, 


A-rock-rock-rocking to a mother-goose rhyme! 
Oh, but we were happy for half an hour’s time! 


But there was I, a great boy, and what would folks say 
To hear my mother singing me to sleep all day, 
In such a daft way? 


Men say the winter was bad that year. 
Fuel was scarce, and food was dear. 


A wind with a wolf’s head howled about our door, 
And we burned up the chairs and sat upon the floor. 


a 


All that was left was a chair we couldn’t break, 
And the harp with a woman’s head nobody would take, 
For song or pity’s sake. 


The night before Christmas I cried with the cold, 
I cried myself to sleep like a two-year-old | 


And in the deep night I felt my mother rise, 
And stare down upon me with love in her eyes. 


I saw my mother sitting on the one good chair, 
A light falling on her from I couldn’t tell where, 


Looking nineteen, and not a day older, 
And the harp with a woman’s head leaned against her shoulder. 


Her thin fingers moving in the thin tall strings 
Were weav-weav-weaving wonderful things. 


Many bright threads, from where I couldn’t see, 
Were running through the harp-strings rapidly, 


And gold threads whistling through my mother’s hand, 
I saw the web grow, and the pattern expand. 


She wove a child’s jacket, and when it was done, 
She laid it on the floor and wove another one. 


She wove a red cloak so regal to see, 
“She’s made it for a king’s son,” I said, “and not for me.” 
But I knew it was for me. 


She wove a pair of breeches quicker than that! 
She wove a pair of boots and a little cocixed hat, 


She wove a pair of mittens, she wove a little blouse, 
She wove all night in the still, cold house. 


She sang as she worked, and the harp-strings spoke. 
Her voice never faltered, and the thread never broke. 
And when I awoke, 


There sat my mother with the harp against her shoulder, 
Looking nineteen, and not a day older, 


A smile about her lips, and a light about her head, 
And her hands in the harp-strings frozen dead. 


And, piled up beside her, and toppling to the skies, 
Were the clothes of a king’s son, just my size. 
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Guillaume Apollinaire 
The Poet Who has Exerted a Manifold Influence in the Development of Contemporaneous French Letters 


UILLAUME APOLLINAIRE was a 
a playboy of letters in tramway’d electric 

Paris. In the monster mechanical town 
of wireless and elevators and nitrogen lamps 
and placarded walls about the couchant Louvre, 
he made for himself a coloured, poet’s existence. 
He was not one of those modern writers who 
live their literature only in the withdrawn 
chamber, and go over vibrant asphalt and by 
corners and crowds and posters praying that 
the world leave them undisturbed in their 
otium. Apollinaire played with the constitu- 
ents of life, with people, with things, with 
ideas, as other poets know only how to toss and 
catch again images and words. Somewhat as 
was Villon’s in fifteenth century Lutetia, this 
stoutish voung Pole’s singing was portion of a 
larger business, leafage grown upon the bole 
of a tree. His was a sort of effervescent lyri- 
cism which poured itself in many forms, invad- 
ing with a jovial exuberance the most banal 
manifestations of life. The casual business 
of the day, the fragments of intercourse, got 
from him some of the rhythm and glint which 
many outhors strike out of their medium 
only. 


“Le flaneur des deux rives” 


OR the Apollinaire who stepped off a street- 

train or opened a glass café-door or ate 
raviolis or walked down a street in the Auteuil, 
was the selfsame who sat before a writing table 
moulding words into poems and spinning fanci- 
ful and witty tales. He was a magician in talk, 
enchanting folk with his stories and fabrica- 
tions in the café-corner or in the living-room. 
In the trenches, under the falling projectiles, 
he told tales, and got himself with the soldiers 
of his corps a reputation of entertainer like 
that he sported in art-radical Paris. A letter 
toa friend, begun in playful prose, would sud- 
denly under his hand lift into a poem: often- 
times, a very finely articulated piece of verse. 
Like Mallarmé, but with greater spontaneity, 
he sent poems on post cards, in petits bleus, as 
dispatches. He was erudite, and he made his 
erudition plav lightly along, and add a spice 
to the dish of life. He was, indeed, a figure, 
a vivid and distinguished personality, a some- 
body on the street, not only because he wrote 
books. And the man repeated Villon not alone 
in this living of a poesy midmost and in the 
sworl of the town. ‘True, Apollinaire did not, 
we suppose, filch the wallets of the burghers 
to whose daughters he proposed love. He sat 
More often with cubists than with cutpurses. 
But, in the end, his destiny put him, too, into a 
ditch not much different from that in which 
the bird of the bitter bright gray morn lost 
teeth and hair. And, reformed from the 
trenches, like Villon let out of his dungeon, he 
survived not very long, and died, a few days 
before the armistice. 
It was no long hair and velveteen coat, no 
ve de Bohéme and picturesque untidiness of 
Montmartre that Apollinaire needed to make 
this rich existence for himself. Nor did he 
require, as requires d’Annunzio, so that life 
will flame about him, Renaissance magnifi- 
cence, lordly quinquecento houses, horses, 


hounds and airplanes, Greek Nikes extending 
over the foot of luxurious beds the conqueror’s 
as, Orations to the populace upon the Capi- 


By PAUL ROSENFELD 


toline. He kept the gemlike lights piaying on 
the ordinary house-walls; in the ordinary 
lounge clothes and a bright tie or two; from 
the ordinary paths of civilization. There was 
set, in the rim of his straw katy and of his 
soldier’s cap, the stone that Tytyl had in his 
bonnet. It turned of itself continuously; and 
in the stones of Paris, and in the jumbled world 
there was an illimitable amount of objects 
exciting to the imagination. Everywhere were 
things that kept the ticker of his mind busily 
jutting out more and more of its white purple- 
printed tape. Everything seemed to impel it 
to move; interest in his own sensations led to 
orientation on cubism; cubism led to investiga- 
tion of more accurate means of representation; 
these speculations led back again to his own 
breast and made him hear the whirring of his 
own nerves more distinctly. All sorts of differ- 
ent objects shot illuminations onto each other. 
The dresses, boas and hats in a milliner’s win- 
dow could make this man ponder on the 
shrinking rdéle of the poet in modern life. An 
airplane rising through cloudlands might evoke 
a childish dream of Christ ascending bannered 
through the blue. A cravat binding the neck 
might call to mind the habits of thought which 
choke modern life; an Ingersoll might make 
him perceive the round of the hours of his own 
life; five o'clock and the poetry of the hour 
when the tea is poured and the taxi stops be- 
fcre the doorway down below. 


Gusto 


HERE were a thousand curious things in 

books; in the books that were hidden away 
in the department of the National Library 
called the Hell; in books dealing with the re- 
ligion and history of the Mormons; in all the 
strange bound and printed caviar and olives 
and oysters. There were for Apollinaire many 
strange and noteworthy things in Paris; odd 
corners and odd persons that were pleasant to 
see; a chemical landscape to be glimpsed from 
this friend’s windows; a witty old man to be 
met in this tiny bookshop on the left bank 
among expensively bound pornographies; a 
good dinner to be eaten in the cellar of such 
and such a picture dealer’s shop, beneath 
Cézannes, with no gravy of art-talk; a new art 
of touch to be dreamt about and written lightly 
of; a certain café on the boulevard to be visited 
where there were still boulevardiers of the 
classic cut. And there were a thousand pleas- 
ures to be procured. There was the pleasure of 
delicious dishes of food; and Apollinaire knew 
where to find them or how to make them him- 
self; he was Epicurus’ owne son, and his wife 
was assistant cook, only, in their apartment. 
There was the pleasure of a long fight for the 
appreciation of the art of the cubists; the 
friends of Wagner had not waged the only 
glorious battle for an art; there were others as 
glorious to be fought. And there were other 
pleasures to be had, or if there were no others, 
there were some to be invented by clever men. 
Did he not write. 

Et puis, je ne crains pas la mort, 

Mais bien lemmerdement, c’est pire. 

The marvellous pervasive gusto, the capac- 
ity to extract pleasure from many unsuspect- 
ed veins, became of course, the capacity for 
returning it again into the world. So Apolli- 


naire was a sort of fluid and ambulant work of 
art. The day must have been shot with bril- 
liant beams, and the earth many vista’d and 
wide by the side of this charming horseman of 
life. Men must have heard in the rhythm of 
his words the sound of their own inner voices, 
quite as in a play or poem. Men certainly 
caught gusto from him as combustible objects 
catch fire from each other. Certainly, vast 
numbers of the ideas which folk in Paris, and 
folk come here from Paris, quite innocently 
sport as their very own, were cast upon the 
world first from Apollinaire’s mouth. Words 
which he spoke earnestly and words which he 
merely tossed cheekily about like gay painted 
balls were swallowed alike. 


The Creator of Dada? 


HO can say how much of the mind of 

the most abandoned and reckless dada is 
a creation of Guillaume Kostrowitsky’s? Cer- 
tainly, the “surrealism” into which dadaism 
today is turning, was a fancy of the Pole’s 
sketchily outlined in his farce Les mamelles 
de Tiresia’s. And, certainly, the interchange 
of thought which set up between Apollinaire 
and Picasso and Picabia and Laurencin and 
the rest of the revolutionary painters, an inter- 
change partly literary, mostly oral, was of 
greatest worth to cubists and critic alike. In 
making clear to himself his own relation to the 
canvases of the experimenters, and in ascer- 
taining the principles of his comprehension of 
them, the writer helped erect the philosophical 
superstructure on these more lyrical and emo- 
tionally textured intelligences; and revealed the 
direction of the workers to themselves. Like 
an Adam in a latter-day Eden, he gave names 
to the entire animal kingdom, defined scientific 
cubism from orphism, even foretold with great 
accuracy the route which various of the paint- 
ers have since traversed. He seemed able to 
smell the coming wind from afar; it remains 
a fact that some time after Apollinaire wrote 
a fantastic sketch of a new art of touch, an 
art intended directly for the palm and fingers, 
Miss Clifford Williams, quite independently, 
exhibited here in New York a sculpture of an 
octupus vine intended primarily for handling. 
And about him folk a little parched gathered 
to quaff a drink of pleasure or two. In his 
last year, when he transported about Paris a 
poetical and military glory, a wounded skull 
and a body some too tightly draped in a spiffy 
new uniform, he had a sort of court, a train 
in which neither purple-necked ladies nor cul- 
tural bounders, poets or eunuchs, experimen- 
ters in the arts and pseudo-people, were en- 
tirely unrepresented. For them he did his ver- 
bal miracles, and made his feast of—petits 
pains. Time must indeed have moved very 
languidly for many folk after the dreary day 
when Apollinaire fell victim to the black flue 
of 1918. 

One feels it circulating through his litera- 
ture, the strange charming magic of mind with 
its chimerical fantasy and delicate wit and 
power of illuminating all sorts of doubtful 
matters. It is as a magician shaking out of a 
high hat cool and luminous pieces of silk that 
one perceives the poet of Alcools. The poems 
are many in mood, many in type, recalling a 

(Continued on page 106) 





GILDA GRAY 


The most famous shimmy dan- 
cer in the wecrld who has mo- 
mentarily abandoned her Tahi- 
tian rhythms for Russian. Miss 
Gray dances twice nightly at 
the Rendezvous in a set of dan- 
ces directed by Michel Fokine 


















NICKOLAS MURAY 


EVAN-BURROWS FONTAINE. 
Is well-known to all habitués of 
Broadway because of her appear- 
ance in so many successful revues. 
She is now dancing at the Palais 
Royal in a Nautch dance which is 
said to be more Indian than India 











KARMA 
Geraldine Karma, at the Gold 
Room of the Beaux Arts Café, is 
to be seen in a series of dances 
which prove conclusively that 
Batik is not the only artistic con- 
tribution of the Javanese 
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BRADLEY STUDIOS 


NIRSKA 


At the Moulin Rouge Mlle. Nirska 

may be seen, an exponent of what- 

ever South Sea dance has _ been 

brought back from the Pacific Isles 
by the latest explorer 


EMILIA DELIRIO 
Louis the Fourteenth’s declaration, 
“There shall be no more Pyrenees” 
is fulfilled at the Club Maurice, for 
Irene Bordoni has annexed 


France, Senorita 


Delirio comes along and claims it 
for Spain, and Spanish it remains 
until the closing hour 


Around the World in Five Cabarets 


At the Cost of a Few Cover Charges, the Dancers of All Nations May Be Seen Without Leaving Broadway 
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The Great Jazz Trial 


With a Few Illuminating Remarks on the Way of Reformers in General 







RERILY the way of the 
4” Reformer is hard. Per- 
YA haps he likes it that 
way, but it has always 
4 seemed to me rather 
tough. It isn’t as if 
he were always forg- 
ing upstream, going 
contrary to the cur- 
rent so to speak, or 
always beating to windward. In both of these, 
some progress may be noted, some head-way 
made, and they are thrilling and exciting. Rut 
the Reformer’s lot is much worse than that. 
His results appear so illusory, so evanescent. 
He no sooner gets some particular social evil 
all nice and reformed, than another breaks out 
totake its place. It is as though Public Moral- 
ity were a large squashy hot-water bottle, 
partially filled. You know how the pesky 
things act. If vou punch them in in one place 
they bulge out in another. So it is with re- 
forming. 

Looking back over comparatively recent 
years, we can all recall a sequence of popular 
vices which one by one have been attacked, 
suppressed and perhaps partially cured. Rac- 
ing, gambling, prize-fighting, drugs, drinking 
and the most ancient and permanent forms of 
immorality have all come in for their share of 
attention. And the latest target for the Re- 
former's guns is Jazz. 

Jazz is not defined in my Webster’s Col- 
legiate. It probably will be in the next edi- 
tion. The nearest thing I find to it under the 
J's is “jig,’—a brisk dance movement in a 
thythm of triplets. 2. A piece of sport, a 
prank. 3. A kind of trolling bait. 4. An ap- 
paratus for separating impurities by agitation. 


The Line-Up 


T is quite remarkable how many of these 

definitions fit Jazz as we know it today. It 
is certainly a brisk dance movement and a 
piece of sport or prank. “A kind of trolling 
bait” is not so obvious, though it might apply. 
Whether “an apparatus for separating impuri- 
ties by agitation” applies as a description de- 
pends entirely on how you look at it. The real 
dyed-in-the-wool Reformer holds that Jazz, 
far from separating impurities brings them to- 
gether, and by this same method of agitation. 
Its defenders say that, on the contrary, it works 
Just exactly as Mr. Webster says, that it is a 
perfectly grand thing, and by its festive agita- 
tion frees all sorts of repressed emotions that 
would otherwise find their outlet in horrid 
Sunday-School and = church-choir scandals. 
Oh, you must not suppose for an instant that 
this great modern dance movement is without 
Its champions! 

Let us look for a moment at the forces ar- 
tayed against each other. Let us try to stage 
a trial scene, and let the prisoner, Jazz, be 
summoned to the Bar where the witnesses, pro 
and con, shall be heard. As usual in such 
cases, we will allow the plaintiff to prefer his 
charges first and introduce his testimony. 
Jazz, whom I visualize in my poetic way, as 
a very attractive young lady in a sketchy eve- 
hing gown, is brought before Judge Morrill by 

dlice-Matron Grundy, a veritable wizardess 





By DUNCAN M. POOLE 


in arresting, on suspicion, all doubtful char- 
acters. The charge is formidable and im- 
pressive. 

“This creature,” says Officer Grundy, “‘is 
one of the most dangerous criminals at large. 
Her character is a compound of all the vices of 
the age. By her example the Youth of America 
is becoming degenerate and debauched. She 
has flagrantly paraded her vicious example be- 
fore the innocent people who frequent our 
restaurants, cabarets and theatrical perform- 
ances. The purity of our New York audiences 
is becoming seriously undermined. We de- 
mand that she be put away for an indefinite 
period. We recommend a year in a Dancing 
Reform-School where the regulation garb is a 
heavy wool waist and skirt extending to the 
ankles. It is evident that this—” 


Iniquitous Pleasure 


“TZ INDLY do not plead the case,” says 
Judge Morrill, ‘‘call your witnesses.” 

The Rev. John R. Straitjacket is called and 
duly sworn. Dr. Straitjacket is a vice-expert, 
and qualifies as such by relating in great de- 
tail his past experiences in a vast number of 
den, dives and—as he adds—worse. He is 
very much at home in the witness chair, which 
seems to fit his bulging form as if made for it. 

“Let us start with a basic problem,” he an- 
nounces in a voice which swings the court- 
room chandeliers with its resonance. “All 
pleasure is dangerous. It has a corrupting in- 
fluence. Whenever pleasure steals in, the 
moral censor sneaks out the back door, En- 
joyment encourages iniquity. This is particu- 
larly true of dancing. which is the invention of 
the devil. In ancient times this was not so. 
Dancing was an individual exercise, a spiritual 
expression. David danced before Solomon.” 

“Oh, you Salome” (from the rear of the 
court-room ). 

Judge M.: “Order in the court. Proceed.” 

“But this Jazz, this wanton exhibition of 
lewdness which brings bodies of opposite sex 
into a juxtaposition which—” 

Judge Morrill here requests Dr. Straitjacket 
to submit the rest of his testimony in the form 
of a brief, adding “and make it as brief as 
possible.” The next witness is called. 

This is the Rabbi Steven S. Stone of the 
Sho Maholem Synagogue, who repeats in sub- 
stance the remarks of Dr. Straitjacket. He is, 
however, a much more snappy witness. His 
testimony is epigrammatic and pungent; he 
does not chin himself on his own rhetoric as 
does his Christian Brother. But he too is an 
expert. He refers to the age as “‘jassastrophic” 
and gets a good laugh from the jury. He 
speaks of the “mad hunger for a good time, a 
hunger which enables men and women to 
atrophy their senses through super-stimula- 
tion.” 

“Do you think Jazz is corrupting the stage?” 
he is asked. 

“No. The stage is incorruptible. Most of 
my friends are theatrical managers and I can 
say—”’ 

“You are a liar,” shouts Dr. Straitjacket. 
“The stage is a hot-bed of vice. I challenge 
you now to a debate on the platform of my 
church.” 


“Schlemiel!’’ screams the Rabbi, ‘““Meet me 
at the synagogue!” 

Both witnesses are forcibly removed and the 
sounds of a fierce conflict are borne in from the 
corridors. 

Next we hear from a celebrated playwright 
who has written a play of which he reads the 
first act, showing clearly that Jazz not only 
destroys the home but that its horrid example 
is corrupting the honest labouring man of the 
country. It appears that the caddies at the 
country-club see these shocking performances 
going on and tell their fathers about it and 
thus the poison seeps into the veins of the in- 
dustrial world until the first thing we know 
we have an enormous general strike on our 
hands! It is quite terrifying. 

Homer Flitts, Jazz editor of the Gotham 
Gazette, says he was horrified when he saw 
nice people become wild and woolly under the 
influence of Jazz rendered by human gorillas 
who moaned and groaned over their musical 
instruments, and Professor Tasmalia, student 
of Infant Education paints a shocking picture 
of immorality in the nurseries and kindergar- 
tens introduced by Jazz records artfully in- 
cluded in the latest Bubble Books. 


For the Defense 


ELL, it looks very dark and gloomy 

for Jazz. She hangs her head and weeps 
a little. The jury is silent, impressed. But 
wait! 

The young attorney for the defense is about 
to speak. He is a pleasant looking young chap 
and he carries a ukulele on a ribbon around 
his neck, upon which he occasionally plays a 
few chords in harmony with his musical voice. 

“Your Honour,” he chants, “ladies and 
gentlemen of the Jury, and (bowing to Jazz) 
Guest of Honour.” 

This graceful tribute brings a ripple of ap- 
plause from the benches. 

“Your Honour, we have listened patiently to 
a long line of testimony from a number of gen- 
tlemen who claim to be experts. It is cus- 
tomary, I believe, to be allowed to cast, if pos- 
sible, some doubt on the reliability of such 
testimony and upon the character of such wit- 
nesses. As to its expertness, I can only point 
out that it is obviously true that none of these 
gentlemen has ever practised the vices which 
they so outrageously attack. They have not 
led the wanton and vicious life which 
they attribute to my client, the defendant, and 
they would be the first to agree with me in 
this. But it is a curious fact that all Vice- 
Experts are invariably people who have made 
virtue their only pursuit. I, therefore, ask you, 
Your Honour, to dismiss the charges on the 
ground that they are supported by testimony 
worthy of belief, and I so move.” 

Judge Morrill hesitated but finally decided 
that it would hardly be proper not to hear a 
few witnesses. 

“Very well then,” continued the young bar- 
rister, “I will produce them and gladly. We 
have our experts, and real experts, too. Will 
Miss Zambino kindly take the stand.” 

An exquisite creature clad in a long cloak 
advanced to the rail: Standing composedly 

(Continued on page 108) 
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Misfortunates 


Constructive Bits of Philoso- 
phy to Prove that Every 
Cloud has a Silver Lining 


WINSOME WIDOWHOOD 
The way Mrs. Theophilus Bradford bears 
up under the loss of her beloved Theo is 
one of the loveliest of life’s lessons. Of 
course she was tremendously crushed at 
first. The end came so suddenly. She had 
begun to think that it would never happen. 
Now, of course, the house seems very big 
and lonely with all its great, empty rooms 
and only the twelve servants to talk to. 
What a charming picture of brave widow- 
hood she makes as she consoles herself 
with a single rose—they were his fa- 
vourite flower—and reflects sadly that she 
has fully earned the Bradford millions, 
thanks to which she may, perhaps, go far, 
far away—and forget. She will start life 
anew, and, believe us, her next career will 
be quite different from the last 

















BLESS THE BURGLARS! 


Even the crime-wave has its bright side 
as is shown in the juxtaposed scene of 
joy wherein we see how Edith and Her- 
bert Twiverton rose grandly over the 
visitation of common house-breakers. The 
Twivertons had probabiy neglected to ob- 
serve some of Police Commissioner En- 
right’s ‘‘Don’ts” for house-holders. At 
any rate the bold second-story men ef- 
fected an entrance during the night, and 
this is the scene that confronted the young 
newlyweds when they entered their living- 
room next morning! Everything had been 
ransacked and all portable objects re- 
moved. This included all the wedding 
presents, which accounts for the hilarity 
of Herbert and the ecstasy of Edith. Even 
the bronze book-ends and the hand-painted 
sofa-pillow were missing. ‘“‘Thank Heav- 
ens they didn’t take anything valuable!” 
says Herbert, who resolutely refuses to 
give an itemized list to the police 
























































NEW LIVES FOR OLD 


Some people have been inclined to extend 
a sneaking sympathy to the dashing and 
much-married Mrs. Langhorne-Kitchell- 
Overthorpe-Jones because, in the course 
of her various matrimonial and otherwise 
adventures, she has managed to lose her 
reputation entirely. But that situation 
does not worry this clever little lady in 
the least. “It was never much of a repu- 
tation anyway,” she thinks and promptly 
sets about acquiring a new one by the 
well-tried method of writing her memories 
under the intriguing title of “My Late 
Lovers”. A hint of the contents of her 
forthcoming book has set society buzzing. 
Well-known judges, generals and gentle- 
men are more than anxious to know just 
where they stand. One plutocratic per- 
son has offered to buy up all of every edi- 
tion, which would make it appear that 
the talented authoress was bound to make 
a handsome thing out of the book whether 
she really publishes it or not 
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We Have Met 


Showing How It Is Sometimes 
Better to Accept Real IIls than 


to Invent Imaginary Ones 


THE WAGES OF SIN 


An assumed misfortune is always a dan- 
gerous thing. Millicent, at the telephone, 
is begging off from her engagement to 
look at cretonnes with Gladys for the 
simple reason that she much prefers to 
look at Walter Aspinwall, the duck who 
is shown waiting patiently behind the 
arras. ‘My dear Gladys,” wails Milli- 
cent in her most desolate voice, “I am 
simply overcome with disappointment but 
I have one of my dreadful headaches. I 
haven’t taken a step out of bed today.” 
“You poor dear Milly!” says warm- 
hearted Gladys, “you must be fearfully 
lonely. I’ll be over in just two minutes 
and talk to you. The cretonnes can wait.” 
The devil of it is that if Walter leaves 
now he is sure to meet Gladys in the hall 









































SUNDAY SUFFERING 


There is a black sheep in almost every 
block and it is much to be feared that 
Donald, the second son, is IT in the 
Briggs family. Otherwise it would never 
have entered Donald’s head to claim ex- 
emption from divine service on the plea 
that he had a tooth-ache. One of Mrs. 
Briggs’ many principles is never to douot 
the statement of a child. She therefore 
comforts Donald with the assurance that 
they will visit the dentist early the fol- 
lowing morning. The youthful Ananias 
knows perfectly well that any competent 
dentist can find trouble even where there 
isn’t any, and he is already suffering the 
torments of the damned from the antici- 
pated boring and chiseling. On the whole 
it would seem best for him to sneak into 
church after the others have arrived, there 
to pray for spiritual guidance in this, his 
time of great trouble 
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SPEAKING OF OPERATIONS 


One of the things that every woman 
knows is that her own particular opera- 
tion was quite the most harrowing that 
ever happened. And yet they accept these 
afflictions not only with fortitude but even 
with exultation. Helen, in the center, has 
the floor temporarily, and is showing 
graphically how long the incision was, 
but it is only a question of breath when 
she will be interrupted by Mabel, who 
claims the long-distance record for time 
spent on the operating-table, or by Angela, 
who said the most terrible things to the 
doctor before she came out of the an- 
aesthetic. An appendix is nothing to 
these poor dears, who delve into mysteries 
far beyond the ken of a mere doctor. But 
their unflinching realism is only another 
instance of how superbly women rise 
above misfortune when they are called 
upon to do so 
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The Missing Mrs. 


VANITY FAIR 


A Consideration of Some Factors Which Animate the Lucy Stone Movement Against the Loss of Names 


good many American communities, ‘‘to 
meet the wife.” 

“I'm delighted,” says Mr. Fessenden. 
cuse my glove.” 

It is traditional that the lady concerned 
should also be delighted, but of late she has 
seemed restive. Many social, political and 
economic forces have been at work to make 
her a person in her own right, but her name 
has been a hitching post. Even though the 
custom of her own particular group has lifted 
her above “the wife” and “my wife” to being 
identified as Mrs. Brown or Mrs. Fond-Du- 
Lac West the spiritual gain is not great. She 
still lacks a name of her very own. The one 
under which she passes is merely hers by mar- 
riage. It is in a sense a wedding gift like the 
travelling clock and the silver water pitcher. 

Perhaps her other name, the one which came 
to her a little after birth, has come to have a 
great practical value in the world of business, 
or art, or society. For twenty-five years she 
has lived with it and has gradually animated 
it with a personality. Indeed it may even 
seem to her that this name and her ego have 
become so closely interwoven that there is no 
separating them. Descartes might well have 
stated his famous theorem in the form, “I am 
Descartes: therefore I exist.”” Though a name 
may be the product of years of unconscious 
growth and conscious effort it can be swept 
away in a moment by a few words from an 
officiating clergyman. He has attempted to 
perform the great miracle on which modern 
society is said to rest. The churchgoers have 
witnessed a conjuring trick. Two people have 
been made one. But in the performance of 
the trick the young woman who had a name 
before she approached the altar has disap- 
peared. The one person who remains is the man. 


“| WANT you,” says the gentleman in a 


ed eo 


Distinguishing the Inconspicuous 


T may, be that the young woman who is 

getting married has never written her own 
name large across the face of affairs. To the 
world it may mean nothing. But that has lit- 
tle effect upon her feelings in the matter. Per- 
haps this condition may even sharpen her de- 
sire to cling to her name. The very fact that 
she is inconspicuous heightens the need which 
she has for something by which she may be 
distinguished from the rest of womankind. 

If the gentleman participating in the wed- 
ding happens to be famous so much the worse 
is the lot of his wife. Then indeed is her 
identity threatened with annihilation. The 
name which is about to be thrust upon her 
means something very definite and that some- 
thing most certainly is not she. It may be 
noted, for instance, that we have heard of 
“Caesar's wife’. The lady in question never 
rose even to the level of “Mrs. Caesar”. To 
any hundred percent Roman, Cesar sug- 
gested the conquest of Gaul, compulsory Latin 
and such like. The scope of the name was 
wide but in it there was no room for a woman. 
Her very existence must hang upon such a 
slender thread as an apostrophe. 

William Shakespeare, also a dominant per- 
son, unfortunately created a wrong impression 
when he wrote ‘“What’s in a name?” It is 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 


obvious that the intent of this question was 
ironic. Indeed the young people of whom he 


wrote in Romeo and Juliet came to a sad end - 


because of the unfortunate importance of their 
names. But the query has been snatched from 
its context and used in the attempt to prove 
that the bard felt that names were of no con- 
sequence. Shakespeare knew better than that. 
For his tragedies he picked resounding char- 
acters like Othello and Lear and Hamlet. He 
would hardly have tried to make us weep over 
Toby Belch or Launcelot Gobbo. Indeed, it 
may be that part of his fame rests upon the 
fact that his own name was Shakespeare. It 
is entirely possible that Twelfth Night would 
have passed out of the language if it had 
chanced to be written by a man named Sniff- 
kins. Possibly there is comfort for the Bacon- 
ians in all this. If Bacon was wise enough to 
write the plays of Shakespeare he would un- 
doubtedly be sufficiently shrewd to realize 
that audiences might find it hard to become 
thrilled by poetry coming from a Bacon. A 
poet of our own generation discovered that 
Pottle was too great a handicap to be willingly 
endured. And today nobody reads the beau- 
tiful lyrics of Suckling because he was not 
sufficiently farsighted to call himself some- 
thing like Lovelace or Longfellow or Shelley. 

However, this is a digression from the case 
in hand. It merely seemed advisable to work 
back a little to show that a movement which is 
termed radical and modern has its roots in the 
past. There is no need to limit it by men- 
tioning Elizabethans. Back in the shadowy 
days of The Golden Bough the feeling that a 
name and an identity swung on a common 
thread was strong and instinctive. Primitive 
man was so much concerned with the import- 
ance of his name that he revealed it to nobody 
but his most immediate. associates. He felt 
that if an enemy should seize upon his name 
he was lost. It was as much to him as a wind- 
pipe and whoever snatched away his name took 
his life. 


Enter Lucy Stone 


ROBABLY this instinctive feeling has al- 

ways existed in mankind, but mankind has 
not been obliged to do the worrying. General- 
ly speaking the names of male persons have 
been safe, except such as were taken into 
slavery. But womankind has been less fortu- 
nate. After years of submission to a man- 
made custom woman has come to believe, or 
to pretend to believe, that she does not care. 
This particular tyranny has been accomplished 
without resort to law but by the stronger force 
of custom. Eventually, an American woman 
who was about to marry decided that she 
wished to keep her own name. It happened 
to be Lucy Stone and she liked it. “My name 
is the symbol of my own identity,” she said, 
‘and must not be lost.’”” She consulted the 
lawyers of the state of Massachusetts, and also 
a Supreme Court judge, and found that there 
was no legal barrier which would prevent her 
keeping her own name. And so she marvied 
and remained Lucy Stone. 

Within the last two years a league has been 
formed which bears her name and has taken 
her words as its motto. It also bears an un- 


official motto contributed by George S. Kauf- 
man, the playwright. His version is “A Lucy 
Stone gathers no boss”. The league was 
formed to spread among women the knowledge 
that they have the privilege of keeping their 
own names after marriage, if they so desire, 
Of course, the Lucy Stone League has made 
no attempt to have this practice made com- 
pulsory by legislation or even confirmed by 
legislation. The legal right already exists, A 
woman has the choice of keeping her own 
name or taking that of her husband. But cus- 
tom is often stronger than Jaw and it is cus- 
tom which the Lucy Stoners must _ fight, 
“What will the servants say?” “What will 
the postman say?” and “How can I tell 
whether or not a woman is married unless 
she calls herself Mrs. Something or other?” 
are the commonest objections. 


Answering the Objections 


HE first objection is of course purely 

spurious. Few of us know the postman 
well enough to care particularly about his 
opinions as long as we get all the letters ex- 
cept the bills. As for the servants, the devel- 
opment of the Lucy Stone movement might be 
extremely useful in helping to liberate the 
householder from the censorship below stairs, 
to which he now submits so abjectly. In re- 
gard to the third objection, it may be pointed 
out that if the practice of the keep your own 
name movement spreads sufficiently, it will be- 
come impossible to divide the married and the 
unmarried women off-hand. But, we believe 
a little thought will still serve to solve the 
problem. Somehow or other the married ones 
look that way. Perhaps this will not be so 
with the new emancipation and even now the 
prospect seems to us something less than ap- 
palling. 

“But,” says an objector, “suppose I happen 
to be at a party where I meet a certain Miss 
Jones and also a Mr. Brown. A little later in 
the evening I am sitting by Miss Jones on a 
sofa and chance to remark, ‘Who is that un- 
speakable bounder Brown whom I met earlier 
in the evening?’ Whereupon Miss Jones an- 
swers, ‘Mr. Brown is my husband.’ ”’ 

Such an incident of course ought to amuse 
Miss Jones very much and the tactless person 
should forget his own embarrassment for the 
sake of her artless enjoyment. But the inci- 
dent does not belong wholly to a Lucy Stone 
community. Miss Jones might have been in- 
troduced as Mrs. Brown and the same tactless 
person might then have ventured to remark, 
“Who is that fearful old dowager Mrs. Jones 
who was talking to me over in the corner?” 
only to meet the reply, ‘““Mrs. Jones is my 
mother.” 

The notion that marriage is a conjuring 
trick seems to be dying out. We now speak 
of it as a contract. The Episcopal Church is 
considering leaving out the “obey” and it 1s 
coming to be the sense of our time that two 
people are going to remain two people in spit 
of custom, ceremony or law. And, if we are 
to admit the existence of two persons within 
the union of marriage, it seems logical that 
there ought to be two names. And one of those 
names should be that of the woman. 
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BARON DE MEYER 


Alexandra Carlisle in “The Truth About Blayds” 


An English Actress Who Has Contributed to the Extraordinary Success of 
A, A. Milne’s Whimsical and Ironic Comedy 
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“"IXHERE is_ the 
quality of a mas- 
ter in the work of 
Eugene Speicher. 
Like all true paint- 
ers he is a great stu- 
dent aware of what 
has been as well as 
of what is new in 
art. I have seen 
Speicher in kis career 
throw over op- 
portunities which 
would have given 
him temporary and 
worldly success be- 
cause such oppor- 
tunities stood in the 
way of his study. It 
takes courage to do 
that. And courage 
Speicher certainly 
has. Again, there is 
a kind of integrity, 
even austerity in his 
work which shows 
the make of man he 
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THE GOLD SHAWL 
Speicher, although best known as a portrait 
painter—a field in which he won his spurs at an 
early age—is also becoming known more and more 
as a pure draughtsman. He has won the praise of 
his fellow craftsmen by the sheer simplicity and 
beauty of his drawings. A group of his charcoals 
and pencils was recently exhibited at the Colony 
Club in New York, where they came in for a good 
measure of approval from the New York critics 


PORTRAIT OF A SOUTHERN SLAV 
A brief biography of Eugene Speicher is 
perhaps in order. He was born in Buffalo 
and is still in his thirties. He studied in 
New York with William Chase and Frank 
Dumond and later continued his studies in 
Europe. He is, despite his youth, already 
represented in the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York; in the museums of Minneapolis 
and Galveston; in the Gallery at Copen- 
hagen; in the National Gallery, Washington 


VANITY FAIR 





is. Take for in- 
stance the ‘South- 
ern Slav’, a_ head 
and bust which was 
painted only last 
summer and which 
declares a power of 
seeing the most sig- 
nificant gesture in 
the movement of 
forms. Masterly 
drawing is evident 
in each feature of it 
while the features 
taken together help 
to build up a mighty 
unit. It is a great 
thing to paint as 
the artist has paint- 
ed in this head. I 
feel that the paint- 
ings of Eugene 
Speicher will take 
their place among 
the truly great 
ones.” 

ROBERT HENRI. 
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PAULETTE—THE BELGIAN 


The wide variety of racial strains displayed in the 
portraits on this page is indicative of Speicher’s 
constant predilection for, and absorption in, type. 
Nothing pleases him more than to get away from 
the “pretty” in portraiture and to devote himself 
to setting down types in which power and vitality 
are predominant characteristics. Note how wholly 
separated by race are the women on this page. 
Note, too, the really authentic quality in them 


Eugene Speicher: A New Figure in American Art 
A Word About the Man and the Vitality of His Work: 
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On the Sense of Beauty Among Lodge Members 


Is There, After All, Any More Reason to Trust in the Aesthetic Sincerity of One Group Than Another ? 


is no hope for a great Art in a nation 

addicted to joining Lodges and yearn- 
ing for dear old Mammy down in Alabam’, 
we perpetrate the serious injustice of ascrib- 
ing to the American masses a sincerity which 
they do not possess. 

It must be Jones’s early newspaper training 
that impels him to begin his remarks with a 
“lead”, of which the preceding paragraph is 
a very good example. As everybody knows, 
itis the reporter’s ambition in writing a “lead”, 
to pack his story so completely and tightly into 
the first paragraph, that all the public has to 
do is to read the rest of the column in order to 
find out what the first paragraph is about. 
Upon that model the present brief essay is 
shaped. If the reader will only be patient to 
the extent of approximately fifteen hundred 
words, the chances are that he will get ‘he 
meaning of Jones’s terse and time-saving in- 
troductory sentence. 

I wondered where was the injustice in accus- 
ing somebody of being sincere. 

Jones replied that if a man were on trial 
for murder, and if he showed that at the time 
of the murder he was fifty miles away engaged 
in cracking a safe, it would be manifestly un- 
just to maintain that the man was constitu- 
tionally incapable of committing burglary. 
This truth, of which he had had dim intima- 
tions from time to time, came upon Jones with 
full force one evening when he happened to 
drop in at a neighborhood vaudeville house. 
After the regular bill there was something in 
the nature of an amateur song contest. The 
assigned subject was Mammy. As each per- 
former appeared on the stage, the words of his 
own original conception of Mammy were 
flashed upon the screen, and the audience was 
encouraged to yearn along with the author for 
Time to roll back and carry him to his 
Mother’s knee once more. 


Wie we argue (said Jones) that there 


The Ubiquitous Mammy 


HE geographical location of Mammy (said 

Jones) varied that night. Now she was 
under the palmettos down in Alabam’. Now 
she was under the fig trees, or whatever was 
the correct foliage, down in Tennessee. Now 
she was on the front porch of the old home- 
stead on the banks of the Nousatonic. But the 
audience displayed no sectional discrimina- 
tion. It was for Mammy north or south, right 
or wrong, white-haired or only with silver 
threads among the brown, with the familiar 
gold-rimmed spectacles or without. 

Now, among those who were most ardent 
that evening to be taken back, anywhere from 
twenty-five to fifty years in time, and from three 
hundred miles to fifteen hundred miles in dis- 
tance (said Jones), were two citizens immedi- 
ately in front of him. They weighed, say, two 
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By SIMEON STRUNSKY 


hundred apiece. The backs of their heads rose 
straight upon a foundation of corrugated neck. 
Their faces, during two hours of miscellane- 
ous vaudeville, had revealed a capacity for 
emotion that might be expressed as a decimal 
point followed by at least two zeros. 

Jones listened to these two wooden images 
in front of him as they wailed aloud for their 
Mammy in terms of unmitigated slush, and it 
came to him with a sense of desolation how 
sore, indeed, were the prospects for Art in 
such a milieu. At that moment, said Jones, 
he felt that he could easily have contributed 
a chapter to the next forthcoming symposium 
on America on the Blink. But almost instantly 
came the illuminating, the ineffably comfort- 
ing thought: How if they don’t mean it?. 

“How, how, if they don’t mean it?” I said. 

“I thought I had made myself plain,” said 
Jones. ‘Here is your sodden mass of Amer- 
ican citizenry. They sing Mammy. They 
yearn aloud for the old home down by the 
Chattahoochee. They join lodges. They 
attend Rotary luncheons. Dreadful—if they 
meant it. But suppose they are no more sin- 
cere about it than you and I are sincere when 
we sit before the embers with dimmed candles 
and talk in low voices about beauty?” 

“Beauty?” I said. 

Jones showed some impatience. He said we 
should never get anywhere if he had to stop 
every minute and define for my benefit the 
most ordinary terms of contemporary speech. 
But sustained wrath is foreign to Jones’s 
nature. Almost immediately he relented, and 
reminded me how here and there amidst the 
flat, dead mass of stupidity and taboo and 
Mammy a few of us were concentrating on 
beauty; concentrating on the soup on Father’s 
vest, or Mother’s goitre, or Sister’s open 
goloshes in the February slop, or in any other 
way pursuing the fleeting vision of beauty. 
But, after all, Jones and I were in an infi- 
nitely small minority (he said). A synthesis 
of American civilization as a whole would 
undeniably be a picture of a Rotary conven- 
tion saluting the flag in some lodge hall or 
other just across the way from Mammy’s vine- 
clad cottage down in Alabam’. 


The Little Herd 


“QUT suppose they don’t mean it?” said 

Jones, repeating himself badly. ‘“Sup- 
pose Alabam’, like beauty, is just a cliché? Or 
should I say a manifestation of the herd- 
instinct?” 

This time I was determined to show him 
that I was not so belated in vital matters as he 
had intimated. 

“Oh no,” I said, “you must say cliché. 
Herd instinct went out several months ago.” 

“Tt’s a pity,” said Jones. “Herd instinct 
suits my purpose so admirably. When a little 
nerd says beauty and doesn’t mean it, and a 
big herd says Alabam’ and doesn’t mean it, 
the future of art is not differently affected.” 

I suggested that the factor of make-believe 
does enter into art. 

“Very well,” said Jones. ‘That suits me 
perfectly. If the enthusiasm of the vast ma- 
jority of the American people for the old lodge 
swimming-hole down in Alabam’ is mere pre- 


tence, why, you have there the make-believe on 
which to build your art. As a matter of fact, 
you have realized, of course, that people do 
not ordinarily join lodges because something 
unbeautiful in their nature impels them to 
dress up like Marshal Foch ?” 

I told him I had not rcalized that fact as 
definitely as he assumed. 

‘Men join the lodges,” said Jones, “either 
for the sick and death benefits or, much more 
often, because it helps in their business. It 
isn’t the pursuit of the ugly that makes the 
lodge member; it is the desire to tie up with 
the right people.” 

“Not always,” I said. “I am sure that some 
people must be quite unselfish in joining.” 

“Have it your way,” said Jones. ‘That 
suits me perfecily.””. And while I was think- 
ing how hard it is to keep your temper with 
people whom it suits perfectly whatever you 
say, he continued. 


The Eternal Quest 


" HEN a man joins a fraternal order,” 

said Jones, “he is either sincere or he is 
not. If he is insincere, then he is obviously not 
blockading himself against the approaches of 
beauty. If he is sincerely fraternal, that’s 
rather fine, isn’t it? The only difference then 
would be that in Paducah a man is fraternal 
with his druggist, and with the grain and feed 
man across the street, while you and I are fra- 
ternal with Romain Rolland or Anatole France 
or Gandhi or someone else five to fifteen 
thousand miles away. But on the whole I 
give the American people the benefit of the 
doubt. 

And he went on to say that among ten mil- 
lion people applauding Alabam’ there were, 
proportionately, just as many people who 
didn’t mean it, as among ten thousand people 
applauding Back to Methuselah. I suggested 
that beauty meant experience, search, life; 
whereas the Alabam’ meant stagnation. 

He replied that he wasn’t at all sure. He 
said he recalled an occasion, now nearly fifteen 
years ago, when a young woman asked him 
whether he didn’t think that the young genera- 
tion was splendidly grappling for a new 
spiritual anchorage. He recalled the event be- 
cause, not only was the phrase a striking one, 
but the young woman was quite exceptionally 
attractive. Well, only the other day another 
young woman told hirn that a certain book was 
vitally relative to her balance. Here, indeed, 
was search and change. “But it is also true,” 
he said, “that fifteen years ago, people in the 
vaudeville houses yearned for their old Ken- 
tucky home, and that now the site of the old 
homestead has shifted to Alabam’.” 

He thought that the rate of evolution during 
these fifteen years had been about the same 
among the followers of beauty and among the 
fraternal orders. 
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Greenwich Villagers 
Who Are Not Yet Able to Forget the Village from Which They Came 
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Sketches by HOGARTH Jr. 


THE VILLAGE OF 
ROMANCE 


There are two main types 
of Greenwich Villageuses, 
clearly illustrated to left 
and right. They may be 
called Amiable and Ad- 
mirable. Amiable is soft 
and clingy and loving. She 
goes in for smocks and 
soft shades of soot-grey 
and bright flaming soul- 
mates. She never does 
anything worth while, and 
does it charmingly. Her 
verse and her manners are 
both rather innocuously 
bad. Admirable, on the 
other hand, is in the vil- 
lage only in order that she 
may get out of it. Her 
motto is work. She may 
not do any. better stuff 
than Amiable but she 
knows how to sell it. Some 
day she will apply all her 
concentrated artistic en- 
ergy into becoming the 
forewoman of the cretonne 
department of a large de- 
partment store, and she 
will end up by marrying 
some attractive feminine 
floorwalker. Won’t that 
be awfully nice? 

















A BRONX BOHEMIAN 


As in all communities the 
Foreign Colony plays an 
important part in old 
Greenwich. Mrs. Brath- 
waite, after her husband’s 
death, broke out of the 
Bronx with a low bellow 
of suppressed desire, and 
was seen shortly after- 
ward, headed south. She 
was checked up at Mac- 
dougal Alley where she 
now keeps open cellar for 
a group of desperate Bo- 
hemians, who are trying 
to live down their bour- 
geois pasts in Cohoes, 
Pittsburgh and Council 
Bluffs. The sounds of ri- 
baldry by night may be 
heard floating up through 
the coal shute, but with- 
out serious outbreaks, ex- 
cept when the home-brew 
exploded and the lid of 
the coal hole got lost. 





VANITY FAIR 








LOVE A LA BOHEME 


The really free-lovers are 
never by any chance in 
the slightest degree free. 
Louis and Margaret have 
been together for ten 
years. Louis runs an ele- 
vator in the day time and 
Maggie carries up _ the 
coffee to Amy and Addie 
onthetop floor. The idea 
of saving up for a grand 
wedding seemed to set this 
delightful union back so 
indefinitely that they just 
decided to go it blind. But 
this is the sort of thing 
that gets translated into 
books as something wild 
and romantic. It may be 
wild sometimes, when 
Louis comes home look- 
ing like a human sunset, 
but as to the romance, in 
the words of the immortal 
Swinburne—“My eye, my 
hat, my hand, my foot— 
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People One Hasn’t Met 


Miniature Portraits of Certain Modern Personages as One Imagines Them After Reading Their Works 


Sherwood Anderson 

HE dark eyed man came out of a cigar 
T sor and stood under the awning to watch 

this rainy street. A black limousine 
rolled by and the woman in its shelter turned 
her painted face to stare at the dark eyed man. 
He didn’t notice. A young fellow walked 
past, swishing a handsome raincoat, leaving 
a smell of gin in the moist air. The man 
under the awning didn’t notice. A lank boy, 
in overalls scented by stables, slouched along 
the gutter, shyly glancing at people on the 
sidewalk. ‘The man under the awning said, 
gently, “Hey, bud, come in out of the wet.” 


The Prince of Wales 


§ the Equerry raised the window shade, 

light shone on the face of Queen Vic- 
toria in a framed portrait opposite the large 
bed. The Queen’s eyes seemed to stare with 
a not altogether approving look at the dis- 
torted remains of a cigarette exposed on the 
bedside table. In the bed nothing was visible 
save a small and shapely pink ear between the 
counterpane and the pillow. However, a 
muffled but decisive voice emerged, inquiring, 
“Is there a committee waiting to ask my ad- 
vice on the moral condition of the Cornish 
miners ?” 

“No, sir.”’ 

“Oh . . . Has anyone written a song about 
me since yesterday ?” 

“Scotland Yard hasn’t reported it, sir.” 

“Good.” The voice, after a period, piteous- 
ly resumed, “To which section of the Empire 
am I starting this morning for an extended 
tour ?” 

“To none, sir.” 

The voice said, “Thank God,” and the 
pink ear vanished under the pillow. 


Anatole France 


OURIANT, assis toujours sur un fauteuil 

profond, il fixe ses yeux clairs sur les 
gestes inefficaces d’un nain minuscule qui nage 
dans l’étang noir de son encrier en argent 
blafard et ciselé. 

Dans l’antichambre, une mandoline nasille, 
alternativement, morceaux de Gluck et 
Strawinski. 

Sous la table, un chat maigre léche ten- 
drement le dos harcelé d’un pingouin boiteux. 
Accroupi dans un coin ombreux, Paul Gesell 
dort légérement, et ses ronflements font un con- 
tre point assombri. 


Dr. S. Freud 


USHING his way through the starving 

functionaries of a Viennese court-room, he 
rested a hand on the shoulder of the snivelling 
prisoner and said, “Hold! There are exten- 
uating circumstances! Let me explain.” 








By THOMAS BEER 


“Respected Herr Doktor,’ responded the 
courteous, though starving, magistrate, “I re- 
gret to inform you that this fellow has stolen 
a purse full of American gold from the trou- 
sers of yonder red haired American profiteer- 
tourist. What are the extenuating circum- 
stances?” 

Raising the prisoner to his feet, the great 
specialist addressed him in a detached, scien- 
tific, impersonal but kindly manner, asking, 
“Was not your mother your favourite parent, 
my boy?” The culprit, snivelling, nodded. 

‘Had your father red hair?” The prisoner 
again nodded. ‘Was it not the habit of your 
childhood to ape your so-heartily-beloved- 
mother’s every action?” 

Again the prisoner nodded. 

The great specialist turned a significant eye 
on the magistrate who, after a second of hesi- 
tation, pronounced, ‘‘Release him. What is 
man against the Oedipus Complex?” 

The starving but Viennese court-room rang 
with applause. The released man knelt at 
the great specialist’s feet and sobbed, ‘‘Durch- 
laucht!” 


James Branch Cabell 


HE Virginia creeper rustled about the mul- 

lioned window and little Astyanax, the pet 
wyvern, was making frantic jumps at the win- 
dow sill as I stole along the veranda. He 
whimpered small flames into the May air and 
followed me through the Georgian doorway 
when the dark major-domo let me in. Astya- 
nax dashed up the hall to a locked door 
shrouded in tapestries which seemed to dis- 
engage perfumes of antimony, nard and the 
irresistible bakharis. A poultergeist, who was 
doing nothing in particular on top of the tall 
clock, jumped down to my shoulder and gib- 
bered things . .. well, yes, you know the 
kind of things a housebroken poultergeist gib- 
bers? Hanging my hat on a convenient pro- 


jection of a terra cotta Ammon Ra, I passed 
through the tapestries and entered the library. 
Nothing happened. I noted a tiny wax fig- 
ure pinned to a faded map of Provence by a 
bodkin thrust through its midriff. 
features were vaguely familiar. 


Its minute 
It wasn’t, I 





Decorations by Hunt Diederich 


thought, unlike the author of .. . of .. . of 
—Oh, to be sure, of Richard Yea and Nay. 
The small face seemed to wear an envious 
scowl. But Astyanax was tugging my shoe- 
lace and whimpering. Rounding a statue of 
Nikanor Saevitius and brushing with my sleeve 
some dust from the piled volumes of W. Carew 
Hazlitt, I came upon an alcove containing a 
desk. 

But there was no one at the desk. The 
sword Impavide was gone from its pegs on the 
wall. A trap door lay open in the floor and 
a mounting rill of incense reminded me of 
hours spent, long since, in the pleasant caves 
of Elephantis. A bit of palimpsest propped 
against the Prem Sagar took my eye. Picking 
it up, I read, “Address me, Poste Restante, 
Poictesme until Thursday. After that, Aux 
Soins de la Dame Anaitis, Tour Fremissant, 
Cocaigne, Pays de la Lune.” 


Joseph Conrad, Esq. 


HE SCOTCH gardener, McSwame, poised 

the box above an autumnal bonfire of 
leaves and broken peastakes. He stood with 
uncertainty legible in the weathered lines of 
his childlike face—a face maculate about the 
jaw with touches of tobacco. He regarded the 
box in his hands with a simple perplexity. 
The tattooing of his hairy forearms had, in 
the passage of twenty-five landbound years, 
slightly faded, but his grip on the box had all 
the calm austerity acquired in roving seasons 
as a ship’s carpenter. He had been known as 
Green Eyed Angus in all ports adjacent on or 
appertaining unto the waters, shallow and pel- 
lucid, of the charming and treacherous Bay of 
Bengal. Now he stood, perplexed and hesi- 
tant, gazing at the box which expanded among 
his fingers as an illusion of wealth, of honour, 
of obliquity. 

His master advanced down the garden walk. 
Incrusted, lichenous with the habit of marine 
obedience, McSwame looked at the familiar 
blue coat and asked, ‘“‘Wull ye be throwin’ this 
wee box in the fire, sir?” 

The gentleman glanced at the card lashed 
to the box and inscribed: The Complete Works 
of Bulwer Lytton in Twelve Volumes from The 
United Female Book Reviewers of North 
America. A shudder which seemed to testify 
to the atrocious internal sufferings raised his 
burly shoulders. His bearded lips ejaculated 
without haste the monosyllabic word, “Hell!” 

McSwame dropped the box into the fire. 

Drifting gently in the windless air, the 
smoke rolled low above the tranquil turf of 
the garden and formed about these stationary 
figures an image of the reposed and melancholy 
sea. 











VANITY FAIR 


The Dead Man’s Encore 


An Encore Has a Place in Art by Virtue of Its Not Reproducing Life, As We See It 


us remembers about the theatre is that of 
the actors coming back after they are dead 
and bowing before the curtain. All our elders 
told us of the hero’s doing that; it showed, they 
said, what an absurd place the theatre really 
was. In opera, which can never end without 
some mortuary hint, the Italians have sur- 
passed all others in such rococo ways; and we 
laugh at them. And, because of their disre- 
gard of make-believe, Orientals have, until 
very lately, been ruled entirely out of serious 
acting. And so to escape this childish fault, 
there have been actors among us who have re- 
fused to take a curtain after they have died 
on the stage, for fear of breaking the illusion. 
And a very gréat many, after a melancholy 
end, appear only atmospherically, rather in 
sorrow, to accept the applause rained on them. 
Whereas on the contrary what I should like 
to do would be to have for the next year every 
actor that died on our New York-stage get up 
at once to his feet and bow. I should like to 
see the actor rise, looking straight into the 
tearful eyes of the audience, and walk away, 
smiling or not as he chose, as if to say that 
no one was to think him dead by any means, 
they were to know that he had tried to exhibit 
to them something out of art and not a foolish 
pretense at reality. And the purpose of so 
violent a measure would be to help teach the 
public what it never in any age or country has 
wanted to know, which is that no art ever re- 
produces nature but presents it, comments 
upon it, transposes it, translates it into other 
terms. 


Tes: oldest bit of humor that anyone of 


Lifelike Painting 


HIS will be against the public grain then. 

Legends, for one example, show how strong 
this popular determination is to make art, 
whether it will or no, a mere reproduction of 
the things we see. Take painting for ex- 
ample. We know what John Bull thinks. 
And Nilus Scholasticus in his epigram may 
speak of the object of a picture being to bring 
up its object into “intellectual memory”—and 
what a superb phrase that is!—But that does 
not deny the fact that the Greeks turned their 
stories the other way, with one of the birds 
pecking at Zeuxis’ grapes, or the artist fooled 
by the painted curtain, or the caif trying to 
suck that famous bronze cow of Myron’s. 
Silly rubbish all of it, and exactly contrary 
to the prosperity of art. 

But after all there are many people who 
have got over most of this in painting or in 
music. Most of one’s friends do know that 
those pictures of ears of corn hanging from 
a peg against a board and painted so closely, 
corn, peg, and board, which under a strong 
light cannot be distinguished from real corn 
and pegs and boards, are not art; and that 
only boors, country hotel-keepers and swell- 
ing parvenus could want those dead birds or 
fish that are likewise so unconscionably life- 
like as to disturb the very cat herself. And 
most of one’s friends are at least musical 
enough to know that the rumbling at the bot- 
tom and the tweedling at the top of the piano 
which reproduce a storm, its thunder and 
shepherd bells and lowing kine, so adequately, 


By STARK YOUNG 


is scarcely music at all, but only imitation; 
that it may even, in fact, be the strict reality, 
since the sound on the piano can be the same 
sound exactly that the thunder is. It is odd 
how different the case is with the art of act- 
ing. The same people who know about the 
corn, and the fish and the thunder, go on as- 
suming that the highest aim of the actor is to 
deceive us into thinking him somebody else, 
is to deceive, to repeat life, to achieve a com- 
plete illusion of some other reality than him- 
self. And that is why the average person 
when he comes to saying what he thinks of a 
piece of acting, is all in a stew, why he makes 
such a hash of it, and appears to be unable to 
get heads or tails out of it all, like a monkey 
standing before a mirror. And that is why 
debates are set up as to whether acting is an 
art at all or not. 


The Nursery Treatment 


OOD acting has reality enough, of course, 

but of a different kind. To insist, when 
there is a death in the play, on the actor’s mak- 
ing us think him really dead, is childish non- 
sense. To demand this kind of illusion in 
every portrayal of character or event is as silly 
as to think the setting for Way Down East in 
the Peoria Opera House superior to that of 
The Trojan Women in the Theatre of Dion- 
ysos, because in Peoria real water came out 
of the pump. But the public longs for this 
nursery treatment from art whenever it can get 
it. People are not sure which they admire 
more, the ecstasy of Murillo’s St. Anthony in 
Seville or the deceiving fly on his slice of 
melon in Munich; the majority, perhaps, 
though the saint has their affection, give their 
wonder to the fly. When people think it odd 
to see the actor come back smiling and bow 
to them after he has died before their eyes, 
they show what mere babies they are, so far 
as art goes. Their idea of the thing would sub- 
stitute the make-believe of children for that 
more difficult and final business of acting, the 
translation of its matter into another kind of 
truth. And yet—though their experience and 
their preference in actors does not in the least 
bear them out in this—people go on assuming 
that this illusion, this disguise of himself, this 
mere reproduction of actuality, is the test of 
an actor’s excellence. 

And the highest compliment my friends can 
pay an actor takes this line. I can see now 
scores of them about it. As for Chaliapin, I 
am afraid to mention him for fear of what 
will follow. On their dear faces the noble 
abstraction spreading, forces gathering for a 
critical spring, a pause, a great empressment, 
all the air of the last word to be said, and 
then: “Chaliapin does not act Boris. He is 
Boris!” It proves indeed to be the last word, 
for there is nothing else to do but to sigh an 
Ah! in a kind of historical rapture; and to 
leave one’s thoughts unsaid. But who was 
Boris? I should like to know. Has anyone 
seen a photograph of him, or read his collected 
letters and journals? No, Chaliapin could 
have done all this and called it Belshazzar and 
my friends would have said the same thing. 
Chaliapin does not act Belshazzar. He ts 
Belshazzar. And Mr. Sidney Blackmer—less 


augustly, of course—they said is the Mountain 
Man. What mountain man? Is that a genus 
with distinct traits and habits, as the llama of 
Peru may be said to be, or the silver fox? 
Criticism like this may have personal style if 
you like, it goes with téte-a-tétes, darkens the 
eyes with prophecy, or narrows them with a 
frenzy of exactitude, but it does not make 
sense. It leads only to confusion. 

What really happens is quite another thing. 
Chaliapin is not Boris. And if he were it 
would only mean that we should have to find 
another Chaliapin to transpose him into art. 
What Chaliapin does is to abstract from the 
character of Boris, as presented by the his- 
torian or the dramatist, those certain essen- 
tials that make an identity, to translate these 
qualities into the artist’s own terms, and then 
to command and dominate the result with such 
power that we are persuaded to accept it as 
true. One of the first things to get straight is 
that great artists make their parts great only 
through their presence in them. Their parts 
depend on them for life, as colours on light. 
The charm of their art is its perpetual reality 
with unreality, of presence with absence. Gui- 
try may be an old roué or a young romantic, 
as the Aretino is a scholar and the Inglese a 
mystic; but we have always Guitry also and 
always acting, as we have painting always and 
Titian. 

A False Distinction 


ND what of those hosts of actors who can 
merely imitate the casual surface of life, 
can walk, talk, rage around more or less as 
these things are done for the average eye? Is 
this art? Such actors bear the same relation 
to acting as an art that ordinary journals bear 
to literature; in so far as something is created, 
as something emerges which was not there be- 
fore, what they do may become art. Most 
actors are bad artists for the same reason that 
most painters or musicians are: they have 
not the power to transpose with any distinc: 
tion their material into the terms of their art. 
And that’s the end of the matter. And there 
are many actors in New York just now who try 
for some characteristic, a drawl, a walk, a 
manner, that will pick them out from the 
crowd, distinguish them, give them what is 
known by God's grace as personality. Their 
direction is proper enough, but what they have 
to go on is too limited. They need, not legs 
or lisps, but radiance, magnetism, cultivation, 
understanding, personal distinction, to make 
what ‘they do larger and more infectious, and 
to establish some superb continuity that will 
be their eminence. 

But all this is a hard doctrine to knock into 
the heads of such people as go about judging 
painting by its resemblance to what they have 
seen; and judging acting even more by the 
standards of likeness. They would want, if 
they could, to hitch what they think is actual- 
ity on to acting, as they hitch on an attachment 
that delights them not by giving them the banjo 
in terms of the piano, but by turning the piano 
into a banjo. Why not have the banjo itself 
then? Such believers ought to find some 
theatre where they can see a dog led in on 4 

(Continued on page 100) 
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on 4 For Ten Years no Work of Art has Been so Widely Discussed as This Statue by F rederick Macmonnies, 
the Distinguished American Sculptor. It is At Last in Place, in City Hall Park, in New York 
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Constance and Norma Talmadge 


In Their Latest Pictures Both Deviated Slightly from Their Custom: Constance Venturing an Emotional Role in 
“East is West”; Norma Essaying a Costume Part in “La Duchesse de Longeais” 
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The Influence of the Movie Scenario on French Writers Produces a New Hybrid in Fiction 























DONOGOO-TONKA AS ADVERTISED 


The city in M. Romains’ cinema novel as 
described by its promoter 


T begins to look as if we will have to find 
| a new explanation for the French. Since 

that would be difficult, I suggest that we 
hold fast to the old one, with variations. Let 
us continue to say that they are moribund and 
explain any outburst of activity as a death 
struggle. The last gasp. History provides 
plenty of precedent, and we who find pleasant 
things in their art and letters will rank our- 
selves with those cultivated persons who can- 
not begin to care for Latin until it becomes a 
highly corrupt language. 

I do not know whether seeing new oppor- 
tunities and developing them quickly are the 
best signs of degeneracy, for I seem to remem- 
her reading about these things in the adver- 
tisements, where nothing as irrevocable as 
degeneracy is permitted. The adaptability of 
the moving picture scenario to something be- 
sides moving pictures was a thing easy to 
guess; the thing has been done in both America 
and England in burlesque of the films—an 
adaptation requiring and receiving very little 
intelligence. 


The Scenario as Fiction 


T may be slightly beside the point, but it is 

interesting to note that the cinema influence 
in literature in France is almost exactly the op- 
posite to what it is here. There it seems to make 
for brevity, hardness, clarity, brilliance. You 
will find it in the extraordinary stories of Paul 
Morand and Louis Aragon; and you will find 
in neither of these those characteristic sloppi- 
hesses which American authors are beginning 
to blame on the movies. If they would take 
the trouble of studying the pictures, instead of 
trying to make money out of them, and dis- 
cover the elements in the cinema-technique 
Which are capable of making their own work 
fruitful, we might have better novels, and we 
certainly would have a few less bad pictures. 

Two Frenchmen have, at the same time, 
used the scenario as a method of fiction, and 
each of them has written a highly ironic piece 
Which is capable of being transferred to the 
film, but which reads sufficiently well to be 
considered as an end in itself. 

Blaise Cendrars, poet, responsible for the 
Anthologie Négre, is the author of La Fin du 
Monde and of La Perle Fievreuse; the second 
of these is running as a serial in a Belgian 
Magazine, Signauz. Both are called Novels; 
the third instalment of The Pearl adding the 
Word cinematographic. The End of the 


By GILBERT SELDES 


World is a cosmic cinema-novel in fifty-five 
swift, concisely told scenes. 

It deals with a sort of tribal deity, resident 
on a planet accessible to all the mechanical 
comforts of this earth, who is induced to travel 
to Mars as a propagandist for his own religion. 
Like many propagandists he errs in his psy- 
chology and, in a Billy Sunday frenzy of the 
imagination, shows the Martians all the cruel- 
ties his religion is capable of. Too late he 
learns that “the Martians are disillusioned and 
confirmed pacifists, iodophages living on the 
peptonic vapours of human blood, but incap- 
able of bearing the sight of the least cruelty.” 
The mission failing, he decides to make good 
on certain prophecies uttered in his name. 
The following scenes are left a little in the 
air; continuity is lacking. One begins again 
with the sculptured angel on Notre Dame 
blowing a blast on her trumpet and the whole 
world rushing towards Paris and crumbling 
into dust. Thereafter, with the aid of retarded 
and accelerated projection, we see the world 
slowly dissolving into its elements, through 
those stages so graphically presented to us a 
year ago by H. G. Wells. There is chaos, and 
then annihilation. 


A True Cinema Novel 


ND then, by an accident in the projection 
room, the film begins to reverse and so, 
naturally, one gropes upward out of the slime 
and returns to the first scene—to which is added 
the single phrase “It’s bankruptcy”—which is 
so eminently pictorial that it may be quoted. 
It opens with the tribal deity “at his American 
(roll-top) desk. He hastily signs innumerable 
letters. He is in his shirt sleeves with a green 
eve-shade on his forehead. He rises, lights a 
big cigar, looks at his watch, strides nervously 
up and down the room . . . . He makes notes 
on his pad and blows away the ash which 
falls from his cigar between the leaves. Sud- 
denly he snatches the telephone and begins to 
*phone furiously . o 
That is American movie technique which M. 
Cendrars has evidently learned all too well, 
because he uses it, in all its tedious detail, in 
La Perle Fiévreuse, for which he is publishing 
not a scenario but a director’s script, with the 
cutbacks and visions and close-ups all num- 
bered and marked. It is in the manner of the 
old Biograph movies with what may turn out 
to be not such innocent fun at the expense of 
the detective film. Among its characters are 
Max Trick, director of Trick’s Criminal Cour- 
rier, the great daily which specializes in crim- 
inal news. He is marked ‘‘Type: le President 
Taft” and is first shown in his offce with 
twenty-five telephones in front of him; among 
his collaborators are Nick Carter and Arséne 
Lupin, Conan Doyle and Maurice Leblanc. 
What Jules Romains has accomplished is 
much more remarkable, for he has pushed the 
method of the cinema forward a long and 
significant step, and, while using everything 
it can give, he has produced a first class 
work of fiction. The plot of Donogoo-Tonka 
you will see at once, is entirely suitable 
to filming; it is not perhaps suitable to com- 
mercial success, but that can be, if it isn’t, 
another matter. 














DONOGOO-TONKA AS FOUND 


The city as it appeared when finally 
found by its imaginative creator 


It begins in Paris with the unfortunate 
Lamendin, who is about to commit suicide. A 
friend gives him a card with the legend: “Be- 
fore committing suicide . . . don’t fail to read 
the other side,” and on the reverse is the adver- 
tisement of Professor Miguel Rufisque, direc- 
tor of the Institute of Biometric Psychotherapy, 
who guarantees to give you, within seven days, 
a violent love of life. Lamendin goes to the 
consulting room and after a fantastic examina- 
tion is given certain instructions which even- 
tually land him in the library of Prof. Yves 
Trouhadec, a geographer. Trouhadec would 
be certain of election to the Geographic In- 
stitute if he hadn’t, many years before, placed 
on a map of South America the wholly imagi- 
nary town of Donogoo-Tonka, in the gold- 
mining area. Lamendin now proposes to float 
a company, start an expedition, and insure 
the Professor’s election by actually creating 
the place. 

In the second reel Donogoo-Tonka is 
launched; in the third we have adventurers in 
all parts of the world preparing to rush the 
gold fields, while Lamendin tarries at home 
making fake moving pictures of the place. At 
the end of the reel the adventurers have pene- 
trated into the heart of the South American 
desert and, too wearied to go forward, aware 
of the deception practised upon them, encamp 
where they are. Derisively they call the place 
Donogoo-Tonka. 


The Dénouement 


ATER, a second group of adventurers comes. 
They are disappointed in the look of the 
place. But they are interested to hear that gold 
is being found; and while Lamendin at last 
sets sail, the Donogoo-Tonka Central Bar and 
the London & Donogoo-Tonka’s Splendid 
Hotel are going up; it is obviously the intention 
of the earlier arrivals to mulct the later. 

And then, of course, gold really is found 
in the river bed and the price of all provisions 
goes up fifty per cent. 

Regrettably, en voyage, Lamendin tells his 
pioneers that Donogoo does not exist. On his 
arrival at Rio de Janeiro he receives a cable 
from the Professor, demanding immediate re- 
sults; and as he turns in despair he reads the 
announcement by Agence Meyer-Kohn, of the 
next caravan to the gold fields of Donogoo- 
Tonka. He arrives; he takes possession; he 
founds an empire, in which the religion of 

(Continued on page 110) 








VANITY FAIR 


Socratic Dialogues of the Moment 


Discussing What it is That Makes Literary Men Go On Writing After They Realize They Have Nothing tg 
Say, and Proposing a New Scheme for the Relief of Aesthetic Lions 


‘¢ HERSITES: A distin- 
guished man of letters. 
Tyro: A_ beginner. 





Tyro: Tell me Ther- 
sites—for I am collect- 
ing this information 
along with specimen 
autographs from all liv- 
ing writers—what was 
it that first decided you to become an author? 

THERSITES: I will tell you, my dear Tyro. 
I embarked upon the career of letters because 
I was naturally endowed with a gift of expres- 
sion and because I thought, when I was young, 
that I had something to express that would be 
of importance to the world at large. I still 
retain my gift of expression: indeed, I can write 
better and more fluently today than I did 
twenty vears ago. But as for having anything 
important to sav—alas, I have quite got rid of 
that illusion now. 

Tyro: You astonish me, Thersites. To 
me you seem to say things as extraordinary and 
illuminating as ever you did. 

THERSITES: I go on quietly repeating my- 
self with variations. That is all. 

Tyro: But if that is really so, Thersites, 
why do you go on writing at all? 

THERSITES: For several very good reasons, 
my young friend. To begin with I am com- 
mitted by my own previous achievement to fol- 
low this odd career to its obscure end. The 
public listens to me, even believes in me long 
after I have ceased to believe in myself, I ap- 
pear to exercise something like an influence 
upon my contemporaries. Nobody likes to 
abandon power once obtained, in this respect 
we are all Llovd Georges. That is one rea- 
son why I go on writing. In the next place 
I have to consider the fact that, if I stopped 
turning out my ten thousand words a week, I 
should starve. For by this time, my dear Tyro, 
I am quite incapable of earning an honest liv- 
ing or of doing anything in the nature of real 
hard work. Given the necessary talent—and 
one needs very little, you know, very littl— 
one can make one’s living more easily and 
agreeably by writing than in any other way. 
There are no regular hours in the literature 
business, there is no office, no commercial in- 
terest to chain you to one particular spot on 
the earth’s surface. You may write where, 
when and how you like. And the process is 
really not at all unpleasant. . . . Writing is 
very little more trouble than talking, and to 
write well you need very little more talent than 
is required to make a good talker. How many 
other professions are there in which one can 
earn enough money to enjoy oneself by making 
no more effort than is required to talk intel- 
ligently and entertainingly at an evening 
party? I can think of none more agreeable 
and less strenuous, except perhaps those of the 
tramp and the souteneur. 

Tyro: That is a reason for embracing the 
career of letters, of which, I must confess, I 
had never thought. 

THERSITES: It is true that many practi- 
tioners of literature assign as their motives for 
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exercising the trade much higher, nobler, and 
weightier reasons. They pretend that it is of 
immense and somehow cosmic importance that 
they should write their yearly novels and their 
four column articles on Shakespeare and Mar- 
cel Proust in the weekly journals of opinion. 
They cannot admit that they are merely frogs; 
they have to blow themselves up into the sem- 
blance of cosmic oxen. The spectacle is a lit- 
tle pathetic. 

Tyro: Bui what about art, Thersites, what 
about philosophy, what about the basic, the 
fundamental mysteries of existence? And 
what about fame and immortality ? 

TuHersiTES: Yes, what about them, my 
young friend, what about them? 


The Hunted Lions 


AEONIDES: 
ZEUXIS: 


A Poet. 
A Painter. 





Marones: I hear I'm to 
have the honour of meeting you at 
the energetic Mrs. Charybdis’s tomorrow night 
at dinner. (He takes an invitation card 
out of his pocket and reads) “To meet Mr. 
Zeuxis.” It will be charming to make your 
acquaintance officially, so to speak, after so 
many years of mere vulgar friendship. 

ZeUXIS: Yes, it seems to set a seal on our 
relations, doesn’t it. 

Maeonipes: And it guarantees us both to 
be genuine celebrities. We have Mrs. Charyb- 
dis’s hall mark stamped all over us. 

ZEUXIs: Warranted eighteen-carat solid tal- 
ent. It’s a pleasing thought. 

Maroniwes: It’s magnificent. But seri- 
ously, Zeuxis, isn’t it time we did something 
about Mrs. Charybdis and her companions in 
the lion hunting business ? 

ZEUXIS: Do what, Maeonides? You might 
as well try to do something about an earth- 
quake or a tidal wave. Mrs. Charybdis is a 
force of nature. 

Maronmes: Wild birds, walruses, whales 
and hippopotami are protected from the de- 
structive activities of the hunter. And why not 
we? Are we poor scribblers and daubers to 
be the only creatures that may be hunted with- 
out mercy or respite all the year round? We 
are not even allowed a closed season. The very 
oysters get that. 

ZEUXIS: True, Maeonides. But, after all, 
it is partly our own fault for permitting our- 
selves to be hunted. If we dug deep into our 
burrows and remained there, the hunters would 
never be able to get at us at all. 

Maronmpes: You are right there, Zeuxis. 
It is a weakness in us; a weakness due in part, 
no doubt, to common snobbery, but more, I 
like to think, to the pathetic hope and belief 
that we shall some day be lured into a real 
salon where, under the auspices of some charm- 
ing and intelligent hostess, we shall be able 
to meet our fellows and indulge in reason- 
able conversation on subjects in which it is 
possible to take some interest. But how vain 
that hope is! The woman who combines dis- 


tinction, wealth, charm, tact, and intelligence 
must always have been rare. But, at the pres 
ent moment the species seems to be as wholly 
extinct as the dodo. : 

Zeuxis: Only the Mrs. Charybdises sur- 
vive. 

MaronivEs: Only the Mrs. Charybdises. . 

ZeUXIS: The most intolerable thing about 
these women is that they think they are patron. 
ising art and letters whenever they ask you 
out to a meal. As a matter of fact, all that 
they are doing is simply to interrupt you in 
the middle of your day’s work. I do not bene- 
fit in any way by accepting a meal at Mrs, 
Charybdis’s. Both spiritually and financially 
I am a loser by it. The hours I spend there 
distract my mind and prevent my doing what 
might be a piece of lucrative work. If she'd 
buy one of my pictures every six months, in- 
stead of asking me to luncheon or dinner every 
fortnight, I should be extremely grateful to 
her. As it is she prefers to patronize art by 
making me waste my time at her house—and 
never, never, by any conceivable chance does 
she buy one of my pictures. 

MarEonweES: She doesn’t even buy my 
books. If she wants to read them, she borrows 
them from the circulating library. 

ZeuNxIs: All this has got to be altered, 
Maeonides. We must begin by making it quite 
clear to the Charybdis and her fellow hunters 
that it is we who are conferring the favour in 
coming to their houses, not they in asking us 
to eat there. 

MaeoniweEs: ‘That will have to he regard- 
ed as fundamental, axiomatic. 

Zeuxis: After that we shall have to put 
the whole thing on a sound commercial basis. 
A scale of charges must be agreed upon. 
Thus, for every three luncheons or dinners that 
I eat at Mrs. Charybdis’s, she must buy a pic- 
ture of so many square feet surface area at so 
much per square foot. You see the idea. Both 
of us would be gainers. I should have a regu- 
lar market for my work and Mrs. Charybdis 
an excellent collection of modern pictures. 
The arrangement seems to me perfect. 

MaAEoNIDES: For you painters, perhaps. 
But what about us who write? We can’t make 
the Charybdis buy our books by the dozen and 
the gross. That would be unreasonable—and 
besides, it would only benefit the publishers— 
and that is a form of philanthropy to which 
I for one, would conscientiously object. 

ZEUXIS: Well then, she’ll have to buy your 
manuscript; so many lines every time you set 
foot in her house at so much the line. 

Maeronimes: Excellent. All that now re- 
mains to be done is to form a trade union of 
all the lions and potential lions, so that the 
new rules can be universally enforced. All 
scabs and blacklegs will be ruthlessly dealt 
with. 


Zevuxis: I'll beat up the painters. 
Maroniwes: And I'll collect the literary 
men. 


Zevuxts: Good-bye then. Let us wish one 
another luck in this great and noble enterprise. 

Maronipes: With all my heart. (They 
shake hands, then exeunt severally.) 
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A FISHERWOMAN OF ACCIO 
Far back in the mountains of Sicily, is Accio, 
an old town which for centuries has been a 
rendezvous for gypsies. In this village Mr. 
Reynolds saw instantly the possibilities of a 
very vivid and stirring ballet, using as a 
motif the “dance of allure’, which has come 
down from the Sicilian gypsy tribes of the 
tenth century and is still danced at their 
festas. Mr. Reynolds spent some time in 
Accio, assimilating the life, and vibrating 
colour of the town and people 


WINE BOY, IN PALERMO 


While the drawings on this page will not 
actually be used in the new ballet, it is by 
means of them and many more, that the cos- 
tumes have been made. Strange contrasts 
confront us everywhere in Accio, between the 
vividly young and highly coloured peasants 
and the sombre old crones such as Carolina, 
—shown below—who takes tender care of 
Fipo, her young grandchild. One sees many 
of these wine-boys, in their faded blue trous- 
ers and jackets of red and yellow, looking like 
young parrots in the sun 





SICILIAN MARKET WOMEN 





HE women who gather in the Sicilian market places are of the stuff of god- 
desses, with profiles like those we see on ancient coins. In the sketch at the left, 
Pancrazia goes to market, the young son rowing his mother in a painted boat 
Pancrazia Goes to Market Young Fipo and Old Carolina 


A Sicilian Ballet for the “Follies” 


James Reynolds Designs a New Type of Divertissement for Ziegfeld’s Follies of 1922 
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We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 


























MAURICE STERNE 


BORIS ANISFELD 


Because, with Léon Bakst, he gave to the Diaghileff 
Ballet Russe much of its best scenery and costum- 
ing; because “Boris Godounov” as an opera owed 
some of its success to his scenic settings for it; be- 
cause he is one of Russia’s really individual and ver- 
satile painters; because he seems to be at home in 
every artistic medium—water colour, paint, crayon, 
clay, monotype—but chiefly because, after many wan- 
derings and adventures in far off lands, he has select- 
ed America as his permanent place of residence 


ARNOLD GENTHE i 




















VAN WYCK BROOKS 


Because he is Literary Editor of The Free- 
man; because the liberating influence of his 
carly critical writings has already made it- 
self felt in American letters, notably in the 
work of Sherwood Anderson; because his 
“Ordeal of Mark Twain” is not only the 
most competent study of the great American 
humourist, but likewise provides a devastating 
criticism of a whole period in American life: 
and finally, because of his knowledge of 
American literature of the XIXth century 


a | 
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DON RAMON DEL VALLE-INCLAN 


Because he is the author of more than fifteen books, 
novels and plays, written in a style which for sheer 
beauty and perfect lucidity has few rivals among 
the greatest masters of Spanish prose; because his 
four “Sonatas” have been compared with the mem- 
cirs of Casanova; because, when he was a professor 
of aesthetics at the Madrid University, the artists 
and intellectual leaders of the Spanish capital 
mingled with the students to listen to him; and 
finally, because he is the most unassuming of men 





Because he is one of the 
ablest of American 
draughtsmen, because, 
without money or influ- 
ence, he studied art in a 
New York night-school 
on the East Side; be- 
cause his paintings and 
drawings are now sought 
out by English and Eur- 
opean collectors; but 
chiefly because, when he 
had been acclaimed as a 
painter of renown, he 
-determined to master 
sculpture, an art at 
which he laboured long 
and manfully to achieve 
in it, finally, a success 
equal to that which had 
been achieved by him 
in painting 








TRISTAN TZARA 











MAN RAY 


Because, though  sup- 
posedly a Roumanian by 
birth, his origin and real 
mame is as obscure as 
Gabriele D’Annunzio’s; 
because he provides al 
other instance to prove 
Remy de Gourmont’s as 
sertion that all new im 
fluences in French lit: 
erature are derived from 
alien sources; because 
he introduced the Dada 
movement into France 
from Switzerland where 
it originated; and finally, 
because, unlike most of 
his associates, he is sift 
cere in his passion for the 
destruction of “the good, 
the true and the beaut 
ful’ of tradition 
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The Royal and Ancient Game 


Reflections on its So-called History and a Prophecy Concerning Our Municipal Links 


that the game of golf originated with 

simple shepherds playing along bleak 
Scottish coasts. Their clubs were crooked 
sticks picked up in a not over-forested region; 
their balls were rounded stones rather care- 
fully selected from the large collections beside 
the sea, or from those so plentifully bestrewn 
over the soil that has made Scotland famous. 
They were not over-particular, I take it, about 
the size, and weight, and composition of those 
balls, their choice being a forced approxima- 
tion. 

As for their clubs, nothing much could have 
been said about them. Of course the location 
of knots, or crooks, may have been a disturb- 
ing feature and have occasioned as much 
spirited discussion as do the respective merits 
and demerits of smooth-faced, scored, or rib- 
bed irons. 

Neither does history tell us whether those 
primitive shepherds quarreled about the size 
of the hole into which the roundish stone was 
driven. It is also strangely silent as to 
whether anyone besides the player ever com- 
plained about the shape of the crooked stick, 
or feared peevishly that another had been able 
to pick up a golf shot in a thicket of wood in- 
stead of working for it beside a sandy, wind- 
swept shore. All that we are told is that it 
was the shepherds playing on lonely places in 
Scotland who began the game that has spread 
overseas to the cultivated courses of America, 
where those of us who cannot play good golf 
can at least enjoy ourselves in quarreling vio- 
lently over the rules. 


W: are told, how truthfully I cannot say, 


The First Sport Clothes 


aber important thing forgotten in 
the history of that period of golf is the 
costume. Nothing is said as to whether it was 
suited to the game, or to the comfort of the men 
and boys who watched the huddling sheep. In 
fancy we can see them, however, rather uncouth 
creatures in crude, unfashionable garments, 
enwrapped in grey mists and sheltering them- 
selves with a plaidie against the bitter winds. 

An American humorist has told us that his- 
tory is always true, for, if it isn’t true, it is 
not history. All that golf history has done for 
us at this time is to give us a hint, and we 
must fill out the picture according to our imagi- 
ations. The unfortunate truth, from which 
we are now suffering, is that Jock and Sandy 
did not write for the papers. The golf writer 
had not then been evolved. 

After the Shepherd Period there is a long 
gap. Strange, is it not?—that every system 
of evolution has a missing link, and golf evolu- 
tion has several large ones. We have that 
striking picture of lonely shepherds playing 
with crooked sticks, while 
silly sheep look on. Then 
there is nothing. It was 
as if the game enshrouded 
in Scottish mists had been 
swept off into the sea. 

Unexpectedly, with a 
terrible suddenness, we 
are ushered into the Royal 
Period of golf. It has al- 
ways seemed to me that 





By CHARLES EVANS, Jr. 





this was too abruptly done, there is too great a 
break in continuity, and too great a strain put 


upon one’s faith in history. But kings began 
to play golf. Maybe the Scottish shepherds 
taught them for an ample consideration. We 
hear of a beautiful Scottish Queen who was 
supposed to have forgotten a sick husband 
while she played golf with an interesting Duke 
(let us hope that he played better than the 
Dukes I have known) on a pleasant landscape 
outside a castle. 

That has a modern sound if one leaves out 
the titles. Many a good American husband 
has forgotten a sick wife while he played golf 
on an interesting suburban links; and many a 
good American wife has forgotten home and 
family while she fought her way to a champion- 
ship on the same inviting spot. Mary’s for- 
getfulness seems to have rendered golf un- 





popular in Scotland for awhile. That is 
another thing I have never quite understood, 
for, when Mary renounced golf to please her 
subjects, very shortly after her husband was 
blown up, house and ail. It would seem that 
he was safer when she forgot him for the sake 
of a good and humanizing game. 

The little trouble in the Royal household 
proved to be but a minor setback, and we 
soon hear of royalty playing again, Mary’s 
descendants, being true Scotsmen, seeming 
particularly fond of the game. Son, grandson, 
and great grandson, they were all golfers. 

Then at a much later date when the late 
King Edward was Prince of Wales he gave 
the game his princely sanction, and played it 
at St. Andrews, where it was flourishing, and 
golf rules were becoming an interesting sport- 
ing science. 

I have never been able to discover how well 
the King played the Royal game. A King’s 
score at golf seems a matter of polite mystery, 
and even the frankest Scottish caddie never 


tells us how badly the Royal Golfer played, 
and that is stating an almost inconceivable 
thing. 

Royalty did, however, dress up the game. 
It gave us the brilliant garments that golf cap- 
tains wear in Britain. When I first went 
abroad I thought that I had never seen more 
splendid creatures. And the modern golf cos- 
tume is a thing of mode and cut. The Shep- 
herd’s game had become fashionable, aristo- 
cratic—just right for America. About that 
time a certain number of us had a good deal 
of money, and we were trying to forget the 
fur-traders, the ferryboatnien, the butchers and 
blacksmiths and peddlers who had founded 
our family fortunes. We were hunting coats 
of arms, building imitation feudal castles, and 
we were fairly aching for a game that com- 
mon people could not play. Polo was all 
right, and properly expensive, but every man 
was not obsessed with an ambition to break 
a neck, or leg, or otherwise injure some neces- 
sary part of his body. Then, too, the words 
“Royal and Ancient” had never been attached 
to Polo, and when one thinks of it they are 
intriguing words. Ancient, I suppose, because 
of the shepherds who forgot their sheep for a 
little while, and Royal because of the Kings 
and Princes who laid aside the burdens of 
their station for a tiny space of time, and in- 
terested themselves solely with the strange 
vagaries of a diminutive feather-stuffed ball. 
Often since then, have kings and presidents 
forgotten the almost unbearable sorrows of the 
big globe, while following with a careful eye 
the many vicissitudes of the little one. 


The Americanization of Golf 


OLF seemed a gift from on high. Across 
the water it came and our best people took 
it up. They had discovered it in their travels 
abroad. It is true that poor people played it 
in Britain, but it seemed very sure that they 
would not do so in America. It took time to 
learn to love it and to play it. Land was too 
high, and the many, many expenses. No one 
would pay a high price for an unknown game, 
except society people who wanted something a 
little different. And for a delightful period it 
was a very different and very exclusive game. 
To say that you played golf, however badly, 
and Heaven knows most of the early golfers 
played very badly, was in a manner of declar- 
ing yourself a member of the best American 
society. The right sort of people were play- 
ing golf, and most of them were wearing the 
right sort of clothes. 

Really, this was a very good way for the 
game to begin in America. Only rich people 
hunting novelty would have provided the ex- 
pensive courses and clubhouses necessary to 
the new game. _ It 
would take time for the 
ordinary run of men to 
learn to play it and to 
love it. 

So golf began in this 
country at the top; 
among the idle rich 
who craved novelty in 
their pleasures. . They 

(Cont. on page 104) 
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FIFTH AVENUE AT EIGHTH STREET, THE DISTRICT OF BATIKS, ART STUDENTS, TEA-ROOMS, AND FREE VERSE POETS 
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| FIFTH AVENUE AT SIXTY-EIGHTH STREET. THE HOME OF THE IRON DOOR, THE ETON JACKET AND THE PARIS GOWN 
| 
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The Four Social Zones of Fifth Avenue Preowrenie 


| In Three Miles of it, You Encounter Bohemians, Proletarians, and Mannikins, —both Professional and Amateur 
| 


The thing which makes Fifth Avenue so extraordinary among the famous streets of the world is that 





identity throughout, Fifth Avenue shows almost every phase of New York life within a few miles 





Ik it presents a new aspect every half mile or so. Where the Rue de la Paix and Piccadilly preserve their 
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Above, leaving home with a camp- 
ing trailer. The car is free of en- 
cumbrances and passengers are 
not cramped by piles of equipment. 
At the right the trailer is shown 
set up in the woods. The three 
women sleep in it on comfortable 
beds while the two men use an 
auto bed in the car 


Are You a Motor Gypsy? 


Latest Information on the Fast Growing Sport of Motor Camping 


HE more one looks into this sub- 

ject of motor camping, the more 

interesting and hitherto unre- 
vealed facts he finds. This is particu- 
larly true with regard to the immense 
amount of work being done by state 
and government officials in behalf of 
the motor camper. It is surprising, 
for instance, to discover that approxi- 
mately fifteen hundred cities and 
towns throughout the United States 
have created public automobile camp- 
ing grounds for the use of visiting 
motorists, where the facilities range 
from a simple equipment of open fire- 
places and electric lights to the more 
elaborate conveniences such as free 
laundry machines, shower baths. 
recreation halls, waffle irons and fuel 
supply stations. Another surprise is 
that in none of these camps are the 
charges for occupancy more than fifty 
cents per night per car. 

New York State itself has become 
one vast public playground under the super- 
vision of the Conservation Commission. The 
Forest Preserve, covering the major portion of 
the Adirondacks and Catskill Mountain re- 


By GEORGE W. SUTTON, Jr. 





One of the new standard camping car bodies which are available 
for Ford, Reo Speed Wagon and White % ton truck chassis 


gion, comprises 7,200,000 acres, about equal 
in area to the state of Maryland. This, and 
the beautiful St. Lawrence Reservation and 
certain islands in Lake George are owned by 


the citizens of New York State and 
are open for the enjoyment of many 
thousands of campers without any 
semblance of crowding. The Con- 
servation Commission has prepared 
over 100 public camp sites for the use 
of transients and is constantly adding 
more log lean-to’s, stone fireplaces and 
other conveniences. 

Practically every state in the Union 
has taken note of the enormous growth 
in motor camping during the past 
three years, a movement which 
brought health and pleasure to ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 people last 
vear and increased wealth to the cities 
and towns patronized by the campers. 

The manner in which you do your 
motor camping depends a good deal 
upon your temperament. If you and 
your chosen companions want to get 
away from people in general, it is 
easily possible to find little-travelled 
roads leading to hundreds of secluded 
woodland nooks where you can fish, hunt or 
rest to your heart’s content, undisturbed. If, 
on the other hand, your ideas are more com- 
(Continucd on page 90) 





Another type of trailer set up for camping for 
a night or for a whole season 


Here is the trailer shown at the left after the roof has been lowered and sides folded, ready for the trip 


to the next stopping place. 


This trailer costs $375 complete 
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Above is a double bed for peo- 
ple touring in a Ford sedan. It 
can be installed in a very few 
moments, weighs 1414, lbs. and 
collapses into a roll 414 in. in 
diameter by 4 ft. long when not 
in use. The company is now 
adapting this bed to open cars 
and later to all makes. It costs 
$14.50 





























This is an excellent large camping table, but at 

night it becomes a roomy double bed with a 

waterproof, ventilated tent covering which uses 

the car to support one side wali. It is called 

the A.B.C., is 54 in. by 80 in., and is 24 in. 

above the ground. It comes in various combina- 
tions from $50 up 


The McMillan auto bed is a well known camping 

accessory. It comes in three sizes, for Ford and 

larger 5-passenger cars at $20 and for 7-passenger 

cars at $22.50. It weighs 20 lbs. and rolls into 

a bundle 4 in. in diameter and 2 ft. long. It is 

easily carried and supplies sleeping comfort for 
two people 





The young man in the Diana pose 
is illustrating the method in which 
the seats fold over to form a double 
bed in the new Bub Sport Cab body 
for Ford chassis. There is a large 
luggage compartment and other 
camping comforts for two people 
in this little car 





Note: We shall be 
glad to purchase for 
our readers, upon re- 
ceipt of the prices men- 
tioned, any of the 
camping articles shown 
in this issue or to in- 
form inquirers where 
they may be obtained 


This sleeping outfit consists of a 
real spring bed, light mattress and 
sturdy tent. The bed is 4 x 7 ft. 
This tent-bed is obtainable in 
8 ounce khaki duck at $75 and 
emerald weatherproof fabric for 
$100. Weight, 60 lbs. Can be com- 
pletely folded and carried on run- 
ning board 











Equipment for Sleeping on the Camping Trip 


A Few of the Many Methods of Providing for the Hours of Slumber 
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A practical, simple 2-burner gasoline stove oes For open fire cooking, there is nothing 
available in two sizes without the dishes better than this Nugget stove with single 





shown; with 6 in. grates, $13.50; with 8 in. The Quick-Lite lantern, of 300 c.p., is or double grate, wind screen and detach- 

grates, $15,00. It comes with a little fun- excellent for motor camping use. It able oven. It folds into a small canvas 

nel for filling and a small hand pump for burns 40 hours on one gallon of gaso- bag. The complete outfit with fry pan 
creating air pressure in the fuel tank line. Price $7.50; west of Rockies and broiler, costs $6 


$8; in Canada $10 



















For short trips, this auto table is clean and 
handy. Folded it holds much food and eat- 
ing equipment and, opened up, becomes a 
dining table for six or eight. Easily carried, 
waterproof, well made, in three sizes 


A corner of the Chenango camp trailer, 
showing ice-chest, metallic kitchenette with 
ventilator and stove, 4 ft. aisle and 2 double 
spring beds. Write us for a list of manuface 
turers of camping trailers from $235 up 








Two views of one of the dozens of 
practical tents available. This one 
has no ridge pole and is shown 
above set up and in the lower pho- 
tograph rolled into a small bundle. 
Prices: 7x7 ft. $18, 7x9 ft. $22, 
8x10 ft. $24, 94x12 ft. $29, 12x13 
ft. $39 










pe 
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Another type of roomy provision box, which, 
opened up, becomes a sturdy eating table. 
Has many unusual features including metal 
tray for dish washing. Made of oil-soaked 
wood, Easily handled and practical 


A great camping utility is a set of nesting 
aluminum dishes in a handy, waterproof car- 
rying bag. Individual sets for one person, 
$3.75. For 2 people, $16.70. For 4, as shown, 
$26.95, and for 6, $33.60 


Always practical and sometimes a 

friend in need—a strong, reliable 

tow strap, available in different 
styles and sizes 


Useful Accessories for This Summer’s Motor Tour 
Necessary Articles to Promote the Comfort of Camping by the Wayside 
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Some of the Worst Bids at Bridge 


Showing How a Player May Actually Bet Against Himself by Ignoring the Laws of Chance 


HERE are some persons who seem to 
Tireve no proper conception of the laws of 

chance, or the theory of averages, or the 
doctrine of probabilities. It is not at all un- 
common to see a man at the gaming table or 
the race track who is unwittingly betting 
against himself. 

I have seen a punter betting a chip on each 
of the four corners of the numbers at roulette, 
apparently oblivious to the fact that he was 
betting 196 to 110 against himself, although 
the percentage of the game was only 1 in 19. 
I have known a man to refuse to lay more 
than 2 to 1 on his own horse; but after laying 
80 to 40, he took 50 to 30 on the field, appar- 
ently blind to the fact that he was now betting 
3 to 1 on his own horse. 

It is the same in bidding at bridge. There 
are some players that are continually under- 
taking contracts that are bound to lose. They 
may not fail on one particular hand, but they 
will fail ten times out of twelve, which is 
enough to beat any one. In bridge, as in 
everything else, it is the law of averages that 
counts. Even loaded dice will not throw high 
every time. The worst bids in bridge will win 
perhaps three times in twenty; but the good 
bids will win seventeen times. 

There are three bids at bridge which stand 
out as probably the worst out of about adozen 
that might be named. These, in the order of 
their weakness, or losing possibilities, might 
be ranked about this way: 

1. Overcalling no-trumpers when you have 
the lead. 

2. Assisting partner’s no-trumpers, instead 
of doubling. 

3. Doubling after partner has refused to 
make a free bid. 

I happened to be looking on at a game in 
Belleair last winter in which all three of these 
mistakes were made in a single rubber. The 
players were a former actress, now happily 
married—a shrewd player when it came to 
getting tricks, but a rash bidder; a lion hunter, 
lately returned from Africa, also a very good 
player; a stock broker from New York, and 
the wife of a famous inventor. 

They had played one or two rubbers at 
penny points when this one came along, the 
lion hunter cutting the actress for his partner. 
This was the distribution in the first deal: 


The Actress 
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The Lion Hunter 


The lion hunter dealt and passed, the stock 
broker bid a heart, which the actress doubled. 
This would be a perfectly sound double if the 
doubler were second hand, with a partner who 
had still to speak, and might have anything. 


By R. F. FOSTER 





PROBLEM XXXVII. 
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There are no trumps and Z leads. Y and 
Z want five tricks. How do they get them? 
Solution in the July Number. ; 





But when the partner has passed up a free 
bid, having nothing worth calling, the double 
is one of the most illogical calls in the game. 
It is asking a player to produce tricks enough 
to win the game at something or other, when 
that player has already said he had nothing 
worth a bid. 

To this it may be objected that the double 
is not intended to get a contract that will win 
the game. Then it is bad bidding, because 
the only object in bidding is to win game or 
save game. If the game cannot be saved, any 
bidding in such a position is a waste of breath. 
If it can be saved, the bid is unnecessary. A 
common excuse for a double in this position 
is that the dealer may have a good secondary 
bid. If such is the case, and it has any chance 
for game, he will make it, without being forced 
to do so by a double. 

When the actress doubled the heart, the in- 
ventor’s wife at once put in the proper defence, 
which is to redouble. This says to the heart 
bidder: “The doubler has strength in all suits 
but the hearts. Same here.” 

The lion hunter had the choice of two evils; 
to go no-trumps, with the hearts stopped twice, 
or to call his only four-card suit, the dia- 
monds. As the cards lie, he will be doubled, 
whichever he does, and will be set 300 in either 
case. He picked the no-trumper as the better 
call, and needing less tricks to go game. 

The stock broker led the king of hearts to 
have a look, and followed with the club jack. 
Dummy passed it up; the inventor’s wife put 


on the queen to unblock, and led through the 
heart queen. After winning the heart trick 
with the jack, dummy discarding a club, the 
stock broker led a small club and dummy put 
on the ace, leading the jack of diamonds, hop- 
ing to establish the nine for a possible reentry 
for the hearts later. 

The queen of diamonds went on second 
hand, and two rounds of clubs followed, dum- 
my discarding the jack of diamonds, which 
saved a hundred points later. The stock 
broker made his top heart, on which his part- 
ner discarded the encouraging nine of spades, 
Dummy also shed a spade. The jack of 
spades brought out the ace and the declare: 
finally made the nine of diamonds and queen 
of hearts; but was set 300. 

Had the heart bid been passed up, the game 
was safe enough, as three by cards is the limit 
if hearts are trumps. If the fourth hand de- 
nies the hearts with no-trumps, the opening 
will be a diamond, and two by cards is all 
that can be made, even if the finesse of the 
heart jack is taken, and a club led after the 
heart king wins, as the ace of clubs will be 
held up until the third round, and then the 
diamonds will be set up. 

Here is the next deal, which led to con- 
siderable discussion after the play, as to what 
might have been. 


The Inventor’s Wife 
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The Stock Broker 


The stock broker dealt and bid no-trump. 
The actress called three hearts, and the in- 
ventor’s wife went to four clubs, thinking both 
she and her partner were shy on hearts. The 
lion hunter went to four hearts and the stock 
broker to five clubs, afterward doubling the 
five hearts bid by the actress. This was re- 
doubled; but failed of its intended result, 
which was to drive the others back to the clubs. 

The heart contract was set 400, but it saved 
the game, as five clubs would have been easy. 
When the lion hunter pointed out that if noth- 
ing was said about the hearts, nothing would 
have been said about the clubs either, and 
two by cards would have been the limit for 
the no-trumper if the king of diamonds had 
been led to show the reentry, and then the 
heart, as four diamonds and a heart trick 
save it. 

“But I have a game hand at hearts,” in- 
sisted the actress. “Why not bid for it? I 
have made game in diamonds and _ clubs 
against a no-trumper many a time.” 

“What would have happened to the no- 
trumpers if you had kept still?” inquired the 
stock broker. 

(Continued on page 94) 
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1, Figure in three but- 
ton single-breasted jack- 
et with buttons placed 
low. Large balloon 
pockets, jacket made of 
brown Habridies home- 
spun. Full knickers of 
brown cotton twillett. 
Fawn colored stockings. 
Brown buck shoes, tan 
cheviot shirt 














2. Single-breasted two 
button jacket of light 
brown tub stuff showing 
sewn down belt, vol- 
uminous' pockets, _ etc. 
Full knickers, brown and 
white full brogued shoes. 
Pink silk shirt—brown 
tie, brown stockings. 
Pale brown hat, made of 
cotton material 
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Some Suggestions for Summer Accessories to Complete Your Wardrobe 


AST season we made a point of dwelling 
on odd combinations of materials in 
jackets, knickerbockers and slacks for 

summer wear. This idea has become a pro- 
nounced fashion this season with the result 
that knickerbockers and slacks may be had 
in a greater variety of materials than last 
season, both custom and_ ready-to-wear. 
Everywhere white linen knickers are still in 
abundance, and white flannel trousers as 
well, but these are not the smart materials in 
which knickers and slacks are now made. 

In the previous issue we showed a most 
attractive pair 
of knickers in 
tanand brown © * re 4 
checked linen, 4 
ready -to- wear 
for $17.00. In 
the coming is- |,” x -* a 
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A. Two interesting designs in mauve and white. 

The upper in stars, the lower in broken diamond 

shapes, are examples of fashionable printed 
shirtings 


sue we will illustrate slacks made of flannel 
in wide stripes of tan and white, blue and 
white and gray and white, but smartest of all, 
in plain tan and pearl gray. These will sell 





B. This shirt in mauve and white is made with a 

soft pleated bosom. Shirts in any of these sam- 

ples of materials are $15.00 each, with pleated 
bosoms—$17.00 


es AS) \ 


for $10.00 ready-to-wear. It is also possible 
to buy ready-to-wear knickers in light gabar- 
dines and mohairs. 
In the custom shops, there are novelties in 
summer materials such as cotton, worsted 
mixtures, fine checked linens and a variety 
of tropical weight materials in which a man 
may indulge his ideas of original combina- 
tions. Sketch No. 1, at the top of this page, 
illustrates the mode for combining fabrics. 
The jacket of brown Habridies homespun, 
which is a material so loosely woven that it 
is excellent for summer wear, is combined 
with brown 
cotton twillet 
knickers. 
The knick- 
ers might 
have_ been 
of cotton 
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C. The upper design is in red and white, an ex- 

tremely smart combination, the lower, in black 

and white with green spots. All of these designs 
come in other colours 
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D. Nothing in the shops for the early spring is more attractive and 
appropriate for summer wear than these wash print ties. Each design 
comes in the colours of your choice. These bow ties may be had 
for 75c—full four-in-hands $1.50 
worsted or fine check linen, or light weight i gy 
fawn coloured flannel and they would have | ’ a 4 
combined equally well with the brown home- (2) 
spun jacket. By the way, tan and fawn are WY 
very popular colours this season. Pearl gray 
is now second-in popularity to these shades. 
You will notice that we always describe 
knickers as being “full”. A knicker which 
is cut full, and falls well over the knee, is the 
smart knickerbocker. This cut of knicker is 
another detail in dress for which the Prince 
of Wales is responsible. He originated what 
is known in England as ‘Plus Fours’, the 
fullest possible knickerbocker compatible 
with a man’s build and proportion. 
Light weight golf stockings, examples of ‘ 
which we illustrated in the last two issues, er 
as well as in these pages, are a “wind-fall” Be 
for the sportsman. It is possible to get them = A seat cane of this 
‘ type is used in Eng- 
in all shades and mixtures. The two ex- and by the spectators a 
amples that we illustrate here, in H and K pi so oy —_ on 
(pages 84 and 85) are black and white, a  Gther cane of this type = 
combination which is always harmonious _ is shown opened out in ay 
with any other colours you choose to wear. J. Price, Stee Wh 
There are a great many golf stockings being 
shown in navy blue with the idea of combining blue flannel coats ; 
with white linen knickers and navy blue stockings as a change shi 
from the old combination of a blue jacket and white flannel slacks. nec 
Nowadays knickerbockers of various coloured materials are general- wit 
ly worn for country use in place of white flannel slacks which are tim 
not very practical because they soil so quickly. blu 
Note the colour of the socks illustrated with the shoes in F. G. L. or 
and M. They are very carefully selected from among the most not 
interesting offerings of the shops. The shoe models are also note- exa 
worthy. These and the wash print ties, illustrated in D and the bro 
silk and linen handkerchiefs illustrated in I, are the most attractive gre 
things we have seen in the New York shops this month. Wash to « 
3. Two button brown gabardine jacket, made skeleton lined. Brown cotton drill ties nae particularly fresh looking and effective. They “eh in such wm 
jodhpot trousers. Brown leather boots with buckle flap. Pale brown cheviot shirt a variety of designs and colours that any of your whims as to pin 
and collar. Green and brown tie. Greenish brown felt alpine hat. An excellent colour may be satisfied. A solid coloured shirt in blue, tan or gray For 
example of a riding kit for a spring morning in the park will beautifully off-set any one of these ties which are strong in he | 
UMM LULL “Lee WM Ut OLE ee ia 
rh fon ah adinaae 2 RNTNY 
; a ze © 
BAM 
F. A brown calf skin shoe with blunt tip and G. Black calf shoe with blunt toe and rubber H. Two tone red brown calf golf shoe, rubber 
rubber heel, of excellent shape, priced at only heel. Price, $7.00. Gray lisle sock with black soled. Price, $7.50. Light weight woollen stock- I 
$7.50. Champagne ribbed lisle sock, $3.50 and gray clock. Price, $3.50 ings, gray, black and white. Price, $4.50 r 
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I. Latest imported handkerchief of sheer silk and linen mixture in 

gay colour combinations such as blue and yellow, gray and pink, 

green and gray, with stripes of white and black marking the divisions 
of colour. They are very striking in effect. Price, $3.50 each 


pom -— CO]OUF and definite in design. They are suit- 
able for town or country wear. One of the 
newest things from Paris is this silk and 
linen handkerchief. It is very fine in quality 
and beautiful in colour. Blue and yellow, 
and pink and gray are the combinations. 
They are particularly attractive and gay ac- 
cented by black and white lines in the border. 
There is even more colour in this year’s dis- 
play for men than there was last season. 
The small geometrical design in shirting 
materials continues to be the smartest thing. 
On the first page of this article we have illus- 
trated five of the most choice of these, in the 
best quality of printed linens. Such mate- 
rials come in other colour combinations than 
the ones we have noted. Turn to the shop- 
ping page (page 86) and you will find three 
J. Another seat cane correctly cut models which come in a variety 
ams wo sit tee of solid colours and striped materials. They 
guard at the base is «are an excellent value. Solid coloured shirts 
a ges ate particularly smart. There is nothing 
When not in use the more effective than a gray shirt worn with a 
iggy iad a. gray suit, another shade of gray socks and 
Kcpeieges some very gay tie and handkerchief. A tan 
shirt is very smartly combined with a gray suit, gray socks and a 
necktie of brown and white, or brown and tan. Wear a blue shirt 
with a brown suit, or a blue shirt with a gray suit and at the same 
time a black and white checked tie. A blue shirt worn with a dark 
blue suit and a dark blue tie, is another good combination. Green 
or mauve should be more carefully combined. These colours do 
not suit everyone and are not harmonious with all colours. For 
example it is not usually effective to wear a mauve shirt with a 
brown suit. Green and brown are effectively combined, but a 
green shirt is not usually good with a blue suit. We do not wish 
to omit pink in this discussion on colour schemes, for it is a very 
smart colour at present for shirts. Red and white prints, or a 
pink shirting material are particularly smart with a blue suit. 
For every man a blue suit still remains the most becoming thing 
he can wear. It is equally becoming to both the dark and light 
man and is always a safe choice. 
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4. Single-breasted gray plaid flannel three button jacket. Full knickers, gray 
figured stockings, black shoes, full plain overhanging tongue. Soft shirt and collar 


of green. 


Green tie. 


Gray homespun cap. This an effective and at the same time 
conservative colour scheme 
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K. The useful smoked horse hide sport shoe with L. Copy in brown calf of the famous “Peel” shoe M. Brown calf brogue shape without perfora- 


tubber sole. Price, $7.00. Black and white mix- of London. Price, 


$7.00. 
ture light weight stocking. Price, $8.50 sock, white clock. 


Gold coloured lisle tions. Rubber heel. Price, $7.50. Gray green 
Price, $3.50 


lisle sock, white clock. Price, $3.50 
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N. We have 
talked about the 
coloured sport 
shirt until now it 
has arrived. This 
model comes in 
blue, gray and 
tan. Price, $5.00 
Wash tie, $1.50 
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Q. A smart two 
piece bathing suit 
of navy and 
white in the cor- 
rect cut. The 
trunks may be 
worn over the up- 
per and belt 
loops may be at- 
tached on request. © 

Price, $6.00 \ 
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O. A cheviot sport shirt in blue, 
pink, tan and mauve stripes on white. 
Price, $5.00. Note from the illustra- 
tion how neatly this collar opens for 
sport wear. The cravat is a tied- 
and-dyed foulard (cut two out of a 
square). In any colour combination, 
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P. A tan and 
white striped silk 
sport shirt with 
collar attached, 
Price, $8.50. Note 
the wash bow tie, 
same as illustrat- 
ed in foregoing 
page. Price, 75c 


R: This two 
piece bathing suit 
of heather mix- 
ture, either blue 
and brown, or 
green and brown 
has a silk stripe 
woven in the bor- 
der which is a 
new idea. Price, 








$7.50 
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S. A well tried and faithful lighter 
is this flint with plenty of extra 
cord. It never fails to work, even 
in the strongest wind. And coun- 








the knee. They are soft and thin for summer 
wear. In blue and white check or solid blue, 
price, $2.00 
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T. These shorts are cut full and well above Caan nnn 
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try life in the summer calls for it. 





Price, $1.50 \ 


If you care to buy any article iliustratcd in the Well Dressed Man Department, 
Vanity Fair will gladly tell you the manufacturer’s name or the dealer from whom 
it may be purchased. Simply indicate the article and the page on which it is pic- 
tured. If you prefer, Vanity Fair will buy it for you free of charge. Enclose 
your check drawn to the order of the Vanity Fair Publishing Company, 19 W. 
44th Street, New York City. 

















U. This novel reading glass, 
which is a great improvement 
on the model to be held in the 
hand, covers a page of your 
book and may be run up and 
down as you read without the 
strain of holding it. Price, 
$4.20 including postage 


Metropolitan Shopping Opportunities for Men 


Articles of Usefulness and Novelty in the Smartest Shops 
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CHILDREN LOVE GOOD SOUP 





Almost a whole meal! 
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CAMDEN, Nodes U.S.A: 





15 different vegetables 


nourishing cereals — rich beef broth 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup combines in each 
delightful plateful fifteen luscious vegetables, i 
hearty cereals, flavory herbs, and the invigorating bi 


essence of choicest beef. Each spoonful comes to ‘ita: il eq mali Meade i 
, you richly laden with delicious solid foods, blended on. it 
i with pure meat broth and tasty vegetable juices. And everything that’s sure to please. ! 





Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


Makes the best part of a luncheon — it is so 
nourishing and filling. At dinner you can easily 
reduce the number of your other dishes by serving it. 
There is so much rich, strengthening food in this 
Campbell’s Soup that it is used as a regular article 
of diet in millions of homes. Have it today. 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 


Campbtll. S: 


LOOK 79H THE RED AND WHITE LADS: 
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The man who puts 


the bubbles in it 


spree have perhaps noticed the sil- 
very bubbles in Clicquot Club 
Ginger Ale and that they stay in it a 
long time. 


“Putting in the bubbles” is an im- 
portant part of making Clicquot. The 
spring water, drawn from the bed-rock 
through aluminum pipes, is quite cold 
but not cold enough. 


By refrigeration, the temperature of 
the water is forced down almost to 
freezing. Then the water is carbonated. 
That’s what makes Clicquot so lively, 
so full of sparkle. 


Warmer water would not take the 
carbonation so well, nor would it hold 
it so long after the bottle is opened. 
So the man who puts the bubbles in 
Clicquot watches the thermometers 
and keeps the temperature just right. 


And every part of the making of 
Clicquot Club is just as carefully 
guarded. No ginger but real Jamaica 
ginger is used; only pure cane sugar 
sweetens it; and the happy blend of 
Clicquot is made with the addition of 
fruit juices. No wonder ‘‘they all 
like it.’’ 


Order Clicquot Club Ginger Ale by 
the case. Should you desire a change 
in flavors at times, you can get a mixed 
case with Ginger Ale, Sarsaparilla, 
Birch Beer and Root Beer. 


THE CLICQUOT CLUB COMPANY 
Millis, Mass., U.S. A. 


GbocandsGiore 
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war a... MEASURE 1S ve FLUIO OURCES 
: CLICQUOT SPRING WATER, SUGAR. JARAKA 
2 ONBLR, CAPSICUM, CARAMEL AND FRUIT FLAFORS 





A The Clicquot Club Co. Millis. Mess 


Ginger Ale 
Sarsaparilla 
Birch Beer 
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PHOTOGRAPH FROM JOHN J. IDE 


A Labourdette touring body on a British Sizaire-Berwick chassis. Note 

the small doors reached by steps and the mahogany deck. This car 

has extremely narrow rear seats to allow for the compartment which 
contains the disappearing top 


Motoring in Kurope 


Motorists Rebel Against Riviera Rates and 
the Paris Salon Outlook Dims 


By GERALD BISS 


ROM the Royal Automobile Club, 

which is the leading motoring or- 

ganization in England, comes the 
announcement that only a small pro- 
portion of the cars routed through its 
Touring Bureau to the south of France 
during the past two boom seasons, have 
gone down to the Riviera this year. 
Naturally, the royal wedding dislocated 
the plans of a great many people and 
interfered with numerous Continental 
motoring trips. The main fact, how- 
ever, is that a majority of the English 
motor travellers, and a great many 
Americans, who, during the last two 
years have taken their cars down to the 
south of France simply cannot this year 
afford to pay the exhorbitant and in- 
flated prices which are being demanded 
by the Riviera hotels, as the result of 
the last two seasons of extraordinary 
prosperity. Coastal hotels in England 
itself are feeling the depression and 
the shortage of motorists as never be- 
fore, and there is little doubt that the 
Riviera hotels, for the next year or 
two, at any rate, will have to make a 
big cut in their prices if they do not 
wish to lose a large slice of English 
custom—and American as well. 

Both in France and England there is 
considerable excitement over forthcom- 
ing motor shows, which is of impor- 
tance to the American automobile com- 
panies represented over here. At the 
time of writing, the Paris Salon appears 
to be in danger of falling through for 
this year. There is no getting away 
from the fact that, in the motor world 
in Europe, things are very bad. The 
consequence is that, rightly or wrongly, 
some manufacturers are endeavouring to 
curtail expenses in all sorts of ways. 


5 peo older firms among the French 
manufacturers are almost unani- 
mously against holding the Paris Salon 
this year on the ground that, as car 
styles are becoming more or less stan- 
dardized, there are not enough new 
designs and startling novelties being 
brought out to warrant the enormous 
expense of an exhibition. The younger 
and more energetic of the French in- 
dustry disagree entirely with this view, 
and are furious at the idea of omitting 
the greatest annual event in the motor- 
ing life of France. In fact, they go so 
far as to threaten, if the senior members 
manage to suppress the Salon, to hold 


an “outlaw” exhibition and to appeal 
to the government for help. 

One thing is certain—if the Paris 
Salon be discontinued, even for one 
year, it will contribute considerably to 
the consolidation on the part of Eng- 
land of the premier place in the Euro- 
pean automobile field, a place which 
she has already wrested from France 
mainly by the uninterrupted holding 
of splendid annual motor expositions. 

In England it is felt that, good times 
or bad, it would be absurd to sacrifice 
such an asset as the Olympia Show, 
when the purchasing public crowd to 
it in hundreds of thousands annually. 
Every show held at Olympia since the 
war has been a financial success. More. 
over, it is a wonderful collective adver- 
tisement for automobiling in general. 


AST month I indicated that the dis- 
content engendered by recent motor 
shows in London would probably dis- 
appear as a result of the proposed en- 
largement of the Olympia building. 
Since then the exhibitors who, by the 
ballot system, were forced to display 
their wares at the White City instead 
of at Olympia, have begun to doubt 
that a happy solution has been reached. 
It is extremely doubtful if the Olympia 
enlargement will be completed by show 
time and, when finished, it will prob- 
ably not prove adequate to accommo- 
date all applicants for show space. This 
will seriously affect a majority of the 
American firms exhibiting cars here, 
because, having entered the English 
market after the war, they were place 
under the necessity of exhibiting at the 
White City, which, although running 
concurrently with the Olympia Show, 
has not received the same amount of 
public patronage. ; 

A meeting has been held and a White 
City Exhibitors’ Association has been 
formed to protect their interests and 
to secure equal display rights for all. 
It is hoped that the situation w 
straighten itself out by fall, in order 
that European motoring may receive 
the great stimulus that a series of suc- 
cessful expositions produces. 

At the present time it is daily expect- 
ed in England that the Government 
Committee, which, for some months 
past; has been sitting upon the question 
of fresh motor legislation, will present 
a radical set of new motoring laws. 
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cAmerica’s 
most famous 


box of candy [iam oe 





Sampler invites you— 


—to an altogether unusual experience in sweets 


—to a candy package which reflects the quaint, odd 
beauty of the cross-stitch work of long ago 


—to an assortment of chocolates and confections 
quite unlike any other, because it offers in one 
package the favorite sweets from ten leading 
Whitman packages 


—to a delicious quality in sweets which has been 
famous ever since 1842 among people who ap- 
preciate candies of the better kind 


—to that “different” kind of candy package which 
has a special value, as a gift or when you enter- 
tain or when you wish, yourself, to enjoy sweets 
as good as they can be made 


The Sampler, Pleasure Island, Salmagundi and other Whitman packages may 
be had at that selected store near you which displays the sign Whitman 


eae 


c 
* 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
Sole makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 


New York Branch: 215 W. 33rd St. Chicago Branch: 1537 Michigan Ave., South 
San Francisco Branch: 449 Minna St. 
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R of course the new 
combination of golf 
ball supremacy 
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LOW & HUGHES 
GOLF SHOP, Ine. 


Sole Distributors 
New York City 







COUNTY GOLF COMPANY 
Manufacturers and Importers 
New York City 
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VANITY FAIR 





An excellent type of two-burner gasoline stove upon which a camping meal 
for several people can be cooked quickly and without odor or dirt 


Are You a Motor Gypsy? 


(Continued from page 79) 


munistic, you may follow the long 
streams of motor travelers and rub el- 
bows with your fellow men with a de- 
gree of democracy possible in no other 
way. Denver was probably -the first 
city in the United States to make pro- 
vision for the motor camper. She has 
now two splendid public camping parks, 
in the larger of which, Overland Park, 
a nightly attendance of five hundred 
camping cars from all parts of the 
country is not unusual during the sea- 
son. 


ONE of the great difficulties hitherto 
confronting the person desiring to 
get away from the crowded cities and 
turn his automobile into a rolling hotel 
has been ‘the securing of accurate in- 
formation on where to go, what to take 
and other questions of importance. 
This difficulty is disappearing rapidly 
with the growth of reliable sources of 
camping information, both public and 
commercial. Such organizations as the 
American Automobile Association, with 
350,000 members and affiliated with 
1600 automobile clubs, the Automobile 
Club of Southern California, with 36,- 
000 members, the Yellowstone Trail 
Association and other bodies whose 
function in life is to encourage motor 
travel, are prepared to help the motor 
gypsy with maps and information con- 
cerning routes and road conditions and 
in many other ways. State authorities 
who have the supervision of public pre- 
serves are only too glad to disseminate 
information about their facilities. The 
National Parks this year are preparing 
to receive many thousands of motor 
camping parties. In all these wonder- 
ful parks excellent provisions have been 
made so that the gasoline nomad can 
enjoy to the limit the immense public 
forests and open places. 

We have established close liaison 
with a considerable number of these 
sources of camping information and we 
shall be only too glad to help our read- 
ers with their problems. Simply tell us 
what part of the country you wish to 
visit, what cities you would like to see 
en route, and we shall ask the proper 
organization to send you advice con- 
cerning routes and road conditions. 

In the matter of vehicles, there are 
several methods of camping by automo- 


bile. The most popular, but not neces- 
sarily the best or easiest, is to carry all 
tents, bedding, cooking utensils and 
other paraphernalia in an ordinary tour- 
ing car or sedan. This necessitates the 
setting up and dismantling of tents at 
each stop. Another method is to haul 
an ordinary two-wheeled commercial 
trailer in which the camp impedimenta 
are placed, thus leaving the car free for 
the use of passengers. 

Another way of camping, and one 
which is growing rapidly, is through the 
use of a camping trailer. There are 
about twenty companies now manufac- 
turing these ingenious vehicles, all of 
which are more or less alike as to gen- 
eral principles but differ somewhat in 
details. All the camping trailers pro- 
vide sleeping accommodations for from 
four to six people on comfortable 
double beds. They range in price from 
$235 upwards and some of them con- 
tain elaborate stoves, clothes closets and 
other comforts. We shall be glad to 
send readers a list of camp trailer manu- 
facturers. 


Several. companies have been ot- 
ganized within the past year to build 
camp cars, or land yachts, on various 
chassis. One firm, for instance, builds 
a very complete and comfortable camp- 
ing body on Ford, Reo Speed Wagon 
and White 34 ton truck chassis. An- 
other makes very elaborate camp bodies 
on any chassis to order and is busy 
working out a comprehensive camp 
vehicle on a small, cheap chassis. We 
can send you a list of these concerns if 
you are interested. : 

The question of equipment is an im- 
portant one. The tastes of motor camp- 
ers vary so much that no two partis 
ever start out with exactly the same 
load of accessories. A vast majority of 
beginners carry infinitely too much. 
In fact, it is only through experiencé 
that one can learn what is necessary for 
his own particular requirements. 

We have made up a very complete 
list of suggestions for your convenience, 
covering clothing for plain camping a0 
various kinds of hunting and fishing, 
sleeping, shelter, cooking and _ eating, 
motor car necessities and miscellaneous 
articles. This list is infinitely larget 

(Continued on page 92) 
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he ps unalloyed joy in motoring 
is reserved for the woman who 
drives a Cadillac. 


With every mile of its swift, easy 
flight the conviction grows that hers 
is the unique and utterly enviable 
automobile experience. 


Where else could she secure the 
strong, silken power, the comfort, 
the distinguished and arresting beauty 
that so charm her in her Cadillac? 


Where duplicate its dependability, 
which makes continuous, extended 
enjoyment of motoring pleasures so 
definite and so serenely certain? 





Could any automobile be more 
responsive, more refreshingly easy 
to control and to drive? 


Is there any equal anywhere for the 
flawless performance, on the shopping 
trip or the vacation tour, that she 
knows is hers in the Cadillac? 


Every woman who has had even so 
much as a single ride in the Type 61 
Cadillac is unalterably convinced that 
it is the great motor car of the world. 


And when she becomes an owner, her 
delight in the Cadillac is quickened by 
the knowledge that all of her associates 
concur in acceptance of its leadership. 





CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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McCutcheon's 


Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Sts., N. Y. 


Where a Man Finds Accessories 
of Fine Correctness 


T no time are the resources of a man’s wardrobe 

so put to the test asover the week-end stay. The 

shirt he golfs in—the bathrobe he slips into after his 

shower—the hose he wears—these are the touches 

which place him as one who knows 

the niceties of dress or as one who 
simply wears clothes. 

In McCutcheon’s Department 
for Men the man of taste will find 
accessories that reflect discrimina- 
tion in dress to the most minute 
detail. 

Listed below are several articles 
which should be in the wardrobe 
of every man who takes just pride 
in his appearance. 


Viyella Flannel Bathrobes 


Distinction is apparent in their soft, 
light body; dark pearl buttons with an 
under button that keeps them fast—silk 
sewn buttonholes and seams. Striped in 
Blue and Grey, Rese and Grey, and Lav- 
ender and Grey. $16.50 


Leather Slippers 


Made of soft, grain leather—with backs 
that fold down, permitting then: to be 
packed flat. Red or Brown. $6.50 


English Silk Block Striped Pajamas 

An unusual grade of full bodied silk— 
the block stripe pattern is newest fash- 
ion, quite distinctive but not conspicu- 
ous. Colors are Blue, Lavender, and Rose. 
$19.50 


White Cheviot 
Golf Shirts 


For men who appreciate 
fine materials. Cut and sewn 
with the nicety of made-to- 
order shirts. Lap over cuffs, 
extra strong buttonholes. 
Your choice with or without 
button down collar $3.00 


Ribbed Cotton 
Golf Hose 


Comfortably cool for sum- 
mer wear— knitted to fit 
the calf and ankle so there’s 
no bagging or wrinkling. 
Dyed in distinctive shades 
to match homespun togs. 
$3.50 


To Out-of-Towners 


Men whom distance prevents from buying in New York will 
find our Service by Mail Department invaluable in keeping 
abreast of style changes in Neckties, Shirts, Socks and other 
accessories of dress. We will be glad to send complete details of 
any articles that interest you and will fill by return mail any 
requests forwarded. 


Established 


Registered 
1855 


Trade Mark 

















VANITY FAIR 


Are You a Motor Gypsy? 


(Continued from page 90) 


than would be necessary for any one 
camping party but may be varied to 
suit particular needs. We will also send 
lists of companies manufacturing or sell- 
ing camp stoves, tents, beds, eating out- 
fits and other necessities. 

It is a great advantage when motor 
touring to be a member of a motoring 
association or a recognized automobile 
club. This will place at your disposal 
all over the country the excellent in- 
formation bureaus maintained for the 
convenience of travellers with associa- 
tion or motor club affiliations and will 
assure your receiving assistance from a 
reliable organization in any city through- 
out the land. 

You will doubtless wish to visit many 
of the established camp sites during the 
course of your tour. A very complete 
camping manual which, besides giving 
other information, lists approximately 
1,100 of these public camping grounds, 
has been prepared by the American 
Automobile Association. This costs 
fifty cents a copy. We have a number 
of these on hand and will be glad to 
send them to readers upon receipt of 
the amount mentioned. 

For campers who wish to investigate 
the scenic beauties of New York State, 


| there is nothing better than a trip 
| through the beautiful public forests of 


the Adirondacks and Catskills. For in- 


| formation on this splendid territory, 


write to the Conservation Commission, 
Albany, N. Y. State in your letter the 
district you wish to visit and the Com- 
mission will send you the proper book- 
lets and maps with full information 
concerning routes, facilities, camp sites 
and regulations. 

For the person who is not yet an ex- 
perienced motor camper, nothing bet- 
ter has been written than The Motor 
Camping Book by Elon Jessup, pub- 
lished last summer. This book gives a 
vast quantity of practical information 
on the whole subject of motor camp- 
ing, including advice on equipment, 
cooking, sleeping, tents, road troubles 
and other relevant subjects. The cost 
of this splendid volume is $3, and we 
shall take pleasure in sending it to read- 


| ers upon receipt of that price. 





OTOR camping is not in any way 

“roughing it” unless you wish to 
make it so. With a little preliminary 
study, it can be made to produce abun- 
dant recreation, exercise and health with 
all of the comforts and many of the 
luxuries of home life. If you start out 
prepared for the various. kinds of 
weather and roads you will encounter, 
you should experience no great incon- 
venience. Much depends upon your 


attitude of mind. Automobile camping 
is exclusively for good sports and any- 
one who is not willing to do his share 
of the necessary work and put up with 
mishaps and _ discomforts 


the trivial 





which may arise, should not even cop. 
sider indulging in this pastime. 

There is much that the motor camper 
will learn in his first couple of lengthy 
trips. He will learn, for instance, that 
it does not pay to camp on private 
property without permission, nor to steal 
fruit, vegetables or other farm articles or 
to leave behind a messy looking camp 
site. These things cause the whole 
fraternity of motor campers to lose pres. 
tige and one party that acts this way 
casts discredit upon all who follow. He 
will learn that to buy eggs, milk, 
chickens and other fresh delicacies from 
farmers along the way creates good will 
and that the average farmer will have 
no objections to allowing the party to 
camp on his property if they do not 
cut down valuable trees for fire wood, 
pollute streams and ponds, start forest 
or grass fires or run around in untidy 
deshabille. All camp rubbish should be 
burned or buried and the camp site left 
as clean as it was before use. 


| nie and other insects are 
likely to be very troublesome if pro- 
tection against them is not provided for. 
There are a number of excellent insect 
repellants on the market which are 
worth their weight in platinum when 
you are sitting around the evening camp 
fire. When you go to bed at night it 
is best to put on more covers than seem 
necessary at the moment because sum- 
mer nights have a habit of turning cold 
and there is nothing more uncomfort- 
able than waking up half. frozen and 
nothing more disturbing to other sleep- 
ers than one member of the party thresh- 
ing around to find more bedclothes. It 
is particularly important to keep the 
feet dry and warm, not only at night 
but throughout the trip. 

Here is a little camping kink which 
has just come to my notice. If it is 
raining and all the available firewood is 
wet, or if you want to prepare a quick 
meal and your gasoline stove is packed 
away, simply bore a hole in the ground 
about six inches deep and two and a 
half to three inches across, with a broad 
stick. Put your grate over it or build 
a wind-break of stones around it. Pour 
a half pint of gasoline into the hole and 
touch it with a match. The result will 
be a flame about seven inches high, 
which will last for almost an hour and 
over which you can cook any camping 
dish. If you want more fires, simply 
bore more holes. 

One of the most important features 
of your camping trip is the car itself. 
No motorist should start off on a tour 
without making sure that his machine 
is in perfect condition for the trip. Go 
carefully over the lubrication, circulation 
and ignition systems. Put in new, clean 
oil and grease. Tighten all bolts, fan 
belt, oil springs and clean the whole car 
thoroughly, engine and all. 


A strong, light 
weight, roomy food 
basket, metal lined, 
with a compartment 
for holding ice—a 
very useful article on 
motor trips 
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FROM A GRAFLEX NEGATIVE MADE WITH KODAK ANASTIGMAT LENS f.4.5 


GRAFLEX 


The basic Graflex features are as valuable when making indoor portraits or slow snap-shots as when 
catching swift action scenes. The reflecting mirror shows a big, brilliant image of the subject, right side up. 
You know when the focus is sharp. You see what the view includes. High speed lens and efficient shutter 
facilitate proper exposure—especially if the lens is the Kodak Anastigmat /.4.5. 


Graflex catalog by mail or at your dealer’s. 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Folmer & Schwing Department Rochester, N.Y. 
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C @ELOTHING;)_) 
ntlemens Burnishing Goods, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 





Telephone —Murray Hill 8800 

















Clothing for the Tennis Player 
and the Golfer 


Flannel Trousers, Knickers, Special 
Shirts, Hosiery, Shoes 
Hats, Caps 
Shetland Sweaters, Personal 
Luggage 
Men’s and Boys’ Garments for 
Every requirement of Dress 


or Sporting Wear 
Ready-made or to Measure 


Send for “The Peripatetic Hazard” 
NEWPORT 


220 BELLEVUE AVENUE 


BOSTON 


TREMONTCOR. BOYLSTON 























VANITY FAIR 


Some of the Worst Bids at Bridge 


(Continued from page 82) 


While it is undoubtedly true that 
many times game may be won even 
with an alleged no-trumper against it, 
experience has shown that such cases 
are the exception, and that in the long 
run it will pay very large dividends to 
let no-trumpers alone. 

The reasons against overcalling no- 
trumpers when you have the lead are 
various. For one thing, you warn the 
no-trumper that there is a strong suit 
against him, and where’it is. You also 
give him a chance to get into a safer 
place, if he has one open to him. You 
are also gambling on your partner’s 
hand. If he has what you want to 
make game at your bid, you will prob- 
ably hurt the no-trumper more than 
your call is worth if played. 

The next two deals in the rubber 
were uneventful. The actress made 4 
odd and 30 aces on her deal, winning 
the first game of the rubber. The in- 
ventor’s wife won the second game on 
her own deal, with five odd in spades 
and four honours, and it was the lion 
hunter’s deal on the fifth game. This 
was the distribution: 





The Actress 

9 QJ 107 

@ 103 

© A832 The Inventor’s 
The Broker @ KJ 10 Wife 
9 962 Y 9 A4 
&@QJ92 A B & 874 
© 10974 > QJ6 
@ 84 @AQ952 
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The Lion Hunter 


The lion hunter bid no-trump, and 
the fourth hand asked for a spade lead, 
bidding two. This the dealer and the 
broker passed. The actress promptly 
went two no-trumps. 

This is undoubtedly one of the worst 
bids in the game, unless the bidder 
can make six or eight tricks on his 
own cards against any lead; because it 
is a blind bid. In assisting a no- 
trumper, you do not know what you 
are assisting. When one assists hearts 
or spades, it is clear that the original 
caller is strong in hearts or spades; but 
there is no telling what these alleged 
no-trumpers are strong in. 

When a no-trumper is overcalled on 
the right by an ask for a lead, as in 
this case, if he wants his partner to 
bid he will double. If he passes, he 
does not want his partner to bid un- 
less he has a game hand in a take out. 

If the partner can stop the adverse 
suit twice, and quickly, and has some- 
thing outside in the way of quick tricks, 
the proper call is to double, leaving the 
no-trumper to go on if he thinks fit, 
without any increase in the contract. 
Failing these. stoppers, the proper bid 
is any suit strong enough to offset the 
suit called by the player on the left. 
This may aid the no-trumper to go 
back, if it stops the adversary’s suit. 

Had the actress doubled the two- 
spade bid, the result would have been 
to set that contract for 300 points. As 
it was, the no-trumper could not pos- 
sibly make more than two by cards, 
which result fully justified the promise 
made by the ask; that if a spade were 
led, the game could be saved. Nothing 
can stop four spades and the ace of 
hearts from registering. With aces 
easy at no-trump, 318 points were 
sacrificed to win 20. 

On the next deal that stock broker 
went out and won the rubber with 
four odd and four honours in hearts. 
On adding up the score, it was found 


that he and his partner had won a 
rubber of one thousand points, or ten 
dollars. Having kept the scores that 
should have been made, I found that 
the rubber should not have been worth 
anything to either side, as the actress 
and her partner would have had a 
score of 404 against 423, although they 
lost the rubber. 

The only set in the game should have 
been the doubled ask for a spade lead, 
This did not come off, as the oppor- 
tunity was missed. On the other hand, 
the two sets, one of 300 and one of 
400, should never have happened. Add 
these up and you have 1000 points, 


Answer to the May Problem 


This was the distribution in Problem 
XXXVI, given last month. 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y 
and Z want seven tricks. This is how 
they get them: 

Z leads the queen of clubs. The ten 
will not solve, although it looks attrac- 
tive, because it gives B an opportunity 
to discard a diamond later. A plays 
the smaller club, and Y discards his 
four of diamonds. Z now leads the 
queen of diamonds, A covers and Y 
trumps. 

Y leads the interior spade, the queen 
or jack. If B does not put on the king, 
Z will get rid of his losing club, and 
Y will continue with a small spade, 
after having made one spade trick. The 
second spade Z will trump with the ten, 
and by leading the jack and five of 
trumps will force B to lose two spade 
tricks. 

If B puts the king of spades on the 
first spade lead, Z trumps with the 
ten; leads the jack and five, and forces 
B to lose three spade tricks, the club 
discard taking place later. 

The false solution is for Z to lead 
two rounds of clubs, allowing Y to 
trump the second round with the king 
of hearts, B discarding a small spade, so 
as to keep a diamond to lead later, or 
discarding a diamond, so as to give A 
a tenace position over Z. 

After trumping the second club, if 
Y tries the lead of the interior spade, 
B puts the king right on, and Z cannot 
afford to trump with the ten and lead 
the jack and then the losing trump, be- 
cause A gets a diamond trick if B has 
kept a diamond. If B has a diamond, 
Z must trump with the five and lead 
the two winning trumps. 

Now, when Z leads a small diamond, 
if A puts on the ace he loses both nine 
and seven. If A passes up the dia- 
mond to B’s jack, Y will win two spade 
tricks. This is the variation that 
prompts the diamond discard by B; 
but the problem can still be solved, ap- 
parently, by Z’s trumping high and 
leading the low trump. Many persons 
got this solution. 

But it is unsound, because B can de- 
feat it by under-trumping Y on the 
second round of clubs. This forces 2 
to trump the spade with the small heart 
and lead both his winning trumps 10 
exhaust A. While Z is pulling A’ 
trumps, B gets rid of the jack of dit 
monds, and A makes two diamonds. 
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Service that Reaches 


Around the World 


W YORK CENTRAL traffic 
is nation-wide and world-wide 
in origin and destination. 


Over these 15,000 miles of railway 
are carried day after day one-tenth 
of all the rail-borne commerce of the 
country—products of an infinite vari- 
ety moving from the great producing 
sections into the markets of the world. 


Commerce naturally follows this 
east-and-west artery—the route of 
the Twentieth Century Limited— 
because it is the water-level route 
from the Mississippi Valley to the 
Atlantic seaboard through the heart 
of industrial America, and one of the 
world’s great highways of trade. 










VY NEW YORK 

(CENTR AL) 
For the convenience of shippers Sa 
and travelers, New York Central 
serviceoffices are established through- 
out the world. In the United States 


TRAFFIC OFFICES 
In Off-Line Cities 


Birmingham 
representatives of the freight and Dallas 
passenger departments are located in Davenport 
seventeen cities off the Lines; while Dv 
abroad the American Express Com- ima 
pany represents the New York Cen- __ piitwaukee 
tral Lines in forty-four of the princi- Minneapolis 
pal capitals and ports of Europe, Memphis 


New Haven 
New Orleans 
Oklahoma City 


South America and Asia. 
Back of each of these traffic repre- 


sentatives are the resources of a great Gmehe 

A . Philadelphia 
railroad system, constantly seeking St. Paul 
to maintain the highest standards of — gan Francisco 
public service. Seattle 
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VANITY FAIR 


Soul Perfume 


(Continued from page 55) 


feet girlishly in the air. She suddenly 
sobers, as she looks into Wo Sing’s 
eyes. 

Close-up of Lilly and Wo Sing look- 
ing steadfastly into each other’s eyes. 

Title: Each Human Heart in its 
Swift Brief Journey A-down the 
Years, Longs for Love and the Sweet 
Dreams of Love. All Life, However 
Lowly, is Ever A-thrill With the Mys- 
terious Tender Passion. 

Tableau: Two ducks standing on 
the edge of a pond, facing each other, 
and with their bills together. (If it is 
impossible to get two ducks to stand 
thus without fighting, make a double- 
exposure, using the same duck for both 
“shots”.) 


TILe: Thus Two Lonely Human 
Hearts Came Face to Face... . 

Tableau: A reproduction of Millet’s 
Angelus. 

Scene 16: Wo Sing bashfully takes 
Lilly’s soiled clothes. 

Close-up of Wo Sing making out the 
ticket. (He uses a real Chinese brush, 
dips it in real Chinese ink, and writes 
down a real Chinese hieroglyphic, so 
that if there are any real Chinese 
laundrymen in the audience, they will 
at once recognize it.) 

Scene 17: Wo Sing tears the ticket 
in two, and hands half to Lilly. 

Close-up of Lilly’s face registering 
emotion. 

Close-up of Wo Sing’s face registering 
ditto. 

Tableau: Symbolic representation of 
two bleeding hearts, pierced by an 
arrow. 

Title: Wiéilly-nilly, Like a Thief in 
the Night, Cometh Fate; and no Man 
Knoweth Whither, Whence or Why. 

Tableau: Reproduction of an etch- 
ing of Rheims Cathedral. 


TITLE: Lilly’s Guardian, Chow Fu 
—a Notorious Tongman and Assassin 
—Chances to Pass Wo Sing’s Laundry 
at this Fatal Moment. 

Close-up of Chow Fu’s vicious, 
angry face pressed against the laundry 
window. 

Scene 18: Chow Fu hides in an ash- 
can until Lilly has departed, and then 
enters the laundry. He leaps at Wo 
Sing’s throat, and a terrific mélée 
which ends with Chow Fu 


| drawing a large carving knife and stab- 


| 





bing his antagonist. 

Close-up of the wound. 

Title: And in the Meantime Love 
Dreams On, Building its Gossamer 
Castles Amid the Stars. 

Scene 19: Lilly sits in her attic, 
gazing rapturously out of the window. 
At her feet are a litter of kittens, a 
fox terrior, an airedale and two mon- 
grels. 

Close-up of kittens, fox terrier, air- 
dale and mongrels. 


ITLE: And Then 
Scene 20: Chow Fu enters, leering 
diabolically. He approaches Lilly and 
gloatingly tells her of his recent mis- 
understanding with Wo Sing, toying 
the while with the still bloody carving 


knife. 

Close-up: Lilly’s face, registering 
horror and disgust (Dissolve into— 

Tableau: Cut-back to Lower 
Regions. 

Scene 21: Lilly leaps up frantically 


and grabbing a poker from the hearth 


proceeds to brain Chow Fu. She then 
dashes out. 
Scene 22: Interior of laundry. Lilly 


rushes in and kneels beside the body of 
Wo Sing. 

Scene 23: Picture of a flower-pot 
containing a single white lily. A claw- 


like, symbolic hand reaches forth and 
snaps the stem. The lily falls over and 
withers. 

Close-up of Lilly weeping. 

Scene 24: Lilly spies the Buddha, 
and snatching it to her, runs out, think. 
ing Wo Sing dead. 

Tableau: A huge heart, showing 
jagged crack through centre. 

Title: The flowers in the garden 
perish without the warmth of the sun; 
and the human flowers in the Garden 
of Life perish without the warmth of 
Love. 


CENE 25: Lilly racing distractedly 

down the street. 

Scene 26: An East River dock. Lilly 
rushes to the edge of the dock, and 
leaps into the water. 

Title: But ’twas not thus written on 
the Scroll of Life. Fate—the implacable, 
the mysterious, the preordained—again 
takes a hand in Lilly’s affairs. 

Scene 27: A policeman, strolling by, 
catches sight of Lilly in the water as she 
rises for the third and the last time, 
and diving in, drags her back upon the 
dock. 

Close-up of Lilly slowly opening her 
eyes. (Iris out.) 

Title: And Fate—the preordained, 
the implacable, the mysterious—also 
takes a hand in Wo Sing’s affairs. 
(Fade out, and Iris in on— 

Scene 28: A hospital ward. In one 
of the beds lies Wo Sing heavily ban- 
daged and pale. (Iris out.) 

Title: And with the passing of the 
goodly years .... (Fade out, and Iris 
in on— 


CENE 29: A _ luxurious drawing- 

room. At the inlaid, gold-mounted 
grand piano sits Lilly. She is thorough- 
ly Americanized according to the movie 
formula. She wears a poke-bonnet, a 
Basque waist, a bell-shaped skirt with 
flounces, and black lace mittens. After 
striking a few notes coyly with one 
finger, she skips girlishly to the window 
and looks out. What she sees evidently 
pleases her, for she claps her hands, 
jumps up and down, does a series of 
kittenish dance steps, swings her legs 
back and forth, spins around a couple 
of times, and again jumps up and down. 
At this moment Wo Sing enters. He, 
too, is thoroughly Americanized. Suc- 
cess in the laundry business has made 
him a rich man. He is dressed like a 
fashionable cinema actor on his way to 
the Lambs’ Club. His pig-tail is gone, 
and his pomaded hair glistens like a 
mirror. He is smoking a cigarette in 
a ten-inch, jewelled holder. 

Close-up of cigarette holder. 


CENE 30: An elaborate nursery, 
which looks like a Fifth-avenue toy- 
shop at holiday time. Two children— 
aged two, and three,—appear, one at 
a time, dressed like child actors 4 la 
Cupid. They sit down on an enormous 
bear-skin rug and begin playing. 
Close-up of each child. 
Scene 31: Lilly and Wo Sing appear 
in the doorway, their arms about each 
other, and stand there smiling beatl- 


fically down upon their progeny. 
(Fade into— 
Title: And thus we learn the great 


Lesson of Love—that each cloud has its 
silver lining, that all things work oui 
for the best, that the darkest hour 
just before the dawn, and that while 


there’s life there’s hope. (Dissolve 
into— 
Tableau: A reproduction of 


Raphael’s Sistine Madonna. Slowly the 
two Wo Sing children dissolve into the 
two cherubs at the base of Raphael's 
masterpiece. 

THE END. 
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DISTINCTION DEMANDS 
BOTH QUALITY AND STYLE 





Sry Le in stationery is a matter of de- 
| signing, but distinction goes back of 
| the designing to the paper itself. 

| Back of the unquestioned style of 
| Crane’s Writing Papers is the quality 
of the paper, a quality assured by the 
Crane Mills where paper making has 
been a fine art for one hundred and 
twenty years. 





EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 


NEW YORK = PITTSFIELD, MASS, 


Crane 5 
Writing Papers 
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The new five quire box in which 
Crane’s Writing Papers are 
packed has sheets and envelopes 
proportioned to avoid Waste. A 
convenience in buying and a sav- 
ing, particularly when the station- 
ery is engraved, 
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Crane’s Linen Lawn offers a 
style for each individual taste— 
cach smart and correct. 




















Caroline DeLancey’s Desk Book, 
Will set you right on any little 
points you may have forgotten re- 
garding invitation forms, visiting 
cards, etc. A copy, with usable 
samples of Crane’s Linen Lawn, 
will be mailed to you for 60 cents. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Pastry Cook’s Golden Crown 


(Continued from page 50) 


a weak stomach and ordered a liquid 
diet. Two months I lived on milk and 
liquids. I lost eleven pounds. Then 
I went to another doctor. He sent me 
to this sanitarium.” 

“And do you feel better now?” 

“Yes, much better. I’m only al- 
lowed to have white. meats, malted milk 
and vegetables. After rfieals, medicine. 
Every afternoon a steam bath. At 
night cold compresses on the stomach. 
I haven’t been able to sleep lately, that 
is why I get a rub-down with wet 
sheets this time of day. And before 
luncheon I must take a thirty minute 
walk up a ten per cent. grade.” 

“And does that help you?” 

“Yes, especially the rub-down. They 
wrap your body in damp sheets and 
rub it thoroughly. On your head they 
put a cooling apparatus. I have five 
children, you see, and I must do every- 
thing to be cured. After the rub-down 
I sometimes think it would have been 
wiser if I had said nothing to her at 
all. One must learn to make the best 
of things. After something has hap- 
pened you can’t alter it. The only thing 
I can’t get used to is the malted milk. 
Yesterday I cried for a half hour on 
account of the malted milk. Did she 
have to go driving with Vadasz? Do 
they love each other as much as that?” 

He gulped a little, as if something 
choked him, and turned away to enter 
the big bath hall. I remained sitting on 
my cot for a while, looking after him. 


The room in which I sat was dim, but 
the bath hall was aglow with clear gold. 
en sunshine that streamed through the 
skylight. I saw a smiling attendant 
take hold of the pastry-cook. For a 
moment his thin, undernourished body 
gleamed under the glass roof, then sud. 
denly they had covered it with a wet, 
clinging sheet. On his head they placed 
a glittering crown of brass through 
which cold water rotated. The sun 
shone on the brass crown and on the 
sheet which was draped in ample folds 
to his feet. It was as if the pastry-cook 
were wearing a crown of gold and a 
robe of shimmering white. His face 
was contorted, for he was weeping, but 
he could not rub his eyes because his 
hands were imprisoned under the sheet; 
wherefore he turned his head sideways 
to keep the tears from rolling into his 
mouth. The attendant dried his eyes, 

“Mustn’t cry,” he admonished him, 
“Cheer up!” 

My pastry-cook smiled sorrowfully, 
The attendant began to rub him. And, 
watching from my shadowy corner, it 
seemed to me that those relentless 
sinewy hands were the buffeting hands 
of fate to which the pastry-cook had 
hopelessly, disconsolately, patiently re- 
signed himself. And the picture I can’t 
forget is when the attendant knelt down 
to clasp his feet; and the pastry-cook 
stood gaunt, snow-white, with the gold. 
en crown on his head, looking down at 
him with a forgiving, melancholy smile, 


Knock Wood 


(Continued from page 57) 


“T know,” says the Only Woman in 
Black. “Once I ordered a_ green 
créme de menthe just to look at. I 
dislike the taste of it, but it’s such a 
beautiful colour. Everybody tried to 
make me drink it; and when I wouldn’t 
drink it, they tried to make me _ give 
it to them to drink. But I insisted on 
sending it away untouched and every- 
body thought me crazy.” 

“Quite so,” says the Man with the 
Wrong Kind of Tie. “People have a 
superstition that everything has its 
own particular use, and that it’s not to 
be put to any other use. They believe 
that all flowers are beautiful and all 
vegetables ugly, a pink carnation aes- 
thetically preferable to a purple cab- 
bage, the black desk-telephone with its 
long green stem necessarily less grace- 
ful than anything at all made out of 
glass in Bohemia. The older we grow, 
the less chance we have of really see- 
ing a thing when we look at it; what 
we see is a composite of all the opinions 
we have ever formed about it. That, of 
course, is experience. It is also, how- 
ever, hardening of the aesthetic arteries. 

“But there are certain superstitions 
which have influence over our eco- 
nomic and political, as well as over 
our esthetic life. Take, for instance, 
the current and deep-rooted opinion 
that ‘children are dear little things.’ 

“There are just about as many un- 
pleasant, peevish, cowardly, self-seek- 
ing, low-browed, bullet-headed, shifty- 
eyed, frog-chinned, treacherous little 
liars in the world today,” he continued, 
gazing mildly about the table, “as 
there will be unpleasant, peevish, etc., 
etc., etc., etc., etc., middle-sized liars 
in the world thirty years from today. 
A few more,” he added sardonically. 

“The only thing about a child which 
gives it superiority over an adult is 
that it can travel for half-fare. 

“But of course if the world is to be 
continuously, or even—which God for- 
bid !—increasingly wel! populated it is 
important that people sould look upon 


children as dear little things. Other 
wise the temptation might conceivably 
become criminally great, after a few 
months of watchful feeding and rear. 
ing to cut off summarily, in the interest 
of civilization, the next generation’s 
perfectly legitimate quota of invalids, 
idiots, and first-class second-story men. 

“Now consider, if you please, the 
fatuous and scarcely less common 
credo that ‘old age is beautiful.’ Old 
age is intrinsically more beautiful than 
youth only if ashes are intrinsically 
more beautiful than fire. Old people 
are gentle and forbearing for one of 
three reasons: because it is to their 
advantage to be gentle and forbearing; 
because they are too helpless to be 
otherwise, or because they have always 
had gentleness and forbearance in 
their natures. 

“There are people in our acquaintance 
today who are hot-tempered, witty, 
unconventional, determined, and pas 
sionate. Subtract from these qualities 
the fire which is their motive force. 
In thirty years these same people will 
be irritable, silly, pig-headed and lewd. 

“For you may say what you will, an 
old man is his own ashes. As the 
twig was bent, so the tree grew, $0 
the log burned, and so the ashes lie. 
And nothing is in the ashes that was 
not in the log, saving the perfectly 
negative qualities of pallor, impotence, 
and chill.” 

“There is a shifting and a stirring 
about the table. The guests are ul 
easy; they do not know precisely why. 
But they vaguely suspect in their midst 
the obscene presence of Poetry. 

“Oh, please don’t let’s talk of old 
age!” cries the Woman Whose Place & 
in her Neighbor's Home. “If theres 
anything in the world more distressing 
to contemplate than one’s past, it § 
one’s future!” 

Everybody smiles gratefully. My 
Hostess rises. We twitch at ou 
chiffons, adjust our shoulder-straps and 
slink fawning from the room. 
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Time to Re-tire? 
(Buy Fisk) } 
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There’s Extra Value in Fisk Tires 


HE only time a lower price is more for less. Because Fisk Cord 
a real inducement to a wise’ Tires show contrasting values in 
buyer is when compari- pss me] +_—CSIZ, Strength, resiliency 
son proves the price to | %x3:;—rsePiy Reto’ |... in| and appearance when 


30 x 344—Six-Ply Non-Skid Clincher Cord 17.85 
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There’s a Fisk Tire of extra value in every size for car, truck or speed wagon 
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Somebody misses 
nearly every train 


There may be a dozen rea- 
sons why a dozen people 
miss trains. Their watches 
are not always to blame. 
But the main reason is that 
railroad trains maintain 
schedules and leave on time 
because railroad men do 
carry accurate watches. 

The rule is that the 8:02 
train leaves at 8:02, and if 
a passenger depends upon a 
watch which is a minute or 
two slow it is almost a cer- 
tainty that the train is lost. 

Railroad men must have 
accurate watches. Their 
work is governed by rigid 
time schedules. 

The average man in busi- 
ness needs accurate time to 
keep up with the intensive 





man at Long Island 
Station, Pennsylvania 
Terminal, New York, 
carries a Hamilton 
Watch which for 17 
years has given Sati;- 
factory service. 


demands of modern busi- 
ness. 

You can get “railroad ac- 
curacy” inaHamilton Watch 
and have a watch that you 
can be as proud of for its 
beauty of appearance as for 
its accuracy. 

You can see illustrations 
of the regular Hamilton 
models in a booklet, “The 
Timekeeper,” which we will 
gladly send to you if you 
will write for it. There are 
beautiful wrist watches for 
women and thin models for 
men. Each model is de- 
scribed and priced. 

Hamilton Watches range 
in price from $40 to $200; 
movements alone, $22 (in 
Canada, $25) and up. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY, Lancaster, Pa., U.S. A. 


Everyman’s watcherailroad accuracy with beauty 
Write for descriptive booklet. 





CThe Watch of Railroad Accuracy 


Bamilton Patch! 


W. H. Govey, Gate- 
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VANITY FAIR 


English Dialect 


(Continued from page 53) 


heard it sounded in a city, and only 
on one occasion have I heard it sounded 
in the country, where an old-fashioned 
fisherman, with whom I used to go 
sailing, would sometimes say “hacci- 
dent” when he meant “accident.” This 
man’s younger brother never misplaced 
the / at all in this way, though he often 
elided it where it ought to have been 
sounded. The ik is more likely to be 
dropped than sounded because of the 
natural laziness of most people over 
language. As many errors of pronun- 
ciation are due to slovenliness and in- 
dolence as are due to illiteracy, and it 
is far easier to omit the 4 from a word 
than to sound it. A considerable effort 
is necessary in order to sound the h 
in words where there is no such letter, 
and this fact, apart altogether from the 
results of compulsory education, makes 
it unlikely that Mr. Williams heard any- 
one in England saying “Hi” for “I” and 
“Hamerica” for “America.” Let those 
who doubt this statement read aloud 
this sentence from the first of the quo- 
tations I have made from Mr. Williams’ 
book: 

“With wot ye’ve done in Hamerica, 
yell get on fine ‘ere’ and then say 
whether or not my argument seems 
sound. 


The Scotchman as Cockney 


R. Williams’ inability to listen 

accurately is made plain in the 
chapters on Glasgow in which he makes 
Scotsmen drop their h’s. No Scotsman, 
born and reared and educated in Scot- 
land, ever dropped an h in his life. The 
habit of dropping the / is a purely 
English one. No Irishman or Scotsman 
shares it in any degree. I have read 
stories by American authors in which 
Irishmen figure—Irishmen living in 
Ireland, mark you, not Irishmen born 
or reared in Bermondsey or Liverpool 
—and are made to drop their k's when- 
ever they open their mouths! Mr. 
Williams not only makes Scotsmen 
drop their h’s, but actually makes them 
use the Cockney accent. He makes a 
Glasgow woman say “chawnce” for 
“chance,” and “byby” for “baby,” and 
“sye” for “say,” and drop her h’s pro- 
fusely! He puts this Cockney pronun- 
ciation into the mouth of every work- 
ing-man and woman he _ encounters 
throughout the country, whether in 
Wales, in the north of England or in 
Scotland, and I have no doubt that if 
he had gone to Ireland, he would have 


made the people of Cork and Dublin 
and Belfast use it, too. No one in 
England pronounces “baby” as “byby” 
or “say” as “sye” outside London ang 
the county of Essex. A Scotswoman 
would probably say “babby” or “babe. 
by” or ‘wee chile” or “wean” when 
speaking of her infant, but would never, 
never say “byby.” Mr. Williams eyi. 
dently got confused with the variety of 
dialects he heard during his three 
months’ stay in England, and the 
result of his confusion is a bastard dia. 
lect, composed of bits of all of them, 
but untrue to any one of them. Take. 
for instance, the word “pound.” Mr. 
Williams invariably makes all his work. 
ing people pronounce it “poon’” which 
is how a Scotsman pronounces it. The 
costermonger in Whitechapel, _ the 
smelter in Swansea, the labourer jn 
Middlesbrough, the collier in Barnsley, 
all of these people, according to Mr. 
Williams, pronounce the word “pound” 
exactly as the Scotsman pronounces 
it! But that is not the fact, anymore 
than the pronunciation of a man in 
New Orleans exactly resembles the 
pronunciation of a man in Boston. The 
Scots say “poon’” or “poond,” the 
Northern English say “pun’,” the Mid. 


land and Southern English say “poun’” 


and _ the 
“pahnd.” 

All of us are inclined to make Mr, 
Williams’ mistake. His attempt to re- 
produce the dialects of England and 
Scotland are not any more ludicrous 
than the attempts made by some Eng- 
lish writers to reproduce the dialects of 
America. A popular novel will fix a 
dialect in the careless mind, and people 
will continue to believe that men and 
women speak in that particular fashion 
long after they have ceased to do so. 
Until I went to America, I believed 
that all negroes spoke like the char- 
acters in Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Mr. John 
Drinkwater clearly thought so, too, 
when he wrote Abraham Lincoln. | 
expected to hear a negro saying some- 
thing like “Yaas, massa, dat am so!” 
when he meant, “Yes, sir, that is so!” 
I daresay there are many negroes in 
America who do speak in that way, in 
fact, Mr. T. S. Stribling’s notable story, 
Birthright, makes this plain. But all 
negroes do not do so, and perhaps the 
most correct English I heard during my 
short visit to the United States two 
years ago came from the mouth of a 
red-cap in Boston! 


Cockney says “pahn’” or 


The Dead Man’s Encore 


(Continued from page 70) 


string. In that, to be sure, we could 
hardly claim to find any comment on 
the essential character of the rdle. But 
we have at least perfect naturalness, 
perfect composure, and perfect illusion. 
Rover does not act dog. He is dog. 
This is not an argument for no illu- 
sion in acting. I am not talking here 
about the presentational in acting, or 
of those theories that remove from act- 
ing all imitation of nature, and stylize 
it into some abstract manner. That is 
another discussion. And whether we 


‘ decide that realistic acting, like realistic 


painting, is to have a lower or a higher 
place of excellence, is not the point 
here. Nor that acting must be either 
of one school or another. What I am 
saying is that most people are badly 
muddled when they come to a theory of 
acting, compared to their theory of 
other arts. And that as surely as in 
painting or music, acting must be judged 
as a translation from the actuality into 
art. Always translation, never reality, 


it has its own divine geometry, as all 
art must have, its pattern, its luminosity 
and its own kind of truth. 

And this point has to be said, and 
said, and said, to get things straight for 
people. The actual presence of the hu- 
man beings on the stage who convey 
the art to them, puts them off the 
track; everything has so real an aspect 
that they begin to think they know all 
about it, that they are judges and ctl 
tics heaven-born. But that only means 
that a certain immediacy is one of the 
perilous aspects of acting. People are 
no better judges of the art of acting 
than they are of other arts, music, 
painting, architecture; all of which are 
separate countries whose dialects must 
be learned. 

And this whole question may beat 
on why Chaliapin at the end of Bork 
always made such a point of coming 
back without his make-up, to show ¥ 
in what measure Boris had only a real- 
ity in art. 
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liaPohene 


THE LATEST CREATION 
ei WANT eR 
PER-UMER_OL MNCL 


Already the choice of ultra 
discerning Parisiennes and of 
most Americans who visit Paris 
—La Boheme may now be 
had in the better shops in this 
country. 




















In exclusive French packings of 
softly tinted Parisian tan. 
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PERFUME $150 $250$ 600 


FACE POWER $150 
TALC 50% ey 75 %corass 
LIP STICK 50¢ 


ACU JEAN\ eS 


Toilec Water . $4.00 
Brilliantine (solid) 1.00 
Poudre Compact 1.00 


Bath Salts... 1.25 
Boudoir Patties 3.50 
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$132 if strung with gut 
The Dayton Steel 


Racquet is distributed 
by A. G. Spalding & 





Bros., Wright & 
Ditson, Wright & 


Ditson-Victor Co., 
and Alex Taylor & 
Co., and can be ob- 
tained in any store 
where their goods 
are sold. 
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THE DAYTON STEEL RACQUET COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio 





acquet 


PATENTS PENDING iN THE UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


OU can now buy a TENNIS 

RacgueEt that will not warp or 
break, that requires no press, is unaffected 
by climatic changes—can be used in the 
rain—stored in an exceedingly dry or 
damp place for an indefinite period with- 
out deteriorating in the least. 


The Dayton Steel Racquet has a 
steel frame and is strung with resilient 
steel strings. It is made in standard 
weights with standard wooden handles, 
and is perfectly balanced. 


The steel frame, smaller in cross 
section than a wooden frame, offers much 
less resistance to the air, and is much 
easier to control than the ordinary 
racquet. 


Invented by William A. Larned 


The Dayton Steel Racquet is the 
invention of William A. Larned, seven 
times national champion. It is the result 
of more than 20 years’ experience and 
has the enthusiastic approval of all who 
have used it. 





Whether you have been paying more 
or less than ten dollars for tennis 
racquets, you will find the Dayton Steel 
Racquet more satisfactory and more 
economical than any racquet you have 
ever used. Write for booklet. 














VANITY FAIR 


Tell Your Troubles to the Editor 


(Continued from page 49) 


But the line that my talent finds 
closest to its heart—my real art—is chair 
and table tumbling. After studying the 
greatest chair and table tumblers for 
seven years, and making experiments 


| for four years more, I invented the 


now world famous Belintza Reel, Flop, 
Bounce, and Splash Eccentric Tumble 
Stunt, in which I climb blindfolded to 
the top of three tables and four chairs 
pyramided on each other, deliberately 


| lose my balance, flop dewn on a rein- 


forced spring bed, bounce six feet in 
the air, turn two complete somer- 
saults and land in a tub of prepared 


| water. 





Now, Mr. Editor, I want to tell your 
readers, who I can tell from the quality 
of the magazine are all high class folks 
and can appreciate real genius, that I 
alone am the inventor of this stunt, 
and that when they see it fraudulently 
and dishonourably pulled by one Lester 
P. Gratz, of the so-called team of 
Gratz and Repinsky, it is nothing less 
than the theft of the creation of my 
brain. I hope and believe that your 
readers, if they should see this rank 
imitation of my great stunt, will show 
their sense of justice and hatred of 
fakers by WALKING OUT on the 
Gratz-Repinsky combination. 

Thanking you for your valuable 
space in a just cause, I am, 

Indignantly yours, 
Georce E. BELINTzA. 

P.S. By the way, if you should 
look in the records of the U. S. Patent 
Office you will find that I am also 
the sole inventor of the puff waffle. 


EAR Sir: 

I am just a farmer boy from Niles, 
Mich., and come to the Big City in 
January to make good. To get edu- 
cated for success I took a correspon- 
dence course in watch-making as I 
heard they was a lot of clocks needed 
fixing in New York. Well, I had hardly 
been here a month when I developed 
such a bad case of fisherman’s eye from 
looking at the flappers on Fifth Avenue 
that now I can’t even see the hands on 
a Big Ben. How can I cure this? 

(Some very obstinate cases of 
fisherman’s eye have been cured by 
wearing common horse blinders and 
smoked glasses, but perhaps the best 
thing for you to do is to follow the 
famous advice of Voltaire: “Young 
man go west (to Niles, Mich.,) and 
cultivate your garden.”) 


EAR Gentlemen: 
We are twin debutantes who both 
came out this year and we are going 


| big with the Junior League and knock 


the Montmartre for a cuckoo clock 
every Sat. night. But mother always 
insists on going with us. She is really 
a good sport and holds her liquor 
beautifully but she looks like Carrie 





Nation. What can we do about it? 
Signed, Neck and Necx, 


Great Neck, Long Island. 


(I think your mother sounds fine, }f 
you will furnish me with the Scotch 
I will take her off your hands any 
night.) 


Y Dear Mr. Paramore: 

I am a young man twenty-two 
years old and considered good looking 
by my friends. For four years I have 
been keeping company with a gif 
friend two years my junior and love her 
dearly. I have taken her to the movies 
nearly every Saturday night with q 
milkshake afterwards, and have often 
gone with her to our Social Club 
dances, accompanied by my Aunt 
Selma. Now, Mr. Editor, a little bone. 
rimmed runt from Macdougal Alley 
has come between us. He takes her 
down to a place in Greenwich Village 
called The Saffron Emu and talks to her 
about a bird named Nitsky and another 
called Milly St. Edna until twelve 
o’clock, which has me and her folks 
near distracted, us being church people 
and brought up careful. Last Sat. he 
loaned her a book by this Guy é 
Mossepant that I once kept between 
the covers of the third reader, and gave 
her some kind of a foreign drink that 
she boasted went down like liquid nail- 
files and took twenty (20) grains of 
asperin to cure the hangover of. Now, 
Mr. Editor, am I to stand by and see 


‘my girl chum get all corrupted by art 


and risky novels, or does a decent job 
in Bloomingdale’s wicker dept. and the 
morals it takes to stay there, mean 
nothing no more in these United States? 
I want to know! 

Signed, RicotT THINKING. 


(Indeed a job in Bloomingdale's 
wicker dept. does mean _ something 
these days, and I am sure you belong 
there. Forget about this foolish gitl 
who has shown herself to be unworthy 
of the love of strong, clean, wholesome 
manhood by breaking one of her coun- 
try’s laws and disregarding the high 
ideals set for her by her parents. No 
doubt she has been reading some of 
these cheap, flashy authors like F. 
Scott Fitzgerald and Donald Ogden 
Stewart, and thinks it is “smart” to 
imitate the unladylike, racy ways of 
“society flappers”’ and “Bohemians.” 
Just you keep plugging cheerfully along 
with your wicker work and some day 
you ‘will meet the right girl. She may 
not “go in” for high art and literature; 
she may even wear thick glasses and 
flannel petticoats, but you will know 
that she is a real womanly woman, fit 
to be the mother of your children. Why 
not confide in your Aunt Selma? I’m 
sure she knows some girls who are the 
right kind.) 
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Only Frigidaire can give you 
| Frigidaire Service 


RIGIDAIRE, the electric refrigerator, 

embodies all the advantages of a modern 
cold storage plant, simplified and built to 
operate in the modern home without at- 
tention and at a very small cost. 


It maintains a constant temperature in the 
food compartment where fruit, vegetables 
and meat can be kept for a surprisingly 
long time in delightful condition. 


Its freezing compartment affords a means of 
supplying ice for table use and of freezing 
dainty ices, mousses, sherbets and desserts. 


With all its advantages, FRIGIDAIRE 
actually costs less to operate than the aver- 
age cost of ice. 


Such economy is the result of expert en- 
gineering. It would not be possible unless 
FRIGIDAIRE were built as a complete 
unit with the cabinet designed, insulated 
and ventilated to exactly fit the capacity 
of the refrigerating mechanism. 


It has given to thousands of home owners 
complete freedom from the annoyances 
that have always been associated with the 
use of ice and can be installed with the 
absolute assurance that it will prove itself 
an economy and a source of constant sat- 
isfaction. 


FRIGIDAIRE is now on display in the 
show rooms of all Delco-Light distribu- 
tors. A descriptive booklet will be sent 
to you on request. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 


* Dept. V.F.7 Dayton, Ohio ¥¢ 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation , 


we 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Royal and Ancient Game 


(Continued from page 77) 


imported all the paraphernalia, and they 
had their tournaments, and their tro- 
phies, and queer-sounding words rolled 
trippingly off their tongues. It is a 
pleasant period to dwell upon. A game 
played among a small group of people 
can have a social, friendly air unknown 
to more popular pastimes. The pres- 
ent day golfers owe them a debt that 
can never be paid. We can say that we 
admire their work, and I am afraid that 
they would object to the word. 

From the idle rich the game passed 
largely into the hands of the great mid- 
dle class—professional and business men 
who sought health. They knew that 
they needed something out of doors, and 
not too strenuous, to counteract the 
long hours spent in offices and counting 
rooms. They liked the royal idea, too, 
and the exclusiveness, and imitated both 
at discreet distances. General public in- 
terest and curiosity began to be aroused. 
Part of it spent itself in ridicule, but an- 
other part wondered if there might not 
be some thing in it. How few, after all, 
are the games for middle-aged men! 
And it did not take long to discover 
that golf was about the only game that 
met the needs of those no longer in their 
first youth. And it was also discovered 
that the new game was specially suited 
to many, young or old, who did not 
care for the other games. Psychologi- 
cally it belonged to certain people. 

When it had reached the hardworking 
professional man,:and the many men of 
moderate means then golf could be said 
to have arrived. But this was merely 
a step from a pleasant, but insecure 
spot, to solid ground. From a fad golf 
was becoming .™” institution and the 
quality of the game itself was improv- 
ing. Scores grew better, and the 19th 
hole was not so overwhelmingly import- 
ant. Some of these golfers had sons 
who played more or less, and some of 
them played well; for, with notably few 
exceptions, the good golfer must be 
caught young, and he must take his 
game seriously. 


Increasing Interest 


Y the time golf was well established 

in the middle class, which no good 
American acknowledges to exist, the 
great general public was becoming in- 
terested, and it said:—‘Our public parks 
provide other games for the people, 
why not golf?” And when they had 
said this often enough the first munici- 
pal links was laid out, and when it was 
repeated a few more times other mu- 
nicipal links appeared until now, they 
are stretched across the continent from 
New York to San Francisco, and every 
public course throughout the country is 
thronged from morning to night; and 
morning in such case usually means long 
before sunrise. 

“Ah! the rabble!” says a private club 
member with a little shrug. No, my 
friend, not exactly. Demos is there of 
course, but in Jackson park in Chicago, 
University professors, undergraduates, 
and many other interesting people of 
small means, and best of all the boys 
from every class. It is on these munici- 
pal courses—I would like to prophesy— 
that the boys are now playing who are 
destined to be our future champions. 
If we but consider awhile and put our 
ear closely to the ground we can receive 
an important message from the munici- 
pal links. 

Gently and quietly the game has in- 
sinuated itself into the affections of the 
American people. It has been discov- 
ered that there are many to whom the 
game of golf was better suited, than 


the other long popular games. Not all 
of us would care for a lifetime of base. 
ball or tennis. It is a matter of psy. 
chology. 

There are other signposts to be read. 
The little towns scattered all over the 
middle west have their golf courses, 
Not long ago a wholesale clothier said: 
“Do you know what I am sending to 
the smaller towns?” And he answered 
his own query, “Golf Clothes!” 


Municipal Golf Courses 


ONSIDER the following list of 

municipal golf courses in the West: 
Chicago has eight, with one under con- 
struction, and the suburban towns of 
Winnetka, Glencoe and Evanston have 
one each; Elgin, Illinois has one; 
Springfield, Illinois has two; Rockford, 
Illinois, has two; and Peoria, has one; 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has one; Cleveland, 
one; Toledo, two; Indianapolis, In- 
diana, has three; South Bend, one; and 
Ft. Wayne, one; Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
one; Buffalo, N. Y., has one; Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, has one; Racine, 
one; Des Moines, Iowa, three; Omaha, 
Nebraska, three; Minneapolis, Minn., 
two; St. Paul, one; Louisville, Kentucky, 
one; Memphis, Tennessee, two; Atlanta, 
Georgia, one; Kansas City, one; New 
Orleans, one; San Antonio, Texas, one; 
St. Louis, two; Seattle, Washington, 
one; San Francisco, one; Los Angeles, 
one. This is a fairly accurate, but not 
quite complete list. I have played on 
most of the courses and some of them 
are very well laid out. I have missed 
many of the smaller towns but those I 
have given indicate the great change 
that has come about. I am not very 
familiar with Eastern municipal courses 
but I think that it is probable that there 
is more free golf in the city of Chicago 
than in the whole country East of the 
Alleghanies. 

Jackson Park is our best course; it is 
eighteen holes, and accommodates about 
100,000 players a season. It has few 
bunkers or difficulties, but it requires 
good straight play. The handicap of 
the public links is that the courses are 
built for speed of play. But in Lincoln 
Park there is as difficult a nine-hole 
course as I have ever seen. The winds 
from Lake Michigan sweep across this 
course which is so heavy that one must 
carry all the way. The newer courses 
in this district are being built with un- 
dulated greens and more difficulties. All 
these municipal courses are kept in ex- 
cellent condition, and the players are 
improving greatly. 

I have been interested at the appear- 
ance and good showing of public links 
golfers at the National the last few 
years. At Roslyn in 1920 young Har- 
mon after very good golf almost de- 
feated the then National champion; his 
only trouble seemed to be lack of tourn- 
ament experience. Jimmie Manion can 
make any of us sit up and take notice, 
and Bocken Camp is another fine St. 
Louis, public links player who made 2 
good showing in 1921. To that same 
event Chandler Egan brought a team 
from Seattle, and most of that team 
was from municipal links, and an un- 
usually good team it was. 

Now that the public links are s0 
greatly improved we can look for great 
improvement in the game of the golfers 
who play upon them. Some of them 
can be expected every year at the Na- 
tional, and they will go far. Ten years 
from now we shall know fully what it 
means. There is no room for them in 
professional life and no desire on their 
part to take it up. We are a great 
Democracy. 
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You will not need 
one of these Valves in 


your contemplated 
home, hotel or apart~ 
ment, but 


You will need 


many Valves and Fittings 
from the line of 20,000 articles 


which we make or distribute 
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through the heating and plumbing 


trade 


ABERDEEN, S. D. 
ABERDEEN. WASH. 
ALBANY. N.Y. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
AURORA, ILL. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
BILLINGS, MONT. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
BOSTON. MASS. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
CAMDEN, N. J. 

CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


We are manufacturers of about 20,000 articles, includ- 
ing Valves, Pipe-Fittings and Steam Specialties made of 
brass, iron, ferrosteel, cast steel and forged steel, in all sizes, 
for all pressures, and all purposes; Sanitary Equipment 
for buildings of all kinds and sizes; and are distributors 
through the trade, of pipe, heating and plumbing materials. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
*CLEVELAND, OHIO 
DAVENPORT IOWA 
* DENVER, COLO. 
DES MOINES. IOWA 
DETROIT, MICH. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
*ERIE, PA. 
*EVANSVILLE, IND. 
FARGO, N. D. 
*FRESNO, CAL. 
*eT. WAYNE, IND. 
*GALESBURG., ILL. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
GREAT FALLS. MONT. 


HARLEM, N.Y. 
HARTFORD. CONN. 
INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 


THERE IS A NEARBY CRANE BRANCH OR 
OFFICE* TO GIVE YOU CRANE SERVICE 


* JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
* JOPLIN, MO. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN. 

LEWISTON. IDAHO 

LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 

LIMA, OHIO 
*LINCOLN, NEB. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
*LOWELL, MASS. 
*MADISON, WIS. 

MANKATO, MINN. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


*MOBILE. ALA. 
MUSKOGEE, OKLA. 
*NASHVILLE, TENN. 


CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION 
19-25 WEST 44TH ST.. NEW YORK 
30! BRANNAN ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


MONTREAL (HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS), CALGARY, HALIFAX, 
LONDON, OTTAWA, REGINA, TORONTO, VANCOUVER, WINNIPEG 


CRANE CoO. 


836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


VALVES - PIPE FITTINGS 
SANITARY FIXTURES 


CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS 
23 W.441THST.and 22 W.45TH ST., NEW YORK 
1105-1107 BOARDWALK, ATLANTIC CITY 


To which the public is cordially invited 
WORKS: CHICAGO: BRIDGEPORT: BIRMINGHAM 


CRANE, timitep 















*NEW HAVEN. CONN. 
**NEW LONDON, CONN. 
“NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
NEWARK, N. J 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
*NORFOLK, VA. 
OAKLAND, CAL. 
OGDEN, UTAH 


OKLAHOMA CITY,OKLA. 


OMAHA, NEB. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
*PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
POCATELLO, IDAHO 
*PORTLAND, ME. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


HAMILTON, 


*EDMONTON, *QUEBEC. *SHERBROOKE, *ST.JOHN, *VICTORIA, *SYDNEY,N. S. W. 


*PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
READING, PA. 


RENO, NEV. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 

*SAGINAW, MICH. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


*SAN JOSE, CAL. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
*SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
*SHREVEPORT, LA. 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
*SOUTH BEND, IND. 
*SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





SPOKANE, WASH. 
*STAMFORD, CONN. 
*sT. JOSEPH, MO. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

SYRACUSE, N.Y. 

TACOMA, WASH. 

TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
*TOPEKA, KAN. 

TULSA, OKLA. 
¥UTICA. N.Y. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
*WATERBURY, CONN. 

WATERTOWN, S. D. 

WICHITA, KAN. 
*WILKES-BARRE, PA. 

WINONA, MINN. 
*WORCESTER, MASS. 


CRANE-BENNETT. LTD. 


45-51 LEMAN ST., LONDON. E.1I., ENG. 


*eiRMINGHAM 
*Leeps 


*¥6LASGOW 


*MANCHESTER 
*¥CARDIFF 
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Gives Every Golfer 
Equal Opportunity 


Experts say that out of each 
hundred hickory shafts now 
produced there are not more | 













than two or three of first qual- 
ity. Who gets these two or 
three first quality shafts? 
What about the other 
ninety-seven golfers? 
Then too, good hickory is 
growing scarcer every 
day. 
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NOTICE: Basic and Supplementary Patent covering 
Steel Golf Shafts are controlled exclusively by us. 

















































VERY Bristol Steel Golf Shaft is equal to first 
quality hickory. It is lighter than hickory. It 
makes a better balanced club in that it places the weight 
lower. The Bristol Steel Golf Shaft retains the same 
“whip” in all kinds of weather. It is rust proof, not 
affected by salt air. It is unquestionably more durable 
and stronger. 


Get one new club equipped with the Bristol Steel 
Golf Shaft from your “Pro” or have him fit a Bristol 
Steel Golf Shaft to one of your old heads. Try this 
one club. You will like it. 


Professionals: Write for Di- 
e rections for Fitting Bristol Steel 
Golf Shafts to old heads. Let 
us tell you about this important 
source of revenue. 


ROL 
Steel Fishing Rods 

If you like fishing, you 
want the best rod. You will 
want a Bristol Steel Fishing 
Rod. There is a style for 
every kind of game fishing. 
Every one is guaranteed to 
satisfy in every respect. 

To make your fishing 
equipment complete get a 
Meek and Blue Grass Reel 
and a supply of Kingfisher 
Silk Fishing Lines. 

No. 11 Cork Handle 
“Bristol” all-around Fishing 
Rod, 8 ft. 6 in. long, re- 
tails for $6.50. No. 27 Full 
Jeweled Bait Casting Rod 
retails for $12.00. These 
can be purchased from your 
dealer or they will be sent 
you direct by us post paid 
upon receipt of price. 

Bristol, Meek and King- 
fisher Catalogs mailed free 
on request. 


Golf Shops and Sporting 
Goods Dealers: The Bristol 
Steel Golf Shaft is having a big 
demand throughout the country. 
Write today for information. 


Golfers: Write for descrip- 
tive literature and give us the 
name of your club and pro- 
fessional. 


Golf Clubs fitted with Bristol 
Steel Golf Shafts can be sup- 
plied by The Crawford, Mc- 
Gregor and Canby Co., Dayton, 
Ohio, and The Hillerich and 
Bradsby Co., Louisville, Ky. 


The Horton Mfg. Co. 
861 Horton St. Bristol, Conn. 
How the Bristol Steet 


Golf Shaft is Attached 
to the Iron head 













How the Bristol Steel 
Golf Shaft is Attached 
to the Wooden head 





VANITY FAIR 


Guillaume Apollinaire 


(Continued from page 59) 


little in Rhénanes, Heine; the Verlaine 
of Fétes Gallantes, in Crépuscule; the 
earlier Mallarmé in Le Vent Nocturne 
and Clair de Lune. All have a light, 
gracious brilliance; they are the work of 
a man whose hand was fortunate, to 
whose fingers all sorts of materials re- 
sponded, and who seems to have done 
everything with a smiling ease, an infan- 
tile self-satisfaction at his own ability to 
do a lovely trick and compose a silken 
fantasy of words. One feels the con- 
jurer, too, in the more capricious por- 
tions of his prose; the wild and absurd 
excursions of fancy in Le poéte assassiné 
and La femme assise, with their mar- 
vellous descriptions of impossible robes, 
made of feathers, mirrors, live birds; 
of impossible machines for suppressing 
time; of impossible religious crowd- 
ecstasies and impossible banquets and 
ceremonies among the Mormons. Apol- 
linaire has chosen as his device the words 
J’émerveille; and enchant he did; and 
not merely with fantastic descriptions. 
There is the most delicious of flavours 
in his descriptions of the bohéme in 
the Montparnasse district before the 
war, made in the course of La femme 
assise. All the nostalgia for the old 
ways and the café de la Rotonde which 
must have assailed poor Apollinaire in 
the trenches is squeezed into those bright 
pages with their description of the cos- 
tumes of the DeLaunay pair at Bullier; 
into the description of the talk of the 
debardeurs at the opera ball; into the 
sly notes on the “cette vie qu’ animaient 
Vart, Vamour, la danse @ Bullier et le 
cinéma”, scattered through all the amaz- 
ing and dislocated prose. Remarks 
about a street in Auteuil, about public 
libraries seen in various cities, Petro- 
grad, Neuchatel, New York, about the 
origin of certain superstitions among 
soldiers, quite dryly made, nevertheless 
thrill one as a story might. And styles 
are juggled, three or four in La femme 
assise; and drunken ribald comments 
passed, in Le poéte assassiné, on the state 
of the arts in the years before the war; 
scenes of drinking and eating and 
wenching set down with light and 
Rabelaisian gusto; a whole showcase of 
surprising and merry things. 


“Calligrammes” 


OF his literary inventions, however, 
calligrammatic poetry reveals best 
the man’s awakened state to the mate- 
rials in his environment, his own re- 
searchful and experimental attitude on 
life. In this form, Apollinaire was at- 
tempting to make the medium of print 
itself become part of the communication 
of the written word. From everything 
in the world he got sensations; from 
the blocks of print in books and news- 
papers, too; and it suddenly had come 
to him that the spaces on the page, the 
black and white of letters and paper, 
might be made expressive, also. The 
verbal image is notoriously a feeble one. 
The poet is under a handicap when 
competing with painter or musician in 
the rendering of a sensation; for he has 
to rely largely on memory, which is 
pale; the clang of words themselves is 
not strong; while painter and musician 
act directly and freshly on the retina 
and the ear-drum. So Apollinaire de- 
cided to assist the verbal image by one 
actually pictured by the array of print. 
Anch’io son pittore was the cry; he be- 
gan composing these sorts of halfpoems, 
half pictures. A poem about rain was 
printed to represent the long streaks of 
rain-water pouring down the sky to 
earth; a poem about a watch repre- 
sented a watch; one about a cravat was 
arranged as a picture of a neck-tie. Of 
course, the idea did not originate with 
Apollinaire. If one turns over a vol- 


ume of the poems of old George Her. 
bert, one will find certain of the ritual. 
istic pieces, The Table for example, 
printed as “calligrammes”. Baroque 
age always calls to baroque age. And 
Mallarmé, in Le coup de dés, was tinker. 
ing with the space left by the printed 
words, striving to use them construc- 
tively. Nor was Apollinaire’ entirely 
successful in his experiment. There is 
no doubt that the difficulty of reading 
the words arranged in zigzags and 
spirals takes away a great deal of the 
pleasure given by the form. Apollinaire, 
too, seemed to realize that only certain 
poems lent themselves to the alli- 
gramme; he himself to the end com- 
posed lyrics in regular and in free verse, 
as well as in the semi-pictural form, 
Still, the idea has been adopted by other 
poets, Cocteau and Blaise Cendrars; 
and there is no doubt the next decades 
will see literature making increased use 
of the ready ally indicated to it by 
Apollinaire. 


The Expression of a Time 


T was the café-life of Paris that as- 

sisted this charming existence by sup 
plying a soil nourishing to it. There is 
always something of a public life in 
progress in the artistic tribe there. The 
Parisian moves in groups. Every new 
phase of art during the last century has 
been a group-expression: romanticism, 
naturalism, symbolism, impressionism, 
cubism, dadaism. Points of view, 
world-visions, are developed there quite 
vividly by intercourse; the self-distrust 
of the workers in New York, the jeal- 
ousy, the preoccupation with the ques- 
tion of “greatness”, does not exist there 
sufficiently virulently to make stimulat- 
ing interchange a rarity. And it was 
easier for Apollinaire to make an art 
of life for himself in such an atmos- 
phere, to develop his gift for inter- 
course to the verge of genius, than it 
would have been in one where no ter- 
rain lay inviting. And yet, a man of 
Apollinaire’s cast would have lived his 
life in any environment much as he 
lived it there; France, after all, was only 
his country by adoption. He was born 
of Polish parents in Monaco and bap- 
tized in Rome; his father, it is said, 
being a high dignitary of the church. 
Had he been born in New York in- 
stead, he would, one is sure, have dis- 
covered myriad ways of amusing him- 
self in this heavy place, have found 
spots to eat and drink and laugh and 
talk and see and dream; have invented 
about him a really gay and spiritual 
city, and still made poems and written 
mad tales. Certainly, the trenches did 
not make him less a poet. He managed 
to do brilliant lyrics while in training. 
He remained the poet in the trenches 
unostentatiously. He even managed to 
print or hectograph a booklet of “cal- 
ligrammes” on the fighting line: on the 
title-page of Case d’Armons we read 
“La ire édition, a 25 exemplaires, a été 
polygraphiée sur papier quadrillé, 4 
Vencre violette, au moyen de gellatine, 


a la batterie de tir, 145me batterie, 38me . 


Régiment d’artillerie de campagne, de- 
vant V’ennemi, et le tirage a été achievé- 
le 17 juin 1915.” 

For Apollinaire possessed the perfect 
adjustability of the born poet. He 
would have found himself much at home 
in any environment into which he 
would have been born, whether it 
would have been one of pampas and 
herds and lonely hamlets, or one of con- 
crete, newspapers, war and steel. He 
would have synchronized with any vital 
rhythm whether the time had been spa- 
cious, calm and slow, or, as was that of 
Paris of the age of the war, hectic, 
weary and shrill. For in any age and 

(Continued on page 108) 
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verse, Winton Four-PassENGER Sport Car 


MOTOR car beautiful to look upon, the New Winton Six intensifies 
cades every coveted quality that in the past has won high respect for the 
te MI | Winton wherever people of discrimination forgather. Owners find in it quali- 
ties so individual that their car becomes part of their personality. 


= | Hl New WINTON SIX 


The eModel 40 is a new model with all the refinements and developments of a new model— 
yet priced $1200 less than the preceding Winton. 


cism, ' Tourinc $3400 Roapster $3400 Sport Tourinc $3600 Victoria $4000 4-Pass. Sepan $4450 Limousine $4450 Limousine Sepan $4700 
f. o. b. factory 


i 3 THE WINTON COMPANY - CLEVELAND 
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(Auxiliary seats face forward—Mountings all polished brass) 
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The Blue Radio 


New—More Durable— | 
and Longer in Flight | -15€ 


The new 1922 Blue mat will prove as 
great a sensation as the first Radio, which 
outclassed all other American balls. 


Greater durability has resulted from the 
particular care taken in seasoning. 


Longer flight comes from the new con- 
struction in center. 


Made to conform to size and weight 
regulations, the Blue Radio is admirably 
adapted to tournament players as well as 

ordinary golfers. 


Other Wanamaker Golf Balls 








MYSTERY—75c, is the ball with 
which George Duncan and Abe 
Mitchell made three of their 
lowest rounds on their American 
tour—66’s. 

DIANA—75e, is the new ball for 
women—lighter, but far-carry- 
ing and true. 

RED FLASH—65c, said by Dun- 


can to be “the best putting ball 
I have seen. Its center of grav- 
ity must he perfect.” 


TAPLOW—S5e, “floater"—ior both 


men and women. 


SILVER KING—$1l. The famous 
British-made ball which Abe 
Mitchell says is the “greatest 
ball in the world”’—fits ALL 
golfiers—Blue Silver King for 
hard hitters: red for moderate 
hitters. 














George Duncan and Abe Mitchell after playing in the open cham- 
pionship may be booked for matches from July 16th to October 
25th. For bookings write to John G, Anderson, care 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


NEW YORK 


Sole National wholesale distributors of SILVER KING golf balls, 
and our own exclusive group, coveriug the requirements of every 
type of golfer. 


























VANITY FAIR 


Guillaume Apollinaire 


(Continued from page 106) 


in any spot he would have quite simply 
accepted the thing here; have shaped 
for himself an expressive, interpretative 
function. In any place, in Athens or 
New York, in jail or in a Ceylonese 
jungle, he would in some fashion have 
succeeded in making himself an integral 
portion of the thing that was moving; 
have pierced, with the aid of imagina- 
tion, the local crust and reached through 
it the universal. Whatever was about 
him, quinqueremes or telephones or 
bars, would in some way have been 
made to serve his purpose, to provide 
him objects through which he might feel 
and think, to satisfy the inborn need for 
harmony. No preconception of what 
the poet’s life should be; no particular 
worry whether what he was doing in his 
day was at all related and commen- 
surable with what Isaiah had done in 
his, or Greco or Cézanne or Beethoven 
in theirs, would have stopped him and 
hampered him and made him change 
his mind. What he would have ab- 
sorbed from books and what he would 
have absorbed from personal intercourse 
would have interplayed and become ac- 
tive, would have become much as they 
are in Apollinaire’s fanciful prose. What 
he would have been and what he would 
have done would have taken on the 
timbre of an age, and been different 
from the stuffs made in any other time. 
But they would also have spoken to all 
other times, and revealed, no matter 
kow slight their weight, to some degree, 
times to each other and to themselves. 

And Apollinaire will speak his own 
hectic, shattered time to curious men. 
Somehow, despite their slightness, his 
writings are vibrant with the rhythm of 
the years before the war and the war- 
years themselves; they are like clothes 
that retain the aroma of cigars long 
since burnt to ashes. The man gave 
the best of himself, perhaps, in his talk; 
there appears, also, to have been an 
Apollinaire who never quite got himself 
expressed on paper, and whom none but 
a few persons knew. Much of his writ- 
ing was hackwork; La fin de Babylon, 
for example, was done for an editor who 
had some illustrations he was eager to 
use, and needed a text. And yet, even 
fairly negligently composed work of his 


The Great 


is informed, somehow, with the mer. 
curiality of his mind; his writings were 
really by-products of his life, and there. 
fore breathe. And other times will see 
again in bits of Apollinaire’s the state 
of mind of literary men in a day which 
seemed unneedful of them, and found 
in the men of science their priests. (Or, 
they will trace in the really beautify 
war-poems of Calligrammes the states 
of mind of the soldiers who went eyes 
open into the battle: first, the chival. 
eresque attitude— 


J’en ai pris mon parti, Rouveyre 
Et monté sur mon grand cheval 
Je vais bientét partir en guerre 
Sans pitié chaste et Voeil sévére 
Comme ces guerriers qu’Epinal 


Vendait Images populaires 
Que Georgin gravait dans les bois 
Ou sont-ils ce beaux militaires 
Soldats passés Ou sont les guerres 
Ou sont les guerres d’autrefois. 

then, the years of 
Ulysse que de jours pour rentrer dans 

Ithaque! 


last, the complete pyrrhonism of La 
Femme Assise, the state of mind of 
those who have acquiesced in a hated 
task and found themselves believing in 
consequence that nothing is of any im- 
portance, that all facts are equally triv- 
ial and unrelated, and nothing worth a 
moment of intensity. And, no doubt. 
at moments there will come to every 
reader the glamour of a life of letters 
enormously enjoyed, a life of letters 
danced rather more than mourned 
through. There will define itself for a 
moment again the stout radiant figure 
of Guillaume Apollinaire as he was 
when he flaunted the banner of cubism, 
and let his drunken fancy reel rather 
more than note down laboriously facts; 
and hectographed poems behind the 
lines and led his cortége of desirous 
ones through the boulevards. There 
will sing again for a moment a poem 
of the sort of the best of poems; a life 
lived out, a human figure irradiated by 
imagination, a flowering chestnut stand- 
ing fine in asphalt and among city 
blocks. And through touch of it, poe- 
try cannot but spread stiffer its wing. 


Jazz Trial 


(Continued from page 61) 


she faced the jury-box and said in a 
clear voice: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I have jazzed 
both in public and private ever since 
the craze started. It is now waning; 
other forms of dancing are taking its 
place, but I can assure you that I have 
never found in it anything but a help- 
ful form of exercise, a physical and men- 
tal relaxation. I wish I could indicate 
more clearly how beneficial this may be, 
but without a partner . . . Ah, how do 
you do! ...we met at Montmartre, 
did we not?” 

One of the younger jurors had leaped 
out of the pen. As he did so Miss 
Zambino dropped her long cloak dis- 
closing the bare neck and shoulders oi 
evening attire; an instant later, to the 
soft rhythm of the lawyer’s ukulele they 
were jazzing daintily in the small inclo- 
sure before the bench. 

“T object,” shrieked Matron Grundy. 
“She is influencing the Juror.” 

“Objection sustained,” said His Hon- 
our, with a sigh of disappointment. 

The defense witnesses were called in 
in quick succession and an imposing 
array they were, a Health Commission- 
er, a noted Physician, a Psychologist, 
a Banker, one and all agreeing that 
Jazz was a delightful, harmless crea- 
ture, and that they were united in 


their support of anything that made 
for human happiness. The jury was 
immensely bucked up. Even Judge 
Morril) looked happy when he charged 
them. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen, you will now 
consider the evidence as presented to 
you. You have heard the charges and 
the evidence. It is for you to decide. 
You will now go out,—and don’t come 
back.” 

The Jury are still out. ; 

This is the great trial of Jazz. She is 
still at large, losing to be sure, a certain 
amount of her popularity, as is inevi- 
table, but still found in certain localities. 
If she disappears entirely the Reformers 
will say they have killed her or driven 
her away. 

But will they be down-hearted? 

Never. For, as I said, when one re- 
form is apparently accomplished an- 
other will surely spring up to take its 
place. Already we have those dreadful 
moving picture affairs! 

But an even worse thing is going on. 
The young girls and children of our 
schools are going about with their 
goloshes all unbuttoned, actually flap- 
ping in the breeze! This is leading t0 
all sorts pf evils. The world is sure to 
go to hell as rapidly as progress—? 
goloshes—can be made. 
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TUXEDO ROYAL 
ELECTRIC SMOKING SET 


can easily be installed with invisible wiring from the storage 
battery by owner or garageman. It has a metal body and may 
be had with nickel, silver plate or sterling silver trimming, 
covered with real morocco leather or leather of a shade to 
match interior of car. The one shown above, No. 400, with 
nickel trimming and morocco cover, $25. Others up to $65. 


Cigar Case Y O U R S 
Pressing Pris 
ame Electric F O R A TI D Y C A R 
Cigarette Lighter and a 


COMFORTABLE SMOKE 


This neat, compact smoking set holds cigarettes and 
cigars in quantity and places every smoking need 
within easy reach of you and your guests. No fum- 
bling for matches—no struggle with the wind—no 
untidy ash and butt problem—no fire risk. 

The Tuxedo Royal contains the Cigarette Ejector. 
Press the button and up comes a cigarette from a 
clean, dust-proof magazine. It also contains the 
Cuno Electric Lighter. To light, draw the lighter 
up to cigarette, cigar or pipe. By the time it ar- 
rives it will contain a red-hot light, which cools 
the minute the lighter is released. Also has ash tray. 


Write direct to us if your 
dealer is not supplied. 


THE LYONS MFG. CO. 
342-V, YORK STREET 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


























Derham Custom Bodies 


THE FINAL WORD 








This Four-passenger Coupe may be mounted on 
Packard 3-35 chassis; Cadillac 132" W. B. chassis; 
Lafayette chassis; or Lincoln chassis. Selection 
of paint and upholstery. Delivery six weeks. 











If you wish a new motor this 
summer, but demur at the 
expense, consider 


IN EXCLUSIVE COACH WORK 


Your present car can be ut- 
terly transformed for a small 
portion of the cost of a new 
machine. 


And you will gain improve- 
ment in appearance, luxurious 
comfort and smart individu- 
ality of design not obtainable 
in even a new stock car. 


Designs suited to your chas- 
sis submitted upon request. 


’ The Derham Body Co., Inc. 


237-245 S. Twelfth St. 
Philadelphia 


and Rosemont, Pa. 
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Waterproof, Rustproof 


goods stores, golf shops All-metal Bottom 


and department stores 
throughout the United 
States and Canada. 


R. H. BUHRKE CO. 
(Established 1877) 
1238-1250 Fullerton Avenue 
CHICAGO 
“The House of Quality” 
Manufactured in Canada by Woods 


Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Ottawa, 
Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg 


At all leading sporting [ 








Buhrke Metal Bottom 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Cinema Novel 


(Continued from page 73) 


Scientific Error is established. Trou- 
hadec, still living, is deified; he becomes 
The Trouhadec, Father of his Country. 
The utility of geography is one of the 
prescribed subjects for public lectures. 

That is a slightly more intelligent 
plot than most of the adventure things 
one sees in the movies. It is in the de- 
tail and in the presentation of an idea, 
the idea of scientific error, that M. Ro- 
mains has pressed beyond the profes- 
sional technique of the moving picture 
without once exceeding its natural limi- 
tations. For instance in the waiting 
room where Lamendin sits with the 
other would-be suicides: 

“Absurdity, given off by so many 
brains, becomes palpable. One begins 
to distinguish a sort of very subtle ex- 
halation which disengages itself from 
the human bodies and little by little 
charges the atmosphere.” The settings 
in this scene are very much in the man- 
ner of Caligari. Or there is the debate 
in the soul of Professor Trouhadec who 
knows that he will profit by a fraud. 
From the beginning the spectator must 
realize that the debate is only on the 
surface; that in his heart Trouhadec is 
going to accept; the spectator is to see 
him thinking of truth with a capita] T 
and, much deeper down, of himself as 
a member of the Institute. Just as in 
the exploitation of Donogoo-Tonka we 
see a man coming up the steps of a 
subway station with the words Dono- 


goo-Tonka written on every step; un- | 
til, as he emerges, his skull ceases to 


be opaque, and we see the twelve little 
letters dancing in his brain. M. Ro- 
mains has even carried the thing over 
into Keystone farce, so sure is he of his 
medium. During one of the lectures 
“his eloquence is so persuasive, his 
thought opens such penetrating channels 
into human nature that, little by little, 
little by little, a soft down begins to 
sprout on the bald head” of a man in 
the audience. Ca c’est du Cinema, as 
M. Cendrars says. 

M. Romains has also a complete 
understanding of projection. He pro- 


tests, in a preface, against the mo. 
notonous speeding-up of ‘pictures and 
urges that this one be taken and shown 
in the rhythm of ordinary life, with 
a shading toward slow, especially in 
the scenes “where the only events which 
pass before us are the thoughts of the 
characters” (required reading for Mr, 
Griffith and Mr. DeMille for one year 
is in those words). In the scenes which 
exploit the shares in Donogoo-Tonka 
we enter into the minds of individuals, 
of groups, of crowds; at the end the 
very framework of a building succumbs 
to the madness of the idea. And then, 
with a technical mastery not yet put 
into practise, M. Romains directs that 
the various scenes just projected be 
shown again, side by side, with a grad. 
ually accelerated rhythm. In the scenes 
of the adventurers we get glimpses at 
Marseilles, London, Naples, Porto, 
Singapore, San Francisco; then we see 
the groups starting out; the lines of 
their voyage converge. These scenes 
are projected first in succession and then 
simultaneously. Each time we see them 
we recognize some of the individuals 
we have seen before. “And when by 
chance the faces are turned towards us, 
we have a feeling that they, too, recog- 
nize us.’ The cinema has not yet ac 
complished that, chiefly, I fancy, be- 
cause it never has been asked to. 


M. Romains, the Poet 


ROMAINS is the prophet of 

© unanisme, and it would be re- 

markable if he did not use the moving 

picture to push his point. The end of 
Donogoo-Tonka is pure poetry. 

The horizon has receded before the 
Palace and the chief figures look out 
into a light which has its own laws. 
Paris appears deep in the background. 
“But so close, perhaps, that we are 
troubled to see it and would like to 
fall back a step. 

“As if, yielding to friendly pressure, 
the world has renounced for one eve- 
ning its concept of space and all its 
habits.” 


CIRCE 


HAT slender Circe at his point of steel 

Gave up her magic and with crafty care 
Forwarned him of this music on the air 
And made him fear what these can make him feel? 
Who was she, the mysterious Sorceress, 
So jealous of shore sirens and their song 
That she could urge him to make surely strong 
With hempen twists his human willingness? 
Too late he curses her, too late he sees 
The terrible sweet joy those sirens tend 
With blossomed breasts, moist mouths, and balmy bend 
Of sea-foam throats, and flash of vivid knees. 
Their white arms madden him, their voices drift 
Across the winds with laughter from their eyes. 
Lashed to his mast, he burns in breast and thighs. 
Ropes bite his flesh, choke veins grown wildly swift. 
Strange Circe said, “Beware those asking fire.” 
Ulysses, lingering with her, drank her words 
And changed, not to a beast to swell her herds, 
But to a man afraid of man’s desire. 
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LISS UE handkerchiefs 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Made and guaranteed by The Tootal 
Broadhurst Lee Co., England’s famous 


manufacturers of fine textiles 


If your dealer does not carry LISSUE, write 


An essential of correct dress. 
Authentic in style, sturdy and 
Look like silk; 
wear like linen. Finely hemstitched. 
Artistic borders in smart colors 
(guaranteed fast)—or in all white. 


practical in use. 


Women’s, 35 cents Men’s, 50 cents 


At leading Retailers and Men’s Furnishers 


Other TOOTAL products are: 


NAMRIT, the indelible printed 
Voile; TARANTULLE, the fine 
lingerie fabric; White VOILES; 
Sea Island NAINSOOKS; Mer- 


cerized CHIFFONS. 


THE TOOTAL BROADHURST LEE COMPANY, Ltp. 
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L-62. White gold filled, 17 jew- 
els, Precision movement, _ 50; 
solid white gold, $62.50 


L-61. Solid gold, 17 jewels, Precision 
movement, $100.00; 19 jewels, $115.00; 
21 jewels, $140.00; 21 jewels, Extra 
Precision, $180.00 





HE mark “Precision” on a Gruen Watch indicates the 
highest timekeeping perfection attainable. 
It is an exclusive Gruen marking, devised by the Guild as 
its pledge of fine workmanship in a watch movement. 
The sale of Gruen Watches is confined to the best stores 
in each community. Look for the Gruen Service Emblem 
displayed by leading jewelers. 


GRUEN WATCHMAKERS GUILD 
Time Hill, Cincinnati, U. S. A. 
Canadian Branch, Toronto 
Masters in the art of watchmaking since 1874 
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Be sscapnapes purity and quality give 
Pears’ its enviable position in the 
homes of people of taste and refinement. 


“Good Morning! 
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Men — virile, swimming men — have 
shown a decided preference for WIL 
WITE Swimming Suits. They are 
designed to last and look attractive 
on swimmers—the class of men who 
are most severe and critical in select- 
ing a swimming garment. ***** Spe- 
cial swimming suit machines knit these 
suits—NOT underwear machines. The 
stitch is the WIL WITE elastic—ha!t 
again as fine as most swimming suits 
and may be stretched to double its nat- 
ural width. ***** All swimming suits 
must be knit in a moist atmosphere to 
bring out that highly desirable flufti- 
ness. WIL WITE Swimming Suits 
are knit where the air is heavy with 
natural moisture—far superior to the 
artificial fog employed in other parts 
of the country. Hence their extra. 
more permanent softness of feel and 
fit. ***** All across the country shops 
are showing WIL WITE Swimming 
Suits. Made for men, women and 
children. 


SEND FOR THESE 


For four cents in stamps we will send 
you miniature art prirts of WIL 
WITE “Beach Peaches”—an aid to 
the proper selection of a swimming 
suit. ***** Olympia Knitting Mills, 
Inc., Olympia, Washington. 


ENJOY THE FREEDOM OF THE SEAS IN A 
SWIMMING SUIT 








Airy And Hairy Drama 


(Continued from page 43) 


woman could not abide the sight of him 
and was frightened into a faint. Did 


| not all this fit perfectly into his visuali- 


zation of himself as the symbol and sub- 
stance of power? He was a god too 
mighty for mortal eyes to look upon. 
We know few men who would not be 
entirely satisfied with themselves if in 
their progress through the world they 
left a trail of terrified and fainting 
women behind them. We understand 
that in a late revision of the play the 
young woman does not faint. Perhaps 
this is a more persuasive version. Con- 
tempt might be calculated to account 
for the revolt of Yank much better 
than fear. 

With the revolt of the chief character, 
there comes a sudden shift in the mood 
of the play. It would be absurd to 
say that there is any inherent technical 
crime in switching a mood _ without 
warning. The only test is whether or 
not it works. Our own wits are a little 
too slow to follow. The general tone 
of the scenes in the stokehold is natur- 
alistic, and accordingly we did not quite 
get the hang of things when the play 
turned fantastical. It was particularly 
hard for us because the fantasy seemed 
somewhat limited. We should have 
understood better if the switch had been 
more loudly trumpeted by the scenic 
designers. They have their little joke 
but it is too subtle for the theatre. In 
the window of a Fifth Avenue shop we 
see “Monkey fur—sS2,000,” and in an- 
other some tinsel jewelry labeled “510,- 
000.” But if the playwright had wanted 
it to be a real display of jewelry, we 
would have allowed him to use the 
same tinsel properties. Like most 
theatregoers, we are generous in that 
way. As for monkey fur, our technical 
knowledge is too slight to permit us to 
gather any hint from this device. 

To us, the most effective parts of the 
play are in the scenes in the prison and 
the I. W. W. headquarters. These are 
both vivid and eloquent. Still, if we 
were an I. W. W. member, we would 
feel justified in reserting O'Neill's ap- 
parent contention that the organization 
has become doctrinaire. The final scene, 
in which Yank goes into the cage of the 
hairy ape and is strangled by him, seems 
to us to carry the notion too far. It 
takes it to its extreme logical conclu- 
sion and human invention ought to 
stop short of such exactitude. A 
little logic does no harm in art, but 
more than that brings the blight of 
slickness. 

We do not think that The Hairy Ape 
is a success, but it represents an attempt 
to handle a difficult problem. More 
than that, it achieves one of the greatest 
moments which the stage has seen this 
season. There is nothing in the theatre 
quite so thrilling as the scene in which 
Yank and his cohorts feed the furnaces 
of the rapacious ocean liner. 








VANITY FAIR 


Mr. Milne’s First Act 


ROFESSORS of the art of playmak. 
ing ought to be able to get an entire 
lecture out of The Truth About Blayds 
Perhaps they will use it as an example 
of the risk with which a dramatist bur. 
dens himself when he writes a great 
first act. He is in a parlous plight 
unless he has two more great acts up 
his sleeve. A. A. Milne has neglected to 
make this provision. His new comedy 
begins with an act which must be just 
about as perfect and delightful as any. 
thing in modern English comedy. Not 
only is it charming, but it has managed 
to tell pretty much the whole story 
with which the evening is concerned, 
The rest of the play is pretty good, but 
that is not good enough to seem any- 
thing but second rate when tacked on 
to something masterly. Milne is re- 
duced to being sentimental and whin- 
sical and other horrible things in order 
to round out the evening. If he had 
been completely the artist, he would 
have read the first act of The Truth 
About Blayds and promptly died. We 
doubt if he will ever find a more fitting 
achievement upon which to make an 
exit. 
Still, in that case, the fragment might 
never have found its way to the stage, 
which would have left us all the poorer, 
and in particular, we should have missed 
the extraordinary work of O. P. Heggie. 
It would be hard for an actor not te 
do a great deal with the role. The en- 
trance devised for the character is of 
the sort which stars hope for only when 
they begin to play in Heaven. Every- 
body talks about Blayds from the mo- 
ment the curtain goes up. Everybody 
is on the stage waiting for him as the 
big doors swing open and he is wheeled 
in. But let it be said for O. P. Heggie 
that he made all these preparations seem 
no more than was due to the perform- 
ance which he gave once he came upon 
the stage. 


The Rest 


HE rest of recent activities can be 

dismissed more lightly. Marjorie 
Rambeau does some amusing clowning 
in The Goldfish, but the play is heavy 
handed comedy with ridiculous senti- 
mental interludes. 

Eddie Cantor may be among the truly 
inspired comedians of our day. He& 
already furiously funny in the big hodge 
podge at the Winter Garden, which i 
now called, Make It Snappy. We have 
the feeling that he might be even mor 
than that. He has a sense of pace which 
marks him as one among ten thousand 
performers, and a countenance of extra- 
ordinary gloom. He knows how to 0 
things with it. It would be interestin: 
to see just what he could do without 
the help of a single chorus girl or the 
backing of a symbolic ballet 
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ARROW V COLLAR 


INTRODUCTION FOR SPRING AND 
SUMMER IS A COLLAR MADE IN 
A NEW WAY ~-A LIGHT FLEXIBLE 
COLLAR THAT IS NEW IN STYLE 
& VERY COMFORTABLE IN WEAR 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO. INC. \M4AKERS, TROY. N.Y. 
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HOT WEATHER SUITS 
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The Aristocrat of Light-weight Worsteds 





They are cool and comfortable, 
smart and durable; made from 
fine all-worsted yarn, light in 
weight, porous, and beautiful in 
finish, 





AIR POURS THROUGH THEM, PRODUCING THE 
COOL, COMFORTABLE FEELING SO MUCH DE- 
SIRED DURING THE WARM WEATHER. 


Correct Styles for Men and Young 
Men. New Colorings and Patterns. 
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is the Trade Mark by which 
The BV.D. Company assures 
= the far-famed comfort, 
wear and dependable 
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‘§ The BV.D.Company 
New York 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF ‘BV.D° UNDERWEAR 
*‘B.V.D.”’ Sleeveless “B.V.D.’’ Coat Cut 
Closed Crotch ew Undershirt and Knee 
Suits (Pat. U.S.A.) Length Drawers. 85c 
Men’s $1.50 the the garment. 
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EXPRESSLY FOR BATWING WEAR 
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| and such Ballets, no longer exist. 


VANITY FAIR 


On Some First Nights 


Impressions of Bernhardt at the Height of Her Power 
By ARTHUR SYMONS 


HE front row of the Stalls, on a 

First Night, has a character of its 
On such a night the air is 
On such a night the air was 
always electrical to me when it was 
the First Night of a Ballet at the Al- 
hambra or at the Empire; such nights, 
Still, 
the air was electrical on the first night 


own. 


| of the performance of Louis Ver- 


| 


neuil’s Daniel, where Sarah Bernhardt 


| acted the part of a man who is de- 


| stroying himself by opium. The two 


first acts were intolerably tedious; the 
acting was certainly inadequate. The 
company ought to have worked with 
the effortless unanimity of a perfect 
piece of machinery—as they so often do 
in Paris; the machinery, such as it 
was, creaked. And, as I waited impa- 
tiently for the curtain to rise on the 
third act, I remember what someone 
had said to me, when, thirty years ago, 
the Divine Sarah scandalised Got and 
Coquelin and the other members of the 
Company by literally wiping them off 
the boards. 

When the curtain rose on the third 
act, it disclosed the familiar figure 


| seated. The smoke of some imaginary 


opium waved in the air before me: the 
vision was like the visions evoked by 


| Haschisch. In any case, I can imagine 


Daniel seized by another just as in- 
sidious drug, and its having just the 
same morbid and disastrous effect on his 
senses. 


Bernhardt in “Daniel” 


S it not amazing that in spite of her 

seventy-seven years, Sarah Bernhardt 
still retains the almost fatal fascination 
of the Jewess? No sooner had she be- 
gun to speak than I became aware thai 
she had no more than the mere ghost 
of a voice; and at the same time that 
she said every word with that peculiar 
intonation that has never left her. I 
have never seen more wonderful hands 
than hers. Still conscious of her genius, 


| when she became almost pitiably emo- 
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- | demned to endure 
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tional, I could not resist the almost cruel 
contagion of it: a kind of poisonous 
contagion, such as one experiences when 
one smokes opium. I saw a ravaged 
body and a ravaged face—the result of 
nerves and of opium, of imagination 
and of a lassitude that showed too much 
nervous excitement. To alleviate her 
pains she smokes her opium-scented 
cigarette; and, all the while, has al- 
most the ghastly aspect of a living 
corpse, that writhes because it is: alive, 
“chained by enchantment to her chair” 
in that intolerable unrest of a body con- 
infernal tortures. 
Her revelling and her rioting are over; 
the zest of her existence is no longer 
hers; there is only one way for her es- 
cape—the only one we all dread, the 
escape of death. 

I find in one of my Paris note-books 
this sentence: “Write a Poem on the 
instant or two during which Sarah 
Bernhardt looked at me during Jeanne 
@’Arc.” That was in May, 1890. I was 
in the first row of the Dress Circle, on 
the left, which gave on the Stage. It 
was the Théatre Porte Saint-Martin. 
Possessed by le diable du corps, I had 
spent a feverish winter in Paris, and, 
as I sat there, I waited for the electrical 
shock, as if nerve touched nerve: it 
came. Whether “two magics met,” or 
did not, at one of her mesmeric moe 
ments she looked up at me. 

“And her great dark eyes 

Had a perilous underglow, like the 
smouldering fire that lies 

Waiting a breath to leap to a flaming 
life: they slept: 


Our eyes met, challenged, replied.” 

It was in London and by a curious 
accident that I first met her; the acci- 
dent was that I met Leopold Wenzel, 
the Austrian Conductor of the Empire 
at a Private View of Modern French 
Pictures in the Grafton Gallery, in 1894, 
In less than five minutes I saw her 
enter; she began to talk to him; then 
went slowly on. “Wenzel?” I said, and 
Wenzel shouted after her: ‘Sarah! 
Sarah!” She turned with some surprise; 
I was introduced and left alone with 
her. Never have I forgotten the thrill 
that went all over me as she gave me 
her hand to kiss: which I did with all 
the fervour of my fiery youth. Her 
fingers were covered with rings, her long 
and slender fingers; the nails were dyed 
with red henna which I saw after- 
wards in the East. She was then at the 
zenith of her fame and of her beauty. 

There was the “golden voice,” with 
the Jewish drawl over the syllables—a 
voice that penetrated one’s very heart, 
as the aching notes of the violins can 
penetrate one’s heart and one’s nerves. 
She seemed to me a vision, a heathen 
idol one ought to worship—to worship 
before the shrine of her genius. She 
had the evil eyes of a Thessalian Witch; 
she could enchant with her slow, subtle 
and cruel spells men’s souls out of their 
bodies. I am certain she also used In- 
cantations. There was in this tall and 
thin actress such fire and passion as I 
have rarely seen in any woman; to- 
gether with her luxuriousness, languor, 
indifference, haughtiness and hate. She 
seemed to me the Incarnation of the 
Orient. After she drifted away from 
me with her slow undulating steps, I, 
so as to keep her magic about me, went 
into the street, and finally found myself 
back in Fountain Court. 

I wrote in one of my articles: “The 
difference between Yvette Guilbert and 
everyone else on the music-hall stage, 
is precisely the difference between Sarah 
Bernhardt and everyone else on the 
stage of legitimate drama. Elsewhere 
you may find many admirable qualities, 
many brilliant accomplishments, but no- 
where else that revelation of an extraor- 
dinarily interesting personality through 
the medium of an extraordinarily fin- 
ished art.” Sarah, as I have said, in a 
theatre, gave me le frisson dans le dos. 
Yvette, when I first heard her sing La 
Soularde, gave me the same cold shiver 
down: my back. In regard to her most 
morbid song, La Soularde, Goncourt 
notes in his Journal: “Ce diseuse de 
chansonnier se révéle comme une grande, 
une trés grande actrice tragique, vous 
mettant au coeur une constriction an- 
goisseuse.” 


The False Glitter of Rostand 


ALWAYS looked on Rostand as a 

writer who with an exquisite agility 
of mind has run between many dangers: 
he has been poetic, not too poetic; ex- 
travagant, but not sufficiently extrava- 
gant; humourous, but not too humour- 
ous; just sufficiently simple, precious, 
modern, archaic, cynical and sentimental, 
to please all tastes. He has learnt de- 
clamation from Victor Hugo; the sword 
and. cape from Dumas, the art of tight- 
rope dancing on the cord of French 
verse from Banville; he wrote melo- 
drama with so neat a finish to the 
flourish that it could easily be passed 
off as tragedy; he wrote verses with so 
deceptive a glitter that it can easily be 
passed off as poeiry. 

I never could enjoy Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac, because the verse was enormous- 
ly clever, but not poetry; only, with 

(Continued on page 116) 
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VANITY FAIR 


On Some First Nights 


(Continued from page 114) 


Coquelin and Sarah it received a splen- 
did illumination. She -had to play a 
secondary part as Roxane; she looked 
amazingly young and beautiful, she was 
condemned by her part to be ordinary. 
In a piece all charades and stage di- 
rections she has no chance to be anyone 
of her finer selves, and to see her in 
Cyrano, immediately after seeing her 
in Phédre is to realize the ability of the 
artist, and how much the artist is at 
the command of the actress. She gave 
one no creation; there was no creative 
material in the play; but all she did she 
did exquisitely. Still, when she acted 
with Coquelin in their greatest parts, 
both had an equal perfection; unlike 
her, his face was the face of his part, al- 
ways a disguise, never a revelation. 

It goes without saying that she, like 
Rachel, Mars, Déjazet, had their fail- 
ures. It was in Paris, in 1891, that I 
had the misfortune of seeing perhaps 
the worst failure she ever had. Haran- 
court had written a drama in rhymed 
blank verse, La Passion de Jésus Christ, 
in which Sarah had to take the part of 
the Magdalene. The performance, odd- 
ly enough, was given in the Cirque d’Eté. 
I had heard beforehand of the scandal 
that was brewing in Paris; for two rea- 
sons, the supposed blasphemy of the 
play, and the fact that Sarah was a 
Jewess. It was not that the verses had 
any irreverence in them; but, for one 
thing, the feeling there is in France 
against the Virgin Mary being asso- 
ciated with persons of her race. I wait- 
ed in great excitement; the beginning 
was long-drawn out and neither poeti- 
cal nor dramatic. 


A Dramatic Failure 

UDDENLY, however, Sarah appears: 

gorgeous, covered with rich rai- 
ment, wearing all her jewels, painted 
and made up with her conscious art; 
wonderful, languid, languorous; the 
exact image of the Woman whose sins 
Christ forgave. She begins; then, as 
always, her voice touches me, as if 
nerve thrilled nerve and if, as in Ver- 
laine’s superb phrase, Le contour subtil 
of the voice were laid lingering on one’s 
spinal cord. No sooner has she uttered 
thirteen lines of her speech than hisses 
begin in the audience; she lifts her 
heavy eyelids in arrogant astonishment, 
raises her voice; the hisses grow louder 
The furious and angry 
glitter that I have seen gleam in her 
eyes as she feels bound to listen— 


| against her will—to the utter turpitudes 





| of people who misunderstand her— 


shines in them—like the cold steel of a 
poisoned blade. There is a long pause; 
she resumes the broken thread of her 
speech. Then begins a din of tongues— 
in opposition, naturally—which I am 
certain affected her as it affected me 
and at least half of her audience; in the 
same sense as Lamb was affected when 
his Comedy in Drury Lane was damned. 
“Tt was not a hiss neither, but a sort 
of a frantic yell, like a congregation of 
mad geese, with roaring something like 
bears, mows and mops like apes some- 
times snakes that hissed one into mad- 
ness.” 

An effect not altogether unlike this— 
momentary as it was—was made on the 
infuriated author, who rushed forward, 
in evening dress, waved his hands, ges- 
ticulated wildly, made effort after vain 
effort to stem the tide of these roaring 
tongues. The lamentable and, to me, 


| absurd end of it was that Sarah had to 
| retire, in the form of a foaming tigress; 


after that the hall slowly emptied it- 
self. 

To this I add an amusing anecdote. 
In April, 1902, Catulle Mendés was seen 
putting his poetical drama Térése into 
a drawer (which he likened to a coffin) 


| with roses to express his admiration for 


Sarah Bernhardt, and violets to expres 
his regret at her capriciousness. Mean. 
while, Sarah has her say. “All that 
Catulle Mendés has done is incompre 
hensible to me. The work was welj 
advanced. Fifty-four Sixteenth Cep. 
tury Spanish costumes are completed 
five scenes built, and three painted and 
completed, special arrangements made, 
and much time lost. Lastly, it was jn 
a terrible crisis of despair and tears that 
I drowned my illusions, my hopes, my 
admiration, and my friendship for this 
man. I have emerged from this crisis 
broken in body, the brain harassed, but 
safe and sound in will. Never again jn 
my life will I see Catulle Mendés,” 


Knight’s Opinion 


i: July, 1887, Joseph Knight, who was 
an admirable theat.ical critic, who 
had known most of the famous men and 
women of our generation, wrote on 
Sarah Bernhardt, who was representing 
Fédora and Theodora, saying that she 
was unsurpassable; that there was a 
barbaric element in her acting. “In the 
display of passion, wild, impetuous, 
overmastering she has no rival. The 
effect of this would however be far less 
impressive than it is were it not for the 
calineries and the wiles with which it is 
accompanied. No scene in which she 
has appeared is greater than that in 
Fédora in which she finds out the error 
she has made in dealing with her lover; 
listens with fury, ill concealed at first, 
to the narration of his wrongs, which, 
unconsciously to him, are also her own; 
and then, finding no other way of sav- 
ing the life compromised by her action, 
wooes him with a species of abandon 
supposed to be characteristic rather of 
heathen mythology than of modem 
actualities. In the course of the scene 
the gamut of passicn, short of the note 
of tragedy, is sounded, and all her 
grace and allurement, all her savage 
and, as it sometimes seems, demoniac 
frenzy, are exhibited.” He refers to 
her Théodora. “In the Cleopatra-like 
luxury of the opening scene, in the pas 
sages of wooing alternately fierce and 
caressing, and notably in the grim mur 
der of Marcellus, with all its grim acces- 
sories, she is seen at her best. The 
slave, as it seems, of her own whims and 
vagaries, she is on certain days, scarce 
ly the shadow of herself.” 

Is it not an extraordinary thing to 
read in this present year that even in 
1887 she was at times scarcely the 
shadow of herself, who, now is no more 
than the shadow of a shade? 

“What is life? A tale that is told; 

What is life? A frenzy extreme, 

A shadow of things that seem; 

And the greatest good is but small, 

That life is a dream to all, 

And that dreams themselves are @ 
dream.” 

The heat of the life of the actres 
has cooled; and to see all the mechanism 
left bare, as the form of the skeleton is 
left bare when age thins the flesh upon 
it, is to learn all that there is to be 
learnt of structure, the art which is not 
art but nature has hitherto concealed 
with its merciful covering. Certainly 
Sarah Bernhardt’s art has always beet 
a very conscious art; it is still a con 
scious art. She still has just enough 
nervous strength, which, with her un 
flagging will, can from time to time, 
exert itself across the footlights. She, 
who was always so far from being het- 
self—herself always insidiously aware 
of the fact that she was Phédre and 
that she was acting Phédre after her ow? 
fashion—compels us now to see that 
the illusion, which must dispel the illu- 
sion, does literally exert itself in golé 
over and over the eternal pantomime 
between animal life and animal desilt. 
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KNICKERS 
of Linen 


$RS° 

FoLLow Nc sugges- 
tions of the foremost 
golfers, the knickers 
illustrated have been 
tailored to give full- 
est freedom of play. 
Tan, white and gray 
mixed. The imported 
sweater pictured, $15 

Illustrated booklet will be 


mailed on your request. Mail 
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Fulname Marking on_ golf 
balls is absolute protection 
against ball-stealing by cad- 
dies—it is “the incontestable 
mark of ownership”. 
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Every leading “pro” and 
sporting goods dealer 
keeps a Fulname Marking 
Machine. Order your in- 
dividual die from him. 
Price of die $3.00. 


THE FULNAME COMPANY 
Union Central Bldg. Cincinnati, O. 


FULNAME MARKING 
&liminates Many Mistakes 
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MADISON AVENUE AT FORTY-SIXTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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32 ft. Hacker Runabout, equip- 
ed with 300 H. P. FIAT engine. 
uilt by Red Bank Yacht Works. Ponce sa 


te ee SS After the wedding 
rete aga “ 2 begin your journey right— 
one oy with LIKLY LUGGAGE. 
It will serve you as a mark 

of distinction for years. 

Sold by the best stores 
everywhere 
HENRY LIKLY & CO. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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Speed— 
Smoothness— 


Performance 


The FIAT Airplane Engine, redesigned and equipped for 

actres marine service, brings to yachtsmen greater speed, a freedom 
chanism from vibration, and a responsiveness, heretofore unobtainable 
‘leton Is except at several times the price we have put on this super- 


€ ou engine. The supremacy of the airplane engine in speed boats, 


is not runabouts and cruisers is established; and our purchase of 
yncealed the government stock of European airplane motors and parts 


— allows selling at a fraction of the actual production cost. 
ys 


= For Airplanes, Too 

her” un- We have also Isotta, FIAT, Benz, Mercedes, and Beardmore engines for 

o time, immediate delivery for airplane or experimental work—the world’s greatest 

;, She, motors at sensationally low prices. 
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her own DETROIT MARINE-AERO ENGINE CO. 
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Be sure the luggage you 
buy bears this trade-mark. 
It identifies LIKLY dis- 
tinctive quality. 


WRITE Dept. F for 
illustrated price list of 
BAGS, TRUNKS, CASES 
and PORTFOLIOS. 


The ENGLISHMAN— 
Case for Men. 24” Black; 
24", 26” Brown; and 24” 
Dark Brown Cowhide. Silk 
Serge Lining. 

The CLARENDON—17” Bag for Women. 


Black and Dark Brown Cowhide, Cham- 
pagne and Blue Moire Silk Lining. 


Only the fortunes of war make these values possible; the stock is limited; so 
send today for prices and descriptions. 
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This Dainty Green Gold 
Perfume 
Atomizer 


is the season’s most 
unique and charming 
toilet accessory. Ideal 
for rare and costly per- 
fumes, for it sprays per- 
fectly without waste. 
Evaporation or leakage 
absolutely impossible. 


Whether in milady’s 
purse or upon her dress- 
ing table (it is equally 
suitable for both), this 
dainty Parisian novelty 
bespeaks good taste and 
artistic refinement. 


At the more exclusive 
= shops 


If your jeweler or perfumer cannot supply 
you we will mail you ‘‘The Princess Mary’’ 
green gold filled atomizer direct, hand- 
somely boxed, on receipt of Ten Dollars. 


H. FULLER 


157 Irving Ave., Providence, R. I 

























Reduce Your Flesh in Spots 
Arms—Legs—Bust—Double Chin 





In fact any part or the entire body 
by wearing Dr. Walter’s famous medicated 


Reducing Rubber Garments 


for Men and Women 
Anklets for Reducing and Shaping Ankles 





As Illustrated $7.00 pair. Extra high $9.00 


Send Measurement when ordering 
Send for Free Illustrated. Booklet 





Bust Reducer; $6.00 
Man’s Belt Chin Reducer; $2.50 


With Coutil Back $9.00 


Dr. JEANNE A. WALTER, 353 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


(Billings Bldg., 4th Floor, (Entrance on 34th Street, 3rd Door East) 
Philadelphia Representative: MISS MARY KAMMERER, 1029 Wainut St. 
San Francisco Representative: ADELE MILLAR CO., 345 Stockton St. 


VANITY FAIR 





Brings Life 
to Every Hair 


If your hair is lustreless, sparse, 
ill-nourished, lacking in vitality and 
attractiveness, you can bring it back 
to Health, Lustre and Luxuriance 
with the wonderful 


FRANCES FOX 
HERBAL OINTMENT 


Eradicates dandruff, restores gloss 
and radiance, stops falling hair, al- 
lays itching scalp, promotes growth 
and brings your hair to a state of 
natural beauty. 

Used for over twenty years in the 
FRANCES FOX INSTITUTES 
world famous for the scientific care 

of the hair, listed below. 

Endorsed by prominent medical au- 
thorities and celebrities in society, 
literature, art, science and the stage, 

For 10 cents and your dealer’s 
name we will mail you a tube con- 
taining sufficient Frances Fox Herbal 
Ointment for a thorough scalp treat- 
ment, and an interesting booklet on 
the care of the hair. 

For Sale by leading Drug and Depart- 
ment Stores or by mail at $1.00 a tube 


FRANCES FOX INSTITUTE 


For the Scientific Care of the Hair 
Dept. D. 353 Fifth Ave., New York City 





London Paris Nice 
Aiken, S. C. Newark, N. J. 
Boston Providence 
Baltimore Pittsburgh 

Bar Harbor, Me. Philadelphia 
Colorado Springs Portland, Ore. 


s Angeles San Francisco 
Magnolia, Mass. Watch Hill, R. I. 
Washington, D. C. 


20 Years Cultural Hair Service 
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Do you want to Buy 
Sell or Rent 


A COUNTRY ESTATE 
SMALL COUNTRY HOME 
PLOTS, ACREAGE 
or FARMS P 


Now is the Time! 


We are in constant touch with Real Estate 
brokers who specialize in selected sections 
throughout the country — men who can 
find you the kind of property you want if 
it is obtainable or who can sell your prop- 
erty if you wish to dispose of it. 


Call upon us if we can serve you. There 
isno charge. The service is for the bene- 
fit of our readers. 


Real Estate Mart 
HOUSE & GARDEN 
19 W. 44th St. New York 




















Dr. Lawton’s Guaranteed 


FAT REDUCER 


For Men and Women 


Will show reduction taking place 


in 11 days or y ref 
Results come usually in three or four days, 
but if you do not see positive reduction taking 
place in 11 days (the full trial period) return 
the Reducer at once together with the instruc- 
tion book that accompanied it and your 
will be refunded. Dr. Lawton, shown in 
picture, reduced from 211 to 152 pounds ia 
a very short time. The Reducer is not elec- 
trical; made of soft rubber and weighs but @ 
few ounces. Whether you are 10 or 100 pounds 
overweight you can reduce any part you wish 
quickly, safely and permanently by using 
Reducer a few minutes night and morning. 
By a gentle manipulation the Reducer breaks 
down and disintegrates fatty tissue which be- 
comes waste matter and is carried out of the 
system through the organs of elimination, 
thereby the blood circulation is improved. For 
years Dr. Lawton’s Fat Reducer has been suc- 
cessfully sold and is used by thousands. It is 
ENDORSED BY PHYSICIANS and its use 
requires no dieting, starving, medicines 
exercise. Sold generally by druggists every- 
where or will be sent direct to your home in 
plain wrapper upon receipt of $5 plus 20¢ 
to cover cost of Parcel Post and Insurance 
($5.20 im all). 

Send for your Fat Reducer today. Remember 
it is guaranteed. Or if you prefer, send for # 
free booklet. 


DR. THOMAS LAWTON 

















120 West 70th Street, Dept. 37, New York 
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| Ge ALLEN 


TIRE CASE 1 





Perfection in motoring equipment gives a feeling m7 i 


| KG 


of added luxuriousness to even the most ex’ — 


pensive of cars. 


folder and price list. 








This accounts in part for the 
popularity of the Allen Tire Case. 


The Allen Tire Case not only adds to the 
attractiveness of the car by covering the spare 
shoe, but it safely protects from the deteriorating 
effects of oil, water, sunlight and paint. 

Your choice of colors in four different styles, 
tailored to really fit the spare. 
Case is a motoring necessity. 
dealers everywhere or write direct for illustrated 


THE ALLEN AUTO 
SPECIALTY COMPANY 


Makers of the Famous Allen Shutter Front 





All garments 


1g our 
are guaranteed \4- 
unshrinkable | \ 


The Allen Tire 
At high grade 


22 West 61st Street New York 
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2013 Michigan Avenue Chicago 











WM. HOLLINS & CO., Inc. 
Wm. Hollins & Co., Ltd., 62 Front St. W., Toronto 


45-G E. 17th St., NEW YORK 
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Vanity Fair’s 
Information 
Service 


The financial 
section of 
Vanity Fair 
is rendering a 
genuine ser- 
vice to readers 
regarding 
their invest- 
ment prob- 
lems. 


Your inquiry 
will receive 


our careful 
attention. 


Write to us without 
obligation 


Financial Department, 
Vanity Fair 


19 West 44th St., New York City 








To many I am just a little wood and canvas, colored 
green, red, blue or gray, riveted with screws—a result 
into which an artisan has breathed the soul of his 
genius. To that minority who play out of doors, I 


am companion, comrade, servant, friend— 
I AM THE CANOE 





Kennebec Canoes—“Safest to Use” 


Light, safe, staunch, beautifully finished, perfectly balanced, 
quick to respond to the paddle, the Kennebec Canvas Cov- 
ered Canoes have so improved year by year that they 
continue to maintain pre-eminence in popular favor. 


Illustrated catalogue sent postpaid 


Kennebec Boat & Canoe Company 
40 R. R. Square Waterville, Maine 




















FRECKLES 


Now Is the Time to Get Rid of These 
Complexion Blemishes 








There’s no longer the slightest need of feeling 

ashamed, of your freckles, as Othine—double 

A strength—is guaranteed to remove these homely 
spots. 


Simply get an ounce of Othine—double strength— 
from any druggist and apply a little of it night and morning and you 
should soon see that even the worst freckles have begun to disappear, 
while the lighter ones have vanished entirely. It is seldom that more 
than an ounce is needed to completely clear the skin and gain a 
beautiful clear complexion. 

Be sure to ask for the double strength Othine as this is sold under 
guarantee of money back if it fails to remove freckles. 











Wallace’s Linen 
Mesh Underwear 


obviates the cold, 
clammy feeling 
of cotton and 
the confining, 
irritating effect 
of wool. 


Foryourhealth’s 
sake linen is the 
only logical un- 
derwear. 


Most good shops 
sell “The 
Underwear of a 
Gentleman” 





made 
Tis New are 


Also Makers of Flaxal Pure Linen Underwear. 
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VANITY FAIR 


WHAT MR. BISHOP WROTE TO MR. CREAGER 


Before purchasing his LaFayette, Mr. A. Y. Creager of Sherman, Texas, 
wrote to Mr. C. W. Bishop, a LaFayette owner of Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
who has previously owned cars of ten different makes, asking for his 


opinion of the LaFayette. 


Mr. Bishop's reply is reproduced below. 





Tulsa, Oklahoma 
January 10,1922 
Mr. A. Y. CrEAGER 


Sherman, Texas 
Dear Sir: 


] will say to you that I have owned ten various 
makes of automobiles, four-cylinder, six- 
cylinder and eight-cylinder cars. And I 
can say to you in all truthfulness that the 
LaFayette is far superior in every respect 
to any car I have ever owned or driven 
or ridden in. This assertion includes the 
car you have asked me to compare with 
the LaFayette. There is no comparison 
between the two. 


I purchased my LaFayette touring car last 
April and left immediately for a trip to the 
Minnesota Lakes, where I spent a month 
and a half fishing in various parts of that 
country. I covered over 2,400 miles on 
this trip. Not for a single minute did I have 
anything but pleasure and great satisfaction 
from the car, Not a puncture—not a pair 
of pliers—not a screwdriver marred the 
pleasure of the trip. 


Upon my return to Tulsa, my wife took 
the car and set out for a trip to St. Louis 
and up into Illinois, where she spent two 
months and put more than 2,500 miles 
on the car. She did not have the slightest 
trouble during that time. 


Upon her return I started at once for a hunt 
in Northern Nebraska. I was gone over 
two months and 2,800 miles more was 


registered on the speedometer. On this trip 
the car was put to a real test, as many 
hundreds of miles lay through the sand hills 
where no roads had ever been and where 
the sand was a foot deep. We pulled the 
bottoms of the North Platte through mud 
up to the running boards and never did that 
engine pause. 


I returned here the middle of November 
and had the first work done on my car since 
it was purchased. I had covered 8,000 
miles and they had been 8,000 miles of 
perfect ownership. I had the car in for two 
days, during which time they removed car- 
bon, tightened her up all over and checked 
it up one side and down the other and 
handed it back to me. It ran as well as it 
did the day I purchased it. 


I put in the month of December quail hunt- 
ing all over Eastern Oklahoma, encounter- 
ing all kinds of roads and all kinds of weather. 
The car has stood out at nights during the 
various hunting and fishing trips in all kinds 
of places and weather and never has it re- 
fused to start when called upon the next 
morning. 


I have pulled hills on high at 25 miles an 
hour that I know no other car could have 
made unless on znd gear. I have driven it at 
speeds varying from 2 miles to 78 miles 
per hour and no matter what the speed — 
it’s the same wonderful performer. I have 
never tailed to pass any car on the road 
that I wanted to pass— no matter what the 
other car may have been named and no car 
ever passed me that I did not want to pass 


me— they all look alike to me when I am 
on my way in my LaFayetTe. 


The power of the car is wonderful. When 
you step on the gas it gets up and goes as 
could no other car I have ever driven or 
ridden in. It handles as easily as any person 
would ask of any car. It has easy and quick 
action on brakes and you feel safe when 
relying on your brakes. The way it stays on 
the ground when turning corners at thirty 
or forty miles an hour—makes you like it. 


I now have over 10,000 miles on the car. 
It runs as noiselessly as it did when new 
and even seems to develop more power as 
the miles are added to it. I get around 
twelve miles to the gallon and have my 
crank-case washed out and new oil put in 
every 500 miles. I have had absolutely no 
trouble with the car and my expense of up- 
keep has been nothing. My only expense 
has been gasoline and oil and that is nec- 
essary for all automobiles. 


The satisfaction and pleasure of ownership 
of this LaFayette touring car during its 
ten thousand miles of service for me and 
my wife over various parts of the country 
and over all kinds of roads and every kind 
of weather —is such that we have made up 
our minds to own another LaFayette and 
we are now placing an order for a Roadster 
for early delivery. 


I hope you may decide upon the 
LaFayette, for I] am sure you will never 
regret your purchase. Very truly, 


Signed C. W. Bisnop 








LAFAYETTE MOTORS COMPANY at Oars fii] Inpianapous 
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THE CAREY PRINTING CO- fue. 
New York 
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LEAR and golden as a topaz are these 
delightful articles of Amber Pyralin. 
The Du Barry pattern as well as La Belle 

(here illustrated) is made in Amber 
Pyralin, Shell Pyralin and Ivory 
Pyralin, either with or with- 
out decoration. Sold 
at the leading stores 
everywhere. 





AMBER 


y ra lin 


YS IST loved of all are the 
( gifts which live for years, 


With intimate daily use the Pyralin 
toiletware she receives on her wed 
ding day will serve as a pleasant 
and constant reminder of the giver. 
As all patterns are standard, a gift 
of a few articles can be added to 
from time to time until the set is 


complete. 


E. L DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., IN« 
Pyralin Department 


ARLINGTON, NEW JERSES 


Look for the name “Pyralin” 
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FAMOUS CIGARETTES 


ounds 











PALL MALL (REGULAR) PLAIN OR CORK IN BOXES OF IO, 50, IOO AS USUAL 





VOLUME 18, ISSUE NUMBE! 


VOLUME 18, ISSUE NUMBEI 





MBER 5, INCORRECTLY MARKED 


MBER 4. 





